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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Publishers  of  the  Snow-Flake,  encouraged 
by  the  flattering  reception  of  the  previous  volumes, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  that  for  1852  still  more 
attractive.  The  illustrations,  nine  in  number,  have 
all  been  executed  expressly  for  this  work,  by 
artists  of  established  reputation,  and  are  all  of 
a  character  both  to  promote  and  gratify  a  re- 
fined taste.  The  literary  matter  is  from  authors 
with  whose  names  the  public  has  been  long  fami- 
liar, and  appears  under  the  same  editorial  super- 
vision as  the  former  volumes.  The  name  of  our 
book  was  selected  with  reference  to  the  character 
which  we  intended  to  give  it,  and  that  character 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  parts  of  its 
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preparation — from  the  faultless  whiteness  of  the 
paper  to  the  pure  and  elevating  sentiments  im- 
printed upon  it.  Our  Snow-Flake,  like  that  pre- 
pared in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature,  aims  at 
spotless  purity,  and  comes  to  gladden  the  possessor 
at  the  same  cheerful  season  of  domestic  and  fireside 
enjoyments. 
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Saddens  your  rejoicing 
With  a  monotone — 
A  cloudlet's  shadow  on  a  sunny  streamlet  thrown. 

One,  in  fond  romances, 
Beautiful,  but  vain, 
Linketh  pleasant  fancies, 

Till  a  golden  chain 
Is  woven,  from  her  heart,  to  one  beyond  the  main. 

And  the  tender  yearning, 

In  her  pensive  gaze, 
Tells  she  has  been  learning 

Love's  mysterious  ways, 
And  is  recalling  now  the  dreams  of  other  days. 

Like  the  starlight  gleaming, 
Where  the  wavelets  play, 
Like  the  shut  flowers  dreaming 

Of  the  morning  ray, 
Are  her  sweet  thoughts  of  him  who  wanders  far  away. 

One  has  turned  to  listen 

To  a  bird's  delight, 
Where  the  green  leaves  glisten, 

In  the  rosy  light — 
And  golden  vines  conceal  the  minstrel  from  her  sight. 
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And  she  hears  the  fountains, 

Dancing  light  and  free, 
From  the  granite  mountains 

To  their  goal,  the  sea — 
Their  bright  waves  keeping  time  to  sweet,  low  melodie. 

And  the  busy  drumming 

Of  a  thousand  wings, 
Humming,  humming,  humming, 

Where  the  young  grass  springs, 
Reveals  the  loves  and  joys  of  bright  ephemeral  things. 

Another,  with  loose  tresses, 

Flowing  on  the  breeze, 
Sisterly  caresses 

The  wee  one  on  her  knees — 
And  yet,  by  her  sweet  face,  her  heart  is  scarce  at  ease. 

Thinking  of  the  lisper, 

Innocent  and  fair, 
Does  she  hear  a  whisper 

That  its  heart  must  bear — 
The  weariness  of  pain,  the  blight  of  toil  and  care  ? 

'Tis  not  thine,  fair  maiden, 
Hidden  fate  to  know — - 
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Human  life  is  laden 

With  a  doom  of  woe — 
Thank  heaven,  there  is  a  world  where  sorrow  may  not  go. 

Gentle  ones,  remember : 

Though  life's  Spring  is  fair, 

That  its  chill  December 

Will  be  bleak  and  bare — 
No  blossoms  on  the  earth,  no  bird-songs  in  the  air. 

Then,  while  time  is  fleeting, 

With  his  voiceless  hours, 
Busy  spendthrift,  cheating 

Youth  of  all  its  flowers, 
Oh  !  gather  gems  of  love  to  deck  life's  winter  bowers. 


THE  SIEGE. 

BY     DOUGLAS     JERROLD. 

"  THIS  morning,  Reinhold  Dort,  the  money-changer, 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed." — 

"Yesterday,  Helena  Hecht,  the  fair  young  wife  of 
Peter  Hecht,  the  clothier,  in  the  market-place,  was 
taken  from  him." — 

"  Old  Abraham,  the  apothecary  at  the  Elephant,  is 
gone  too." — 

"  And  the  pretty  babe  of  Martha  Gratz." — 

"  And  the  burgomaster's  page." — 

11  And  Gottfried,  the  blind  beggar  at  the  western 
gate." — 

"  Shame !  shame  !"  cried  twenty  voices  in  according 
chorus,  and  some  frowned  their  discontent,  and  some 
idly  shook  their  clenched  hands  above  their  heads. 

"  Ye  are  bold  citizens,  to  cry  thus  out  on  death,  and 
death's  works,"  said  a  young  man,  who,  leaning  against 
a  door,  listened  with  thoughtful  face  to  the  tragic  gossip 
of  the  talkers. 
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"  Death's  works!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  knot;  "marry, 
yes — death  and  the  governor." 

"  And  the  governor  ?  A  money-ringer  of  threescore 
and  odd  sleeps  into  death ;  a  young  wife  defies  the  doc- 
tors ;  the  man  of  rhubarb  finds  all  physic  vain  ;  a  baby 
dies  teething  ;  a  beggar  of  eighty  needs  at  last  a  grave  ; 
and  all  these  deeds,"  cried  the  young  man  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  "  ye  lay  upon  the  governor  !" 

"  And  on  none  but  him,"  replied  one  of  the  crowd; 
and  a  shout  from  his  fellows  approved  his  answer. 
"  On  none  but  him.  There  is  no  hope  of  relief  for  the 
city." 

"  How  know  you  that  ?"  calmly  asked  the  youth. 

"I — I  have  no  hope,"  said  the  man  doggedly. 

"  Happily,  Simon  Holzkopf,  though,  as  I  believe, 
the  quickest  tailor  of  your  quarter,  the  safety  of  the 
city  rests  not  upon  you.  It  may  be  saved,  though  you 
have  lost  all  hope." 

"  And  are  we  to  behold  our  wives  and  children  fall 
down  dead  before  our  faces!"  cried  Simon;  "hear  ye 
that,  my  masters  ?  we  are  to  starve,  and  starve  in 
silence  too  !" 

"  The  governor,  I  doubt  not,"  cried  another  of  the 
crowd,  "finds  patience  in  his  larder." 

"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  said  a  third,  "and  it  made 
my  blood  boil  to  see  how  sleek  and  fat  he  looked. 
Ha,  Simon  !  I  wish  that  you  and  I,  and  every  honest 
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burgher  among  us,  had  no  more  than  a  lark  for  every 
capon  swallowed  by  his  governorship  since  the  siege — 
only  one  mouthful  of  sour  wine  for  every  quart  he  has 
taken  of  the  best  Rhenish." 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  tailor,  and  he  clutched  his 
jerkin,  "  our  clothes  would  hang  with  better  credit  to 
the  makers,  eh,  Master  Caspar  ?  for  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  day  when  your  feathers  have  been  finer,  ay, 
and  have  shone  upon  plumper  limbs.  That's  hardly 
the  leg  of  Martinmas  last,"  and  Simon  Holzkopf  glanced 
askant  at  the  attenuated  figure  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  braved  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow-townsmen  by 

advocating  the  policy  of  the  determined  governor. 

"  Never   heed   the   leg,   Simon,"    said   Caspar   airily, 

"  it  may  dwindle  to  a  rush,  still  my  heart  shall  not  be 

too  heavy  for  it." 

11  And  is  there  no  hope  of  a  capitulation  ?  will  the 

governor    not   relent?"    asked   more    than   one   of   the 

mob. 

"  Another  week — only   another   week — 'tis   said,    he 

purposes  to  keep  the  enemy  out. — If,  by  that  time,  no 


succour  comes " 


"  It  matters  not,"  cried  an  old  man,  "  what  banner 
floats  upon  our  walls,  since  death,  death  will  be  at  all 
our  hearths." 

"  Men !"  exclaimed  Simon  Holzkopf,  "  shall  we  en- 
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dure  this  ?     Shall  we  drop  into  our  graves,  whilst  the 
pampered  governor " 


,. 


Down  with  the  tyrant !  shouted  the  mob,  and 
Simon,  animated  by  the  cry,  proceeded  in  his  oration. 

"  Whilst  the  pampered  governor  feasts  upon  the 
best?  What  cares  he  for  our  shrieking  babes,  our 
weeping  wives  ? — he,  gorged  with  the  fat  of  the  earth, 
drunk  with  the  wine  of " 

"  Peace,  fool  I"  cried  Caspar,  and,  at  his  indignant 
voice,  the  eloquent  tailor  stood  suddenly  silent  with 
open  mouth ;  "  peace — this  is  no  hour  to  babble  false- 
hood, foolish  at  any  time,  most  base  and  wicked  at  a 
time  like  this.  We  have  all  suffered — all  must  suffer; 
not  one  throughout  the  city  but  has  felt  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  war.  In  every  place  has  hunger  had  its 
victims." 

"  The  nuns  of  St.  Ursula  have  eaten  their  gray 
parrot,"  exclaimed  Hans  Potts,  an  idle  wag,  known 
to  many  of  the  mob;  and,  whilst  some  laughed  at  the 
sally,  some,  condemning  it,  called  out  for  Caspar  to 
proceed. 

"Not  one  among  us,"  cried  the  young  man,  "hath 
fared  more  hardly  than  the  governor.  You — you,  Simon 
Holzkopf,  who  know  every  dish  upon  the  governor's 
table,  every  flask  of  wine  in  the  governor's  cellar,  tell 
me  the  dainty  that  he  fed  on  yesterday !  You  cannot 
guess — no;  it  is  too  rich,  too  costly,  for  your  simple 
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apprehension — yon  cannot  dream  of  such  a  rarity  ! 
Fellow-townsmen  !"  and  young  Caspar  turned  for  a 
moment  from  the  abashed  Simon  to  the  still  increasing 
crowd,  "  you  remember  the  holiday  at  Easter  last  ? 
The  governor  rode  through  our  city,  and  feasted  with 
the  merchants  at  their  hall.  The  horse  he  sat  a  king 
might  have  backed — a  beautiful,  a  glorious  thing,  a 
creature  that  scarcely  touched  the  earth — an  animal 
of  perfect  frame  and  blood.  You  all  remember  how 
your  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  and  the  brute,  as  con- 
scious of  its  beauty,  pranced  to  your  shouts.  Yesterday 
the  governor  dined  off  that  horse ;  with  the  meanest  of 
his  men  he  drew  lots  for  a  choice  morsel  of  that  noble 
steed." 

u  A  burgomaster's  wife,"  cried  Hans  Potts,  "  has 
made  a  roast  of  her  monkey.  Hard  times,  my  masters, 
when  the  siege  sends  our  best  friends  to  the  spit !" 

"  Silence,  hound  I"  exclaimed  an  old  man ;  a  is  this 
an  hour  to  fling  about  your  sorry  jests,  when  those  we 
love  are  dropping  dead  around  us  ?  Peace,  mummer  ! 
Speak  you  truly,  Caspar  ?  is  the  garrison  so  strait- 
ened ?" 

"Go  you  to  the  walls — ask  not  of  me,"  replied  the 
youth ;  "  go,  and  behold  the  sight  I've  quitted ;  if 
that  convince  ye  not,  hang  up  the  governor,  and  call 
in  the  foe." 

"  What  sight  ?  what  sight  ?"  roared  the  mob. 
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"  Famine  feeding  on  a  thousand  men — burly  soldiers, 
shrunk  almost  to  skeletons ;  their  flashing,  hopeful  eyes 
deep  set,  and  flickering  with  a  horrid  glare;  their  manly 
cheeks  pinched  in  with  want;  their  hearty,  jocund  voice 
sunk  to  a  hoarse  whisper ;  their  gallant  bearing  changed 
to  slow  decrepitude ;  their  looks  of  victory  to  the  blank 
stare  of  coming  death." 

"  Horrible  !  horrible  !  down  with  the  governor  !"  ex- 
claimed the  crowd. 

" They  suffer  this,  but  suffer  nobly,"  cried  Caspar; 
"not  a  murmur,  not  a  look  of  treason  to  the  stern  will 
of  him  who  rules  them.  Martyrs  to  the  glory  of  their 
arms,  they  stand  resolved — come  what  will,  they  have 
sworn  with  the  governor  to  hold  the  citadel  another 
week." 

"Glory!  a  pretty  word,  i' faith!  Shall  we  dry  our 
wives'  eyes  with  it  ?  will  it  fill  our  children's  bellies  ?" 
cried  one  of  the  crowd. 

"  I  trow  they've  something  more  toothsome  than 
glory  for  supper,"  said  a  second ;  "  or  does  the  go- 
vernor's lady  and  his  delicate  daughter  feed  off  the 
insipid  dish?  If  so,  'twill  spoil  their  pretty  looks." 
A  derisive  shout  followed  this  remark,  and  again  the 
crowd  called  for  vengeance  on  the  governor. 

"Let's  to  the  citadel!"  cried  fifty  voices,  and  "To 
the  citadel !"  hallooed  the  mob.  With  the  words,  the 
crowd  rushed  onwards,  but  soon  halted  in  their  course. 
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Many  paused,  as  they  avowed,  to  reconsider  their 
determination ;  the  greater  part  slunk  home ;  and  when, 
at  length,  the  discontented  townsmen  halted  at  the 
outer  gate,  few  were  to  be  seen  save  the  half-dozen 
immediate  partisans  and  admirers  of  Simon  Holzkopf 
and  Hans  Potts.  Whether  they  demanded  instant 
audience  of  the  governor,  at  the  time  surrounded  by 
his  family,  gazing  wistfully  from  the  walls  for  expected 
succour,  or  whether,  contented  with  his  stern  answer 
just  rendered  to  the  civic  authorities  then  in  the  gar- 
rison, they  held  their  peace,  the  archives  of  the  city 
give  no  note.  Quitting  the  discontented,  self-dubbed 
deputies,  let  us  return  to  the  hero  of  our  story,  Caspar 
Brandt. 

"  And  the  good  widow,  Caspar  ?"  asked  the  old  mail 
who  had  rebuked  the  wit  of  Hans  Potts,  and  who,  on 
the  flight  of  the  crowd,  walked  slowly  towards  the  market- 
place with  the  youth;  "  these  are  sorry  times  for  neces- 
sities like  hers ;  how  fares  she  ?" 

Caspar  answered  not — strove  with  manly  strength  to 
repress  the  emotion;  but  a  deep  groan  burst  from  his 
lips — he  paused  and  quivered  like  a  struck  reed. 

" Caspar — Caspar  Brandt!"  cried  the  old  man,  and 
caught  the  youth  in  his  arms.  "Blessed  Virgin  !  what 
ails  the  boy  ?" 

"Nothing  —  nothing;    a   sudden   faintness,   nothing 
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more ;"  and  Caspar,  with  a  sickly  smile,  pressed  the  old 
man's  hand. 

"  By  all  the  saints  !  your  hand  burns  like  heated  stone. 
Come — come  to  my  house — I  have  yet  half  a  cup  of  wine, 
that  for  the  love  of  old  times,  for  the  grateful  thoughts 
I  bear  your  mother,  kind  in  the  days  of  misery  and  death 
to  me  and  mine,  shall  be  spared  you.  Tell  me,  how  fares 
the  widow?" 

"  Sick,  Master  Martin,  sick  almost  to  death,"  answered 
Caspar.  "  For  two  months  she  has  kept  her  chamber — 
for  two  months  has  been  almost  helpless.  Still,  her 
state  brings  this  poor  comfort  with  it :  she  knows  not 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  town — knows  not  the  bitter 
suffering  of  her  friends  and  neighbours." 

"  And  her  wants,  Caspar  ?  Alas  !"  cried  the  old  man, 
"  affliction  has  made  me  selfish — steeled  my  heart  to  old 
acquaintance,  else  I  had  sought  you  long  since.  Now, 
Heaven  help  me  !  I  can  do  nothing.  Her  wants — how 
are  they  supplied  ?" 

"  She  needs  but  little,  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that 
— Heaven  be  thanked  ! — I  have  obtained,  may  still  ob- 
tain for  her.  She  will  die — she  cannot  wrestle  with  the 
sickness  that  consumes  her;  she  will  die!"  repeated  the 
young  man,  in  a  hollow,  hopeless  voice,  and  big  tears 
started  from  his  eyes,  "  but  not — not  with  famine  ;"  and, 
as  he  spoke,  the  youth  clenched  his  hand,  and  trod  the 
earth  with  new  strength. 
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"  Nay,  her  years  give  everything  to  hope,"  said  Martin. 
"  A  little  more  than  seventeen — ah  me  !  it  seems  but 
yesterday — she  was  your  mother.  And  still  she  has 
kept  he_r  youthful  face — still  in  looks,  has  seemed  no 
other  than  your  elder  sister." 

"  Ay,  Master  Martin,  ay.  Grod  pardon  me  I"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  and  the  tears  poured  anew  down  his  cheeks. 
"  God  pardon  me  and  make  rue  humble  !  but  now — now 
I  cannot  think  of  losing  her  and  pray  for  meekness." 

"  Hope  should  be  the  young  man's  staff,  as  it  is  the 
old  man's  crutch,"  said  Martin.  "  You  will  not  lose  her, 
trust  to  me,  no ;  the  present  troubles  past,  all  will  be 
well  again.  Come — in  a  half-cup  of  poor  wine,"  said 
Martin,  lowering  his  voice  as  he  passed  a  passenger,  who 
paused  a  moment,  and  leered  with  the  malice  of  keen 
want  at  the  old  man,  talking  too  loudly  of  a  priceless 
luxury,  "  let  us,  good  Caspar,  drink  to  better  times.  A 
half-cup,  boy,  a  poor  half-cup,"  and  the  old  man  sighed, 
as  he  paused  at  his  threshold.  Drawing  the  key  from 
his  pocket,  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  led  the  way  into 
a  house,  where  once  comfort  and  heaped  plenty  gave  a 
constant  welcome.  "Sit  down,  Caspar;  your  father  has 
sat  in  that  chair,  when  the  roof  quaked  with  the  laughter 
of  fifty  throats — when  Fortune  herself  served  at  the 
hearth,  and  seemed  my  handmaid.  Well,  well,  the 
hearth  is  quenched  now;  the  old,  old  faces  are  passed 
like  morning  shadows ;  the  sweet,  constant  voices  are 
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heard  but  in  my  dreams ;  and  I  sit  at  my  cold  fireside, 
an  old,  gray-headed,  solitary  man.  But  come,  boy,  the 
wine !"  and  Martin  took  a  small  flask  from  a  shelf.  "  What 
stirs  you  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  seeing  Caspar  start. 

"Your  pardon,  Master  Martin — is  not  that  bread  ?" 
and  Caspar  pointed  to  a  small  loaf  by  the  flask  on  the 
shelf;  at  the  same  moment  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  the 
young  man's  face,  and  he  sat  as  though  detected  in  an 
act  of  shame. 

Martin  took  the  loaf,  and,  gazing  in  Caspar's  face,  a 
tear  shone  in  the  old  man's  eye,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  spoke.  "Is  it  so,  lad  ?  God  help  you  !  is  it  so ?" 

"  Forgive  me,  pray  forgive  me  !"  stammered  Caspar. 

" I  have  another,"  said  Martin;  "your  mother  was 
the  playmate  of  Margaret,  my  own  bright  girl — tended 
her  in  sickness — would,  with  the  love  of  early  girlhood, 
watch  her  in  death ;  I  tell  you,  boy,  I  have  another," 
cried  the  old  man  with  vehemence  ;  "  take  it,  and  God 
increase  it  to  you  !" 

"Never!  I  am  not  that  sordid,  selfish  wretch  to  rob 
old  age,"  cried  Caspar,  and  he  sought  to  reach  the  door. 

"  I  tell  you,  boy,  I  have  another,"  exclaimed  Martin; 
"  you  hear  ?  another,"  and  he  placed  himself  before  the 
youth. 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Caspar;  "make  me  see  it;  and 
so  bitterly  has  the  time  wrung  us,  that,  for  her  dear  sake, 
I  will,  I  must  despoil  you." 
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"The  loaf  is — 'tis — 'tis  locked  up — the  key  in  my 
chamber ;  I  have  wine — have  feasted  twice  to-day/'  said 
Martin;  but  Caspar  mournfully  shook  his  head,  and 
hurriedly  embracing  the  old  man,  attempted  to  depart. 
"  You  do  not  quit  me  thus/'  cried  Martin,  holding  the 
youth.  "  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  knew  not  that  things 
had  gone  so  hardly  with  you.  Hear  me ;  to-morrow  I 
have  a  new  supply — a  friend,  an  old,  old  friend  has  pro- 
mised me.  If,  boy,  if  you  would  see  your  mother  live, 
cast  not  away  her  life  upon  an  idle  form.  Caspar  Brandt, 
in  the  name  of  your  dead  father,  whose  spirit  at  this 
moment  lingers  at  this  hearth,  share  this  with  your 
father's  friend."  Saying  this,  old  Martin  forced  the  loaf 
into  Caspar's  hand  and  broke  it.  "  Now,  boy,  get  you 
home,"  said  Martin,  seating  himself;  "bear  my  good 
wishes  to  your  mother,  and  leave  me  to  my  supper." 

Again  Caspar  embraced  the  old  man,  and,  swallowing 
a  half-cup  of  wine  forced  upon  him  by  the  hospitable 
host — for  surely  hospitality  was  in  that  broken  bread, 
that  meagre  vintage — hastened  from  the  house.  Martin, 
for  the  first  time,  tasted  food  that  day,  but  he  sat  not 
in  solitude  at  his  deserted  fireside,  for  he  ate  his  crust, 
and  drank  his  humble  draught,  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  gathered  about  his  board;  and  the  dry  bread 
became  manna,  and  the  wine  a  draught  for  saints. 

Caspar  hurried  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  where, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  he  had  secured  an 
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asylum  for  his  sick  mother ;  where,  day  and  night,  he 
had  watched  her  sinking  health.  The  rent  of  three 
small  houses,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  most 
frugally  applied,  had  enabled  the  widow  to  support 
herself  and  child;  but,  since  the  war  had  closed  about 
the  city,  all  trade  had  ceased,  debts  were  no  longer 
paid,  social  obligations  no  longer  respected  or  acknow- 
ledged. It  had  been  the  chief  care  of  Caspar  to  dis- 
guise from  his  mother  the  extent  of  the  calamities  that 
pressed  around  them ;  and  though,  deceived  by  his  filial 
tenderness,  she  knew  not  half  the  misery  that  threat- 
ened them — half  the  horrors  raging  in  the  city — she 
read  with  a  mother's  eye  the  haggard  story  written  in 
her  son's  face  :  it  was  plain  that  he  was  sinking  be- 
neath the  task  of  administering  to  her  comfort,  her 
repose.  He  had,  on  the  day  on  which  our  story  opens, 
been  many  hours  from  home ;  and  the  widow  sat  with 
a  beating  heart,  and  with  a  thousand  thoughts  of  unde- 
fined clanger  busy  in  her  brain,  watching  the  declining 
rays  of  a  spring  sun.  Every  sound  smote  her  soul 
with  disappointment,  for  it  was  not  Caspar's  footstep. 
Thus  she  sat,  until  suspense  became  a  torture,  until, 
with  her  overwrought  fancy,  she  had  filled  her  chamber 
with  phantoms  of  terror,  until  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  fears. 

"  Caspar !    Caspar !"  she  shrieked,  and  sprang  from 
her  chair  as  the  youth  entered  the  house. 
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"  Mother !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  and  in  a  moment  he 
stood  in  the  chamber,  embracing  his  parent. 

"Now,  God  be  praised  I"  cried  the  woman,  "God 
be  thanked,  and  may  my  doubts — the  fears  of  a  widowed 
mother — meet  forgiveness !  Oh,  this  is  a  blessing  !" 
and  the  widow  again  caressed  her  son. 

"  Mother,  how  is  this  ?  Why  did  you  rise  to-day — 
and  what  is  here  1"  and  Caspar  pointed  to  the  widow's 
cloak;  for  the  mother,  worn  with  anxious  watching,  had 
resolved  to  seek  her  son  abroad. 

"  You  have  stayed  late,  Caspar,  very  late/'  said  the 
widow,  evading  an  answer  to  his  question — "  very  late. 
What  has  happened  ?  what  news  from  the  walls  ?" 

"  We  shall  beat  them  yet,  mother/7  said  Caspar, 
with  a  forced  smile ;  "  fear  not — still  we  shall  have 
merry  days.  The  governor  is  strong  in  hope — we  shall 
beat  them  yet." 

"  Alas  !  my  boy,  you  are  pale  and  weary — need  rest 
and  nourishment." 

•"A  little  rest,  mother,  only  a  little  rest/5  said 
Caspar,  "  for  to-day  I  have  fared  nobly  with  our  old 
friend,  Martin,  of  the  market-place.  I  have  drunk 
wine  to-day,  mother  j  and  see,  here  is  bread  for  supper/5 
and  the  boy  placed  a  portion  of  the  loaf  upon  the  table, 
and  hastily  quitted  the  room.  Descending  a  staircase, 
he  unclosed  a  door  which  opened  into  a  little  stone- 
paved  court;  a  goat  ran  to  him,  and  gambolled  about 
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him.  Caspar,  breaking  the  bread  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Martin,  gave  it  to  the  animal  to  eat. 
"  Come  what  will/7  said  the  youth,  looking  mournfully 
upon  the  feeding  creature,  u  come  what  will,  you  must 
not  go  supperless /'  and  Caspar,  reserving  only  a  small 
piece  of  the  loaf  for  himself,  gave  the  remainder  to  the 
hungry  goat.  He  then,  with  new  looks  of  cheerful- 
ness, returned  to  his  mother. 

"  Yes,  Caspar/'  said  the  widow,  "  I  feel  that  this 
misery  will  end — it  would  be  wickedness  to  doubt  it. 
Your  love,  your  tenderness,  my  brave  boy,  must  find 
the  recompense  of  happy  days.  Such  virtue  cannot 
pass  away  unknown  and  unrewarded." 

"I  am  rewarded,  ten  times  overpaid,  dear  mother, 
by  your  fond  words — your  doting  looks.  There,  you 
are  better  to-day,  I  am  sure,  much  better;  your  voice 
is  stronger — your  eyes  brighter/'  said  the  son.  "  Let 
this  hateful  war  once  cease — let  these  horrid  tumults 
end — this  sickening,  desolating  want  give  place  to  old, 
familiar  comforts,  and  you  will  be  strong,  be  happy, 
once  again." 

"  I  am  happy,  Caspar — believe  it,  boy,  profoundly 
happy.  But  for  these  times  of  peril  I  had  never  known 
my  son.  Good,  gentle,  and  tender,  I  ever  thought 
him,  but  I  had  not  known  his  full  nobility  cf  soul,  his 
generous  contempt  of  wrong,  his  scorn  of  selfishness  in 
selfish  times.' 
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"  Mother !"  cried  the  youth,  blushing  at  the  praise, 
and  playfully  placing  his  hand  to  her  lips.  As  they 
sat,  embraced  in  each  other's  arms,  the  still  young  and 
beautiful  face  of  the  widow,  a  face  to  which  even  sick- 
ness had  added  a  soft  and  melancholy  sweetness,  and 
the  flushed,  animated,  manly  countenance  of  the  youth, 
presented  a  picture  of  the  purest  love,  the  holiest  affec- 
tion, dignifying  human  hearts, — the  love  of  mother  for 
her  child,  the  answering  devotion  of  child  to  parent. 
Never  was  maternal  tenderness  more  exquisitely  mani- 
fested— never  filial  duty  more  devoutly  paid.  Thus 
they  sat,  and  Caspar,  looking  in  his  mother's  face, 
taught  himself  to  hope  for  coming  health — never  had 
she  looked  so  sweetly  beautiful.  "  Let  the  war  be 
ended,"  he  thought,  "  and  all  will  be  well  again." 
With  these  new  hopes  Caspar  rose,  and,  taking  a 
small  earthen  vessel  from  a  shelf,  quitted  the  room. 
An  hour  and  more  had  elapsed  since  the  goat  had 
taken  her  scanty  meal,  and  Caspar  was  again  about 
to  descend  the  stairs  that  led  into  the  court,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  loud,  quick  knocking  at  the  door. 

"Who  knocks  there  ?  what  seek  you?"  asked  Caspar, 
his  hand  upon  the  door-bolt. 

"  Open  the  door,  Caspar  Brandt ;  we  would  speak 
with  you,"  answered  a  voice  without.  "  We  are  sent  by 
the  burgomaster  :  honest  men  fear  not  the  magistrate." 

0  O 

At  these  words,  Caspar  drew  the   bolt,  and  opened 
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wide  the  door.  Instantly  the  passage  was  filled  with 
the  under-officers  of  justice.  "  Caspar  Brandt/'  said 
one  of  them,  "you  must  come  with  us." 

"  First  tell  me  for  what/'  answered  Caspar,  drawing 
back. 

"That  you  shall  know  in  proper  season/'  said  the 
officer ;  "  in  the  mean  time,  you  are  our  prisoner." 

"  Prisoner  !  Impossible  !  With  what  am  I  charged  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?"  asked  Caspar. 

"  Tut,  tut,  you  have  heard  the  proclamation ;  for  all 
your  innocent  looks,  you  know  well  the  governor's 
orders ;  hark,  my  masters  !  do  ye  hear  it  ?"  and  the 
officer  pointed  his  staff  towards  the  court,  where  the 
goat  was  at  that  moment  heard  to  cry. 

"  Away  with  him !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  a 
gigantic  burly  fellow;  and  as  he  spoke  he  seized  the 
youth  by  the  collar,  and  suddenly  dragged  him  into  the 
street,  where  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  guards. 

"Be  still,  be  patient,  Caspar  Brandt,"  said  one  of 
the  officers;  "for  if  the  people  should  learn  your  crime, 
they'll  tear  you  piecemeal." 

"  Crime  !  crime  !"  cried  the  bewildered  Caspar. 

"  The  proclamation  of  yesterday  makes  your  offence 
a  fatal  one.  What !  at  a  time  like  this,  feed  a  beast 
with  fine  wheaten  bread ! — when  Christian  babes  are 
withering  with  want,  cast  loaves  to  goats !"  cried  the 
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officer.  "  But  conie,  and  take  my  counsel — come  peace- 
ably— the  judge  will  hear  you." 

Caspar,  conscious  of  the  innocence,  nay,  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  intentions,  resigned  himself  into  the  custody 
of  his  guards,  and,  assured  that  he  could  satisfactorily 
justify  the  seeming  wastefulness  condemned  by  the  offi- 
cer, felt  confident  of  speedy  liberty.  His  only  anxiety, 
his  only  fear,  was  lest  his  mother  had  overheard  the 
parley  between  himself  and  his  captors,  lest  his  sudden 
absence  from  the  house  should  cause  her  new  alarm. 
As  he  was  led  to  the  justice  hall,  the  following  crowd 
continued  to  increase,  and  with  eagerness  inquired  the 
offence  of  the  prisoner.  At  length  one  of  the  guards — 
he  had  been  roughly  handled  by  Caspar  when  hauled 
into  the  street — dropped  a  few  malicious  hints  to  two  or 
three  earnest  inquirers,  who  were  not  slow  to  piece  out 
an  ample  enormity  wherewith  to  charge  the  culprit. 
The  story  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  losing  nothing  as 
it  went. 

"  Oh  !  the  monster  !  feed  cattle  with  bread  !  nourish 
dogs  on  loaves,  and  men  and  women  perishing  with  hun- 
ger I"  cried  one. 

"Dogs!"  exclaimed  a  second,  "feed  dogs!  I  doubt 
not  he  hath  somewhere  a  whole  pack  of  hounds,  fat  and 
sleek  with  food  stolen  from  Christians." 

"Ha!  ha!"  shouted  Simon  Holzkopf,  "and  this  is 
the  rare  fellow  who  preached  patience  to  us  this 
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morning;  who  gave  us  a  sermon  on  the  goodness  of 
starvation.  Look  at  the  villain,  townsmen — did  ye  ever 
see  so  stout,  so  burly  a  rogue,  filled  to  the  lips  with  the 
fat  of  the  land  ? — but  that  is  not  enough ;  'tis  not  suffi- 
cient that  he  must  lard  his  own  stomach,  but  he  must 
rob  the  poor  to  feed  his  beasts/7 

"What  said  the  proclamation?'7  asked  another;  "the 
governor's  proclamation  of  yesterday  ?" 

"  What  said  it  ?"  echoed  Hans  Potts ;  "  why,  it  said 
death  to  all  who  should  keep  a  dog,  a  cat,  nay,  so  much 
as  a  linnet,  to  consume  the  food  that  Christian  lips  are 
white  for.  And  you  heard  the  knave  this  morning  talk 
of  the  dinner  of  the  governor.  Well,  he  forsooth  must 
keep  a  pet  goat — ay,  must  run  away  from  schooling  us, 
to  throw  I  know  not  how  many  loaves  to  his  pretty  fa- 
vourite. Well,  well,  if  there's  justice  left  in  the  city, 
we  shall  see  a  hanging-clay !" 

"To  the  gallows  with  him!"  cried  a  dozen  voices,  and 
the  cry  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  whole  crowd, 
"No  trial !  to  the  gallows  with  him  !" 

The  crowd  increased,  and  the  shouts  for  vengeance  on 
the  unfortunate  Caspar  became  loud  and  incessant.  The 
square  before  the  justice  hall  was  filled  with  the  multi- 
tude, whose  roaring  voices  pealed  through  the  building. 

"Let  the  governor  judge  the  prisoner;  the  governor's 
proclamation  makes  him  guilty.  Let  the  governor  be 
judge,"  said  the  burgomaster,  unwilling  to  bear  the  ob- 
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loquy,  which,  in  better  times,  would  be  certain  to  rise 
against  him,  should  he  condemn  Caspar. 

"The  people  cry  for  his  death/'  said  an  officer;  "  we 
had  hard  work  to  keep  him  from  their  nails." 

"  Ay,  but  let  the  famine  cease,  and  the  same  people 
will  curse  the  judge  who  sentenced  him.  Let  the  go- 
vernor, who  makes  such  laws,  execute  them ;  to  the 
garrison  with  the  prisoner  I" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  burgomaster,  who  with 
his  officers  had  that  morning  vainly  endeavoured  to 
move  the  governor  to  capitulate,  and  who  now  sought  to 
aggravate  the  evils  of  his  obstinacy.  "Hang  a  man  for 
keeping  a  milch  goat!"  said  the  magistrate.  "No; 
again  I  say,  since  the  sword  makes  laws,  let  the  sword 
execute  them.  Take  your  prisoner  to  the  garrison." 

"  The  prisoner,  Caspar  Brandt,  to  the  gallows  !"  again 
rose  from  the  crowd,  and  rang  through  the  hall. 

"  Take  him  through  the  western  passage,  and  so  you 
will  avoid  the  mob,"  said  the  magistrate  :  and  Caspar — 
who  had  now  resigned  himself  to  certain  death — was  led 
away  to  the  garrison,  the  hall  still  echoing  the  cries  and 
curses  of  the  multitude,  who,  when  they  learned  the 
escape  of  their  victim — or,  we  should  rather  say,  his 
brief  reprieve — followed,  hallooing  and  shouting,  to  the 
walls,  their  rage  redoubled  by  disappointment. 

The  governor,  his  officers,  their  men-at-arms,  were 
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speedily  assembled,  and  Caspar  Brandt,  with  pale  yet 
unclouded  and  undaunted  brow,  stood  before  his  judge. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  governor,  "I  am  sorry  for 
you;  but  these  are  times  when  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
becomes  religion.  Did  you  not  hear  the  proclamation  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,"  said  Caspar,  calmly. 

"  And  braved  it  ?  I  am  sorry  for  you.  The  penalty 
is  death." 

"I  am  prepared  to  die,"  answered  Caspar,  "  and  yet — 
yet " 

"  Speak,"  said  the  governor,  "  and  boldly.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  of  your  guilt — nay,  if  there  be  the  slight- 
est—" 

"My  Lord,"  interrupted  one  of  the  officers,  "we 
have  brought  testimony  sufficient.  Room  there,"  and 
the  officer  beckoned  to  one  of  his  followers,  who,  making 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  flung  from  his  back  the  car- 
case of  the  slaughtered  goat. 

Caspar  sprang  like  a  hound  upon  the  fellow.  "  May 
the  hand  wither,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  did  this!"  and, 
when  again  seized  by  his  guards,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
slaughtered  animal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  groaned,  "  Mother  !  dear 
mother !" 

"  This  is  no  time  to  cast  bread  to  beasts.  Let  the 
prisoner  have  a  confessor,  and  then,"  and  the  governor 
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paused,  surveying  the  youth  with  looks  of  pity,  "  and 
then  despatch  him/7 

"  Here's  Father  Franz/7  said  the  officer,  as  an  old  monk 
broke  through  the  crowd,  and,  without  a  word,  hurrying 
to  Caspar,  embraced  him. 

"  My  son  !  my  dear  sou  !  Oh,  my  lord  governor, 
what  would  you  with  this  youth  ?  A  nobler  creature,  a 
gentler  soul,  a  youth  in  whom  more  virtuous  gifts  are 
mingled,  lives  not  in  the  city.  And  here  !  a  captive  ! 
What  is  his  crime  ?"  asked  the  monk. 

"Look  there,  father,"  said  the  governor,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  dead  goat.  "You  have  heard  the  pro- 
clamation, you  know  the  measures  which  our  care  for 
the  common  good  imposes  upon  all." 

u  Mine — mine  is  the  fault/7  cried  the  monk. 

"  Thine  I"  said  the  governor. 

"  This  youth — he  has  a  mother — yet  a  young  and 
comely  woman,  but  that  is  little — it  is  her  goodness,  her 
tenderness,  her  more  than  motherly  affection  for  the 
brave  lad,  that  have  made  him  forfeit  his  life  for  her 
from  whom  he  drew  it." 

"  But  your  share  in  his  fault  ?"  asked  the  governor. 

"  I  was  his  mother's  confessor,  and,  when  her  means 
failed,  her  physician  too;  for,  in  my  youth,  I  studied 
medicine,  and  hence  the  lowly  poor — thanks  to  my  saint 
— have  often  owned  the  value  of  my  skill.  As  the 
rigours  of  the  siege  increased,  the  poor  widow  pined  and 
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wasted;  coarse  food  she  could  not  take — death  seemed 
inevitable.  Milk  was  her  only  nourishment — this  poor 
lad  sold  all  but  his  last  garment  to  buy  the  goat,  now 
slaughtered  at  your  foot — from  day  to  day,  and  week  to 
week,  unknown  to  his  poor,  dying  mother,  deprived 
himself  of  needful  food,  that  the  animal,  to  him  a  sacred 
thing,  since  his  mother's  life  depended  on  it,  might  not 
want  provender — nay,  when  your  proclamation  was  made 
known,  dared  to  despise  it,  for  a  parent's  life." 

"I  am  sorry  for  him,  most  sorry/'  said  the  governor, 
with  melting  eyes,  "  but  justice  must  be  clone.  Father, 
prepare  your  penitent  for  heaven/' 

"  My  lord,  grant  me  one  prayer ;  I  ask  not  for  my 
life/'  cried  Caspar,  "  you  say  'tis  forfeit,  the  cruelty  of 
the  times  demands  it — let  it  go ;  the  sentence  cannot 
stain  my  memory — let  it  go.  But  my  mother — oh  niy 
lord !  if  ever  yours  were  dear  to  you,  protect  mine 
when  I  am  gone ;  save  her  from  the  sharp  misery  of — " 

A  piercing  shriek  .was  at  this  moment  heard — a 
shriek  of  such  wild  agony,  that  the  sternest  soldier  felt 
his  heart  grow  cold  at  the  sound.  Another  moment, 
and  the  wretched  widow,  nerved  by  desperation,  burst 
through -the  crowd,  and  fell  upon  her  son's  neck.  "  Cas- 
par !  my  own  boy  !  my  brave — brave ' 

"  0  God !  she's  dead  !"  exclaimed  Caspar,  as  he  be- 
held the  white  face,  the  fixed  lips,  of  his  motionless 
parent.  The  soldiers  gathered  about  the  mother  and 
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son,  and  a  murmur  of  compassion  rose  from  the  crowd. 
The  governor's  wife  and  daughter  had  heard  the  tale, 
and  flew  to  the  spot  to  sue  for  mercy.  Still,  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  all,  save  the  one  dear  object, 
Caspar  gazed  on  the  pale  features  of  the  widow — 
"  She's  dead — dead  I"  he  uttered,  in  that  cold,  hopeless 
voice,  that  sounds  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  No,  no,  my  son,  her  pulse  beats/'  said  the  monk, 
"she  breathes." 

"  Hark,  hark  I"  exclaimed  a  soldier,  and  he  leapt 
upon  the  wall — "  the  trumpets  !  our  friends  !"  A  loud 
hurrah  rose  from  the  garrison. 

"  Silence  I"  cried  the  governor,  "  I  hear  nothing  I" 
and  there  was  a  profound  pause,  and  the  gloom  of  dis- 
appointment gathered  on  the  faces  of  all  men,  who  with 
hushed  breath  listened,  their  brows  growing  darker 
with  the  silence.  Another  second,  and  the  trumpets 
came  shrilly  on  the  wind — shouts  rose  from  the  garri- 
son, and  a  thousand  weapons  flashed  from  their  scab- 
bards. 

"  My  lord,  a  sword ! — let  me — let  me  die  there  !" 
and  Caspar,  the  monk  having  borne  away  his  mother, 
rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  governor,  and  pointed  beyond 
the  walls. 

"I  grant  your  prayer,"  cried  the  governor;  "and 
now,  men,  unbar  the  gates,  and  sally  upon  them  :  we 
have  the  foe  between  us." 
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Wild  and  joyous  were  the  shouts  with  which  the  men 
rushed  on  the  besiegers,  who,  hemmed  between  the  two 
parties,  were,  after  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  fight,  utterly 
defeated. 

Many  were  the  deeds  of  valour  done  that  day.  Caspar 
fought  as  though  he  hungered  for  death  :  at  least  twenty 
of  the  foe  fell  beneath  his  maiden  sword.  He  returned 
to  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared before  the  governor. 

"  My  lord/'  said  Caspar,  "  I  am  still  your  prisoner. 
I  sought  for  death. " 

u  And  have  found  knighthood  :  I  marked  you  on  the 
field/'  said  the  governor;  "I  am  myself  your  debtor  for 
a  life.  Kneel,  and  rise  a  valiant  knight." 

The  filial  piety,  the  bravery,  of  young  Caspar  became 
a  famous  story  through  the  city.  The  fair  daughter  of 
the  governor  had  heard  from  his  mother's  lips  the  his- 
tory of  her  son's  virtues,  learned  from  her  father  the 
glory  of  his  deeds,  and  with  her  father's  glad  consent, 
became  in  after  years  the  young  knight's  bride. 

From  the  clay  of  the  battle  the  widow  gathered  health 
and  strength,  and  lived  to  be  a  gray-haired  matron, 
happy  in  her  son's  greatness. 

In  the  cathedral  of  the  besieged  city,  may  be  seen  a 
monument,  where,  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  warrior  in  com- 
plete mail,  is  sculptured  a  young  milch  goat.  That 
monument  records  the  filial  piety  of  Caspar  Brandt. 


THE  WHITE  VIOLET. 

BY  MISS  PAULINE  A.  CARRYHART. 

A  JOYOUS  April  snow-flake 
From  the  sky  of  spring, 

Freshest,  choicest  odour, 
In  my  breath  I  bring. 

Snow-drops  have  departed, 
Vanished  with  the  snows, 

On  whose  melting  bosom 
Chill  was  their  repose. 

Lilies  are  not  here  yet — 
They  the  May-breeze  wait; 

Then  they  lade  the  bland  air 
Round  the  garden  gate. 

So  I  come  a  lone-flake, 
Pouring  soft  perfume 

From  a  breath  as  lovely 
As  my  snowy  bloom. 
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Lay  me,  artist-lover, 
On  the  velluin  fair; 

For  coinpensing  sweetness 
My  light  form  will  bear. 

Memory  will  wander 
To  the  dreamy  spring, 

When  thine  eager  finger 
Plucked  the  fairy  thing. 

Welcome,  then,  a  snow-flake 
From  the  chilly  earth, 

Bearing  thanks  all  bliss-won, 
For  its  south -wind  birth. 

Beauty  dies  not  ever 

With  the  passing  bloom  : 

'Tis  a  joy  for  ever, 
It  defies  the  tomb. 


THE   YOUNG   MOTHER. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  C.  R.   DORR. 

Is  he  not  a  little  darling  ?     Oh  !  I  have  so  longed  to  be 
With  you  once  again,  sweet  sisters,  that  nay  treasure 

you  might  see  ! 
I  felt  sure  that  you  would  love  him,  ever  for  my  sake 

alone, 
Till  his  winning  ways  had  taught  you  how  to  love  him 

for  his  own  ! 

Ah  !   you  cannot  coax  him  from  me,  for  he  does   not 

know  you  yet, 
And  he  peepeth  at  you  shyly,  with  his  laughing  eyes  of 

jet; 
See !   he  clings  so  closely  to  me,  I  can  feel  his  little 

heart 
Beating  fast  against  his  mother's — sure  they  are  not  far 

apart ! 
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Scarce  a  day,  it  seemeth,  sisters,  since  I  felt  your  parting 

kiss; 
From  mine  eyes  the  tears  were  raining,  yet  my  heart 

o'erflowed  with  bliss ; 
It  was  very  hard  to  leave  you,  but  I  stood  by  Ernest's 

side, 
And  I  heard  his  deep  voice  whisper,  "  Come  with  me, 

my  love,  my  bride  V 

Then  a  bride — and  now  a  mother !     Have  I  any  older 

grown  ? 
Oh,  our  years  should  aye  be  reckoned  by  the  sorrows 

we  have  known ; 
And  my  path  hath  been  all  sunlight  since  1  left  you, 

sisters  dear, 
And  I  have  been  fondly  cherished,  e'en  as  I  was  cherished 

here. 

No,  he  will  not  take  the  flower ;  you  must  seek  a  stronger 
spell 

Ere  you  win  him  from  the  mother  he  has  learned  to  love 
so  well; 

Oh  !  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  what  a  thrill  of  rap- 
turous joy 

His  caresses  light  awaken,  my  own  darling  little  boy  ! 
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I  have  thought  so  often,  sisters,  since  this  child  was  on 

my  breast, 
Of  the  dear  one  who  is  lying  in  the  churchyard,  there, 

at  rest : 
Of  the  deep,  deep  love  she  bore  us,  I  had  never  dreamed 

before, 
Would  that  I  had  learned  the  lesson  ere  her  day  of  life 

was  o'er ! 

And  I  know  this  precious  baby,  who  so  fondly  clings  to 


me, 


And  who  thinks  my  arms  a  refuge  whence  must  every 
danger  flee, 

Ne'er  will  dream  how  well  I  loved  him,  nor  how  mother- 
love,  like  mine, 

Round  the  spirit's  inmost  recess  doth  its  tendrils  firm 
entwine. 

Well  I  know  that  he  grows  dearer,  every  moment,  unto 


me, 


And  my  fond  heart  often  trembles  lest  he  should  an 

idol  be ; 
But  the  same  good  God  who  gave  him,  planted  in  my 

yearning  soul 
The  deep  well-spring,  whose  bright  waters  never  more 

can  cease  to  roll 
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When  I'm  far  away,  sweet  sisters,  and  you  kneel  at 

eventide, 
Pray  that  He  will  be,  henceforward,  to  me  counsellor 

and  guide ; 
Pray  that  He  will  keep  my  darling  pure  in  thought  and 

deed  as  now, 
Till  He  calls  him — a  bright  spirit — at  His  own  right 

hand  to  bow ! 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

A     TALE      OF     CHIVALRY. 

THE  twilight  of  one  of  those  burning  days  of  summer 
whose  unclouded  sky  seems  to  speak  to  man  of  happier 
realms,  had  already  flung  its  broad  shadows  over  the 
valley  of  Unspunnen;  whilst  the  departing  rays  of  a 
gorgeous  sunset  continued  to  glitter  on  the  summits  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  Gradually,  however,  the  glowing 
tints  deepened,  then  grew  darker  and  darker,  until  they 
finally  yielded  to  the  still  more  sober  hues  of  night. 

Beneath  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  which,  from  their 
size  and  luxuriance,  appeared  almost  coeval  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  grew,  Burkhardt  of  Unspunnen  wan- 
dered to  and  fro  with  uneasy  step,  as  if  some  recent 
sorrow  occupied  his  troubled  mind.  At  times,  he  stood 
with  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  earth,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  the  object  of  his  contemplation  start  forth 
from  its  bosom  j  at  other  times,  he  would  raise  his  eyes 
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to  the  summits  of  the  trees,  whose  branches,  now  gently 
agitated  by  the  night-breeze,  seemed  to  breathe  sighs  of 
compassion  in  remembrance  of  those  happy  hours  which 
had  once  been  passed  beneath  their  welcome  shade. 
When,  however,  advancing  from,  beneath  them,  he  be- 
held the  deep  blue  heavens  with  the  bright  host  of  stars, 
hope  sprang  up  within  him  at  the  thoughts  of  that  glory 
to  which  those  heavens  and  those  stars,  all  lovely  and 
beauteous  as  they  seem,  are  but  the  faint  heralds;  and 
for  a  time  dissipated  the  grief  which  had  so  long  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  heart. 

From  these  reflections,  which,  from  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  busy 
world  and  its  many  paths,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  tones  of  a  manly  voice  addressing  him. 

Burkhardt  advancing,  beheld,  standing  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  two  Pilgrims,  clothed  in  the  usual  coarse  and 
sombre  garb,  with  their  broad  hats  drawn  over  their 
brows. 

"Praise  be  to  Grod  !"  said  the  Pilgrim  who  had  just 
before  awakened  Burkhardt' s  attention,  and  who,  from 
his  height  and  manner  appeared  to  be  the  elder  of  the 
two.  His  words  were  echoed  by  a  voice  whose  gentle 
and  faltering  accents  showed  the  speaker  to  be  still  but 
of  tender  years. 

"  Whither  are  you  going,  friends  ?  What  seek  you 
here  at  this  late  hour  ?"  said  Burkhardt.  "  If  you  wish 
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to  rest  you  after  your  journey,  enter,  and  with  God's 
blessing,  and  my  hearty  welcome,  recruit  yourselves." 

"  Noble  sir,  you  have  more  than  anticipated  our  peti- 
tion/' replied  the  elder  Pilgrim ;  "  our  duty  has  led  us 
far  from  our  native  land,  being  bound  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  fulfil  the  vow  of  a  beloved  parent.  We  have  been 
forced  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  climb  the  steep 
mountain  paths ;  and  the  strength  of  my  brother,  whose 
youth  but  ill  befits  him  for  such  fatigues,  began  to  fail, 
when  the  sight  of  your  castle's  towers,  which  the  moon's 
clear  beams  discovered  to  us,  revived  our  hopes.  We 
resolved  to  beg  a  night's  lodging  under  your  hospitable 
roof,  that  we  might  be  enabled  on  to-morrow's  dawn  to 
pursue  our  weary  way." 

"  Follow  me,  my  friends,"  said  Burkhardt,  as  he,  with 
quickened  step,  preceded  them,  that  he  might  give  some 
orders  for  their  entertainment.  The  Pilgrims,  rejoicing 
in  so  kind  a  reception,  followed  the  Knight  in  silence 
into  a  high  vaulted  saloon ;  over  which,  the  tapers,  that 
were  placed  in  branches  against  the  walls,  cast  a  solemn 
but  pleasing  light,  well  in  accordance  with  the  present 
feelings  of  the  parties. 

The  Knight  then  discerned  two  countenances  of  great 
beauty,  the  pleasing  impression  of  which  was  consi- 
derably heightened  by  the  modest  yet  easy  manner 
with  which  the  youthful  pair  received  their  host's  kind 
attentions.  Much  struck  with  their  appearance  and  de- 
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meanour,  Burkhardt  was  involuntarily  led  back  into  the 
train  of  thoughts  from  which  their  approach  had  aroused 
him ;  and  the  scenes  of  former  days  flitted  before  him 
as  he  recollected,  that  in  this  hall,  his  beloved  child  was 
ever  wont  to  greet  him  with  her  welcome  smile  on  his 
return  from  the  battle  or  the  chase; — brief  scenes  of  hap- 
piness, which  had  been  followed  by  events  that  had 
cankered  his  heart,  and  rendered  memory  but  an  instru- 
ment of  bitterness  and  chastisement. 

Supper  was  soon  after  served,  and  the  Pilgrims  were 
supplied  with  the  greatest  attention,  yet  conversation 
wholly  languished;  for  his  melancholy  reflections  occu- 
pied Burkhardt,  and  respect,  or  perhaps  a  more  kindly 
feeling,  towards  their  host  and  benefactor,  seemed  to 
have  sealed  the  lips  of  his  youthful  guests.  After 
supper,  however,  a  flask  of  the  Baron's  old  wine  cheered 
his  flagging  spirits,  and  emboldened  the  elder  Pilgrim 
to  break  through  the  spell  which  had  chained  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  sir,"  said  he,  "  for  I  feel  that  it 
must  seem  intrusive  in  me  to  presume  to  seek  the  cause 
of  that  sorrow  which  thus  severely  oppresses  you,  and 
renders  you  so  sad  a  spectator  of  the  bounty  and  happi- 
ness which  you  -liberally  bestow  upon  others.  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  a  mere  idle  curiosity  that 
makes  me  express  my  wonder  that  you  can  thus  dwell 
alone  in  this  spacious  and  noble  mansion,  the  prey  to  so 
deeply  rooted  a  sorrow.  Would  that  it  were  in  our 
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power,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  alleviate  the 
cares  of  one  who  with  such  bounteous  hand  relieves  the 
wants  of  his  poorer  brethren  \" 

11 1  thank  you  for  your  sympathy,  good  Pilgrim,"  said 
the  old  noble ;  "  but  what  can  it  avail  you  to  know  the 
story  of  those  griefs  which  have  made  this  earth  a 
desert,  and  which  are,  with  rapid  pace,  conducting  me 
where  alone  I  can  expect  to  find  rest.  Spare  me,  then, 
the  pain  of  recalling  scenes  which  I  would  fain  bury  in 
oblivion.  As  yet,  you  are  in  the  spring  of  life,  when 
no  sad  remembrance  gives  a  discordant  echo  of  past 
follies,  or  of  joys  irrecoverably  lost.  Seek  not  to  darken 
the  sunshine  of  your,  I  trust,  unsullied  youth,  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  fierce,  guilty  beings  who,  in  listening 
to  the  fiendlike  suggestions  of  their  passions,  are  led 
astray  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  and  tear  asunder  ties 
which  nature,  by  the  holiest  bonds,  had  seemed  to  unite 
to  their  very  souls. " 

Burkhardt  thus  sought  to  avoid  the  entreaty  of  the 
Pilgrim.  But  the  request  was  still  urged  with  such 
earnest  though  delicate  persuasion,  and  the  rich  tones  of 
the  stranger's  voice  awoke  within  him  so  many  thoughts 
of  days  long,  long  past,  that  the  Knight  felt  himself  almost 
irresistibly  impelled  to  unburden  his  long-closed  heart  to 
one  who  seemed  to  enter  into  its  feelings  with  a  sincere 
cordiality. 

"  Your  artless  sympathy  has  won  my  confidence,  my 
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young  friends/'  said  he,  "  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
of  that  sorrow  which  gnaws  my  heart. 

"  You  see  me  now,  indeed,  here,  lonely  and  forsaken, 
like  a  tree  shaken  by  the  tempest's  violence.  But  for- 
tune once  looked  upon  me  with  her  blandest  smiles ; 
and  I  felt  myself  rich  in  the  consciousness  of  my  pros- 
perity, and  the  gifts  which  bounteous  Heaven  had 
bestowed.  My  powerful  vassals  made  me  a  terror  to 
those  enemies  which,  the  protection  thut  I  was  ever 
ready  to  afford  to  the  oppressed  and  helpless,  brought 
against  me.  My  rich  and  fertile  possessions  not  only 
supplied  my  family  with  profusion,  but  enabled  me,  with 

* 

liberal  hand,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor;  and  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  a  manner  justly 
becoming  my  state  and  my  name.  But  of  all  the  gifts 
which  Heaven  had  showered  upon  me,  that  which  t 
most  prized  was  a  wife,  whose  virtues  had  made  her  the 
idol  of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  she  who  was 
already  an  angel,  and  unfitted  for  this  grosser  world,  was 
too  soon,  alas !  claimed  by  her  kindred  spirits.  One 
brief  year  alone  had  beheld  our  happiness. 

"  My  grief  and  anguish  were  most  bitter;  and  would 
soon  have  laid  me  in  the  same  grave  with  her,  but  that 
she  had  left  me  a  daughter,  for  whose  dear  sake  I  strug- 
gled earnestly  against  my  affliction.  In  her  were  now 
centred  all  my  cares,  all  my  hopes,  all  my  happiness. 
As  she  grew  in  years,  so  did  her  likeness  to  her  sainted 
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mother  increase  ;  and  every  look  and  gesture  reminded 
me  of  my  Agnes.  With  her  mother's  beauty  I  had, 
with  fond  presumption,  dared  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
Ida  would  inherit  her  mother's  virtues. 

"  Greatly  did  I  feel  the  sad  void  that  my  irreparable 
loss  had  occasioned  me  ;  but  the  very  thought  of  marry- 
ing again  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  profanation  to  the 
memory  of  my  Agnes.  If,  however,  even  for  a  single 
instant  I  had  entertained  this  disposition,  one  look  at 
her  child  would  have  crushed  it;  and  made  me  cling 
with  still  fonder  hope  to  her,  in  the  fond  confidence  that 
she  would  reward  me  for  every  sacrifice  that  I  could 
make.  Alas  !  my  friends,  this  hope  was  built  on  an 
unsure  foundation  !  and  my  heart  is  even  now  tortured 
when  I  think  on  those  delusive  dreams. 

"Ida,  with  the  fondest  caresses,  would  dispel  each 
care  from  my  brow  ;  in  sickness  and  in  health  she 
watched  me  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  ;  her  whole 
endeavour  seemed  to  be  to  anticipate  my  wishes.  But, 
alas  !  like  the  serpent,  which  only  fascinates  to  destroy, 
she  lavished  these  caresses  and  attentions  to  blind  me, 
and  wrap  me  in  a  fatal  security. 

"  Many  and  deep  were  the  affronts,  revenged  indeed, 
but  not  forgotten,  which  had  long  since  caused  (with 
shame,  I  avow  it)  a  deadly  hatred  between  myself  and 
Rupert,  Lord  of  Wadischwyl,  which  the  slightest 
occasion  seemed  to  increase  to  a  degree  of  madness.  As 
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he  dared  no  longer  throw  clown  the  gauntlet,  I  having 
always  in  single  combat  come  off  the  victor,  he  found 
means,  much  harder  than  steel  or  iron,  to  glut  his 
revenge  upon  me. 

"  Duke  Berchtold  of  Zahringen,  one  of  those  wealthy 
and  powerful  tyrants  who  are  the  very  pests  of  that 
society  of  whose  rights  they  ought  to  be  the  ready 
guardians,  had  made  a  sudden  irruption  on  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  seizing  their  herds  and 
flocks,  and  insulting  their  wives  and  daughters.  Though 
possessed  of  great  courage,  yet  being  not  much  used  to 
warfare,  these  unhappy  men  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  tyrant ;  and  hastened  to  intreat  my  instant  succour. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  I  assembled  my  brave  vas- 
sals, and  marched  against  the  spoiler.  After  a  long  and 
severe  struggle,  God  blessed  our  cause;  and  our  victory 
was  complete. 

"  On  the  morning,  that  I  was  about  to  depart  on  my 
return  to  my  castle,  one  of  my  followers  announced  to  me 
that  the  Duke  had  arrived  in  my  camp,  and  wished  an 
immediate  interview  with  me.  I  instantly  went  forth  to 
meet  him ;  and  Berchtold  hastening  towards  me,  with  a 
smile,  offered  me  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation. 
I  frankly  accepted  it  \  not  suspecting  that  falsehood 
could  lurk  beneath  so  open  and  friendly  an  aspect. 

"  l  My  friend/  said  he,  t  for  such  I  must  call  you, 
your  valour  iu  this  contest  having  won  my  esteem, 
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although  I  could  at  once  convince  you  that  I  have  just 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  insolent  mountaineers.  But, 
in  spite  of  your  victory  in  this  unjust  strife,  into  which 
doubtless  you  were  induced  to  enter  by  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  those  villains,  yet  as  my  nature  abhors  to  pro- 
long dissensions,  I  would  willingly  cease  to  think  that 
we  are  enemies;  and  commence  a  friendship  which,  on 
my  part,  at  least,  shall  not  be  broken.  In  token,  there- 
fore, that  you  do  not  mistrust  a  fellow-soldier,  return 
with  me  to  my  castle,  that  we  may  there  drown  all  re- 
membrance of  our  past  disunion/ 

11  During  a  long  time,  I  resisted  his  importunity,  for 
I  had  now  been  more  than  a  year  absent  from  my  home ; 
and  was  doubly  impatient  to  return,  as  I  fondly  imagined 
that  my  delay  would  occasion  much  anxiety  to  my 
daughter.  But  the  Duke,  with  such  apparent  kindness 
and  in  such  a  courteous  manner  renewed  and  urged  his 

o 

solicitations,  that  I  could  resist  no  longer. 

"  His  highness  entertained  me  with  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality and  unremitted  attention.  But  I  soon  perceived 
that  an  honest  man  is  more  in  his  element  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  battle,  than  amongst  the  blandishments  of  a 
court  ]  where  the  lip  and  the  gesture  carry  welcome, 
but  where  the  heart,  to  which  the.  tongue  is  never  the 
herald,  is  corroded  by  the  unceasing  strifes  of  jealousy 
and  envy.  I  soon  too  saw  that  my  rough  and  undis- 
guised manners  were  an  occasion  of  much  mirth  to  the 
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perfumed  and  essenced  nothings  who  crowded  the  halls 
of  the  Duke.  I  however  stifled  my  resentment,  when  I 
considered  that  these  creatures  lived  but  in  his  favour ; 
like  those  swarms  of  insects  which  are  warmed  into  ex- 
istence from  the  dunghill,  by  the  sun's  rays. 

a  I  had  remained  the  unwilling  guest  of  the  Duke 
during  some  days;  when  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  of 
distinction  was  announced  with  much  ceremony;  this 
stranger  I  found  to  be  my  bitterest  foe,  Rupert  of 
Wadischwyl.  The  Duke  received  him  with  the  most 
marked  politeness  and  attention ;  and  more  than  once  I 
fancied  that  I  perceived  the  precedence  of  me  was  stu- 
diously given  to  my  enemy.  My  frank  yet  haughty 
nature  could  ill  brook  this  system  of  disparagement ; 
and,  besides,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  but  play  the 
hypocrite  if  I  partook  of  the  same  cup  with  the  man  for 
whom  I  entertained  a  deadly  hatred. 

"  I  resolved  therefore  to  depart ;  and  sought  his  high- 
ness to  bid  him  farewell.  He  appeared  much  distressed 
at  my  resolution ;  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  avow  the 
cause  of  my  abrupt  departure.  I  candidly  confessed  that 
the  undue  favour  which  I  thought  he  showed  to  my  rival 
was  the  cause. 

"'I  am  hurt,  deeply  hurt/  said  the  Duke,  affecting 
an  air  of  great  sorrow,  i  that  my  friend,  and  that  friend 
the  valiant  Unspunnen,  should  think  thus  unjustly, 
dare  I  add,  thus  meanly  of  me.  No,  I  have  not  even 
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in  thought  wronged  you;  and  to  prove  my  sincerity 
and  my  regard  for  your  welfare,  know  that  it  was 
not  chance  which  conducted  your  adversary  to  my 
court.  He  comes  in  consequence  of  my  eager  wish  to 
reconcile  two  men  whom  I  so  much  esteem;  and  whose 
worth  and  excellence  place  them  amongst  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  favoured  land.  Let  me,  therefore/  said 
he,  taking  my  hand  and  the  hand  of  Rupert,  who  had 
entered  during  our  discourse,  '  let  me  have  the  enviable 
satisfaction  of  reconciling  two  such  men,  and  of  termi- 
nating your  ancient  discord.  You  cannot  refuse  a  re- 
quest so  congenial  to  that  holy  faith  which  we  all  profess. 
Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  be  the  minister  of  peace ;  and  to 
.suggest  that,  in  token  and  in  confirmation  of  an  act  which 
will  draw  down  Heaven's  blessing  on  us  all,  you  will 
permit  our  holy  church  to  unite  in  one,  your  far-famed 
lovely  daughter,  with  Lord  Rupert's  only  son;  whose 
virtues,  if  reports  speak  truly,  render  him  no  undeserving 
object  of  her  love/ 

"  A  rage,  which  seemed  in  an  instant  to  turn  my  blood 
into  fire,  and  which  almost  choked  my  utterance,  took 
possession  of  me. 

"  t  What !'  exclaimed  I,  {  what,  think  you  that  I  would 
thus  sacrifice,  thus  cast  away  my  precious  jewel !  thus 
debase  my  beloved  Ida  ?  No,  by  her  sainted  mother,  I 
swear  that  rather  than  see  her  married  to  his  son,  I 
would  devote  her  to  the  cloister !  Nay,  I  would  rather 
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see  her  dead  at  my  feet,  than  suffer  her  purity  to  be  sul- 
lied by  such  contamination !' 

"  i  But  for  the  presence  of  his  highness/  cried  Rupert 
wrathfully,  'your  life  should  instantly  answer  for  this 
insult !  Nathless,  I  will  well  mark  you,  and  watch  you, 
too,  my  lord ;  and  if  you  escape  my  revenge,  you  are 
more  than  man/ 

" l  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord  of  Unspunnen/  said  the 
Duke,  'you  are  much  too  rash.  Your  passion  has 
clouded  your  reason;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  live  to 
repent  having  so  scornfully  refused  my  friendly  pro- 
posal/ 

"  'You  may  judge  me  rash,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  per- 
haps think  me  somewhat  too  bold,  because  I  dare  assert 
the  truth,  in  the  courts  of  princes.  But  since  my  tongue 
cannot  frame  itself  to  speak  that  which  my  heart  does 
not  dictate,  and  my  plain  but  honest  manner  seems  to 
displease  you,  I  will,  with  your  highness' s  permission, 
withdraw  to  my  own  domain ;  whence  I  have  been  but 
too  long  absent.' 

" '  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  you  have  my  permission/ 
said  the  Duke  haughtily;  and  at  the  same  time  turning 
coldly  from  me. 

"  My  horse  was  brought ;  I  mounted  him  with  as  much 
composure  as  I  could  command ;  and  I  breathed  more 
freely  as  I  left  the  castle  far  behind. 

"During  the  second  day's  journey  I  arrived  within  a 
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near  view  of  ray  own  native  mountains;  and  I  felt 
doubly  invigorated,  as  their  pure  breezes  were  wafted 
towards  me.  Still  the  fond  anxiety  of  a  father  for  his 
beloved  child,  and  that  child  his  only  treasure,  made  the 
way  seem  doubly  long.  But  as  I  approached  the  turn 
of  the  road  which  is  immediately  in  front  of  my  castle, 
I  almost  then  wished  the  way  lengthened;  for  my  joy, 
my  hopes,  and  my  apprehensions  cr jwded  upon  me  al- 
most to  suffocation.  'A  few  short  minutes,  however/  I 
thought,  (  and  then  the  truth,  ill  or  good,  will  be  known 
to  me/ 

"  When  I  came  in  full  sight  of  my  dwelling,  all  seemed 
in  peace ;  nought  exhibited  any  change  since  I  had  left 
it.  I  spurred  my  horse  on  to  the  gate;  but  as  I  ad- 
vanced, the  utter  stillness  and  desertion  of  all  around 
surprised  me.  Xot  a  domestic,  not  a  peasant  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  courts;  it  appeared  as  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  were  still  asleep. 

"  '  Merciful  Heaven  V  I  thought,  l  what  can  this  still- 
ness forebode  !  Is  she,  is  my  beloved  child  dead  ?' 

"  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  pull  the  bell.  Thrice 
I  attempted,  yet  thrice  the  dread  of  learning  the  awful 
truth  prevented  me.  One  moment,  one  word,  even  one 
sign,  and  I  might  be  a  forlorn,  childless,  wretched  man, 
for  ever !  None  but  a  father  can  feel  or  fully  sympa- 
thize in  the  agony  of  those  moments  !  none  but  a  father 
can  ever  fitly  describe  them  !  My  existence  seemed  even 
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to  depend  upon  the  breath  of  the  first  passer-by;  and 
my  eye  shrank  from  observation  lest  it  should  encounter 
me. 

"I  was  aroused  from  this  inactive  state  by  my  faithful 
dog  springing  towards  me,  to  welcome  my  return  with 
his  boisterous  caresses,  and  deep  and  loud-toned  expres- 
sions of  his  joy.  Then,  the  old  porter,  attracted  by  the 
noise,  came  to  the  gate,  which  he  instantly  opened;  but, 
as  he  was  hurrying  forward  to  meet  me,  I  readily  per- 
ceived that  some  sudden  and  painful  recollection  checked 
his  eagerness.  I  leaped  from  my  horse  quickly,  and 
entered  the  hall.  All  the  other  domestics  now  came 
forward,  except  my  faithful  steward  Wilfred,  he  who 
had  been  always  the  foremost  to  greet  his  master. 

"'Where  is  my  daughter?  where  is  your  mistress?' 
I  eagerly  exclaimed ;  '  let  me  but  know  that  she  lives. 
Yet  stop,  stop ;  one  moment,  one  short  moment,  ere  you 
tell  me  I  am  lost  for  ever !' 

"  The  faithful  Wilfred,  who  had  now  entered  the  hall, 
threw  himself  at  my  feet;  and  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  earnestly  pressed  my  hand, 
and  hesitatingly  informed  me  that  my  daughter  lived: 
was  well,  he  believed,  but — had  quitted  the  castle. 

"  'Now,  speak  more  quickly,  old  man/  said  I  hastily, 
and  passionately  interrupting  him :  'What  is  it  you  can 
mean  ?  my  daughter  lives ;  my  Ida  is  well,  but  she  is 
not  here!  Now,  have  you  and  my  vassals  proved  recre- 
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ants,  and  suffered  my  castle  in  my  absence  to  be  robbed 
of  its  greatest  treasure  ?  Speak  !  speak  plainly  I  com- 
mand ye !' 

" l  It  is  with  anguish,  as  great  almost  as  your  own 
can  be,  my  beloved  master,  that  I  make  known  to  you 
the  sad  truth  that  your  daughter  has  quitted  her  father's 
roof  to  become  the  wife  of  Conrad,  the  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Wadischwyl.' 

"  { The  wife  of  Lord  Rupert's  son  !  my  Ida  the  wife 
of  the  son  of  him  whose  very  name  my  soul  loathes  !' 

"My  wrath  now  knew  no  bounds;  the  torments  of 
hell  seemed  to  have  changed  the  current  of  my  blood. 
In  the  madness  of  my  passion  I  even  cursed  my  own 
dear  daughter  !  Yes,  Pilgrim,  I  even  cursed  her  on 
whom  I  had  so  fondly  doted ;  for  whose  sake  alone  life 
for  me  had  any  charms.  Oh !  how  often  since  have  I 
attempted  to  recall  that  curse  !  and  these  bitter  tears, 
which  even  now  I  cannot  control,  witness  how  severe 
has  been  my  repentance  of  that  awful  and  unnatural  act ! 

"  Dreadful  were  the  imprecations  which  I  heaped  upon 
my  enemy ;  and  deep  was  the  revenge  I  swore.  I  know 
not  to  what  fearful  length  my  unbridled  passion  would 
have  hurried  me,  had  I  not,  from  its  very  excess,  sunk 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  my  domestics.  When  I  re- 
covered, I  found  myself  in  my  own  chamber,  and  Wil- 
fred seated  near  me.  Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before 
I  came  to  a  clear  recollection  of  the  past  events ;  and 
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when  I  did,  it  seemed  as  if  an  age  of  crime  and  misery 
had  weighed  me  down,  and  chained  my  tongue.  My  eye 
involuntarily  wandered  to  that  part  of  the  chamber 
where  hung  my  daughter's  portrait.  But  this,  the  faith- 
ful old  man, — who  had  not  removed  it,  no  doubt  think- 
ing that  to  do  so  would  have  offended  me, — had  contrived 
to  hide,  by  placing  before  it  a  piece  of  armour,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  had  accidentally  fallen  into  that 
position. 

"  Many  more  days  elapsed  ere  I  was  enabled  to  listen 
to  the  particulars  of  my  daughter's  flight;  which  I  will, 
not  to  detain  you  longer  with  my  griefs,  now  briefly  re- 
late.— It  appeared,  that  urged  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty, 
and  by  a  curiosity  most  natural,  I  confess,  to  youth, 
Conrad  of  Wadischwyl  had,  for  a  long  time  sought,  but 
sought  in  vain,  to  see  my  Ida.  Chance,  at  length,  how- 
ever, favoured  him.  On  her  way  to  hear  mass  at  our 
neighbouring  monastery,  he  beheld  her ;  and  beheld  her 
but  to  love.  Her  holy  errand  did  not  prevent  him  from 
addressing  her ;  and  well  the  smooth-tongued  villain 
knew  how  to  gain  the  ear  of  one  so  innocent,  so  unsus- 
picious as  my  Ida !  Too  soon,  alas,  did  his  accursed 
flatteries  win  their  way  to  her  guiltless  heart. 

"My  child's  affection  for  her  father  was  unbounded ; 
and  readily  would  she  have  sacrificed  her  life  for  mine. 
But  when  love  has  once  taken  possession  of  the  female 
heart,  too  quickly  drives  he  thence  those  sterner  guests, 
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reason  and  duty.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  she  was 
won ;  and  induced  to  unite  herself  to  Wiidischwyl, 
before  my  return,  by  his  crafty  and  insidious  argument 
that  I  should  be  more  easily  persuaded  to  give  them 
my  pardon  and  my  blessing,  when  I  found  that  the  step 
that  she  had  taken  was  irrevocable.  With  almost  equal 
art,  he  pleaded  too  that  their  union  would  doubtless 
heal  the  breach  between  the  families  of  Wiidischwyl 
and  Unspunnen ;  and  thus  terminate  that  deadly 
hatred  which  my  gentle  Ida,  ever  the  intercessor  for 
peace,  had  always  condemned.  By  this  specious  sophis- 
try, my  poor  misguided  child  was  prevailed  upon  to  tear 
herself  from  the  heart  of  a  fond  parent,  to  unite  herself 
with  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  the  son  of  that  parent's 
most  bitter  enemy." 

The  pain  of  these  recollections  so  overcame  Burk- 
hardt,  that  some  time  elapsed  ere  he  could  master  his 
feelings  :  at  length  he  proceeded. 

a  My  soul  seemed  now  to  have  but  one  feeling, — Re- 
venge. All  other  passions  were  annihilated  by  this 
master  one ;  and  I  instantly  prepared  myself  and  my 
vassals  to  chastise  this  worse  than  robber.  But 
such  satisfaction  was  (I  now  thank  G-od)  denied  me; 
for  the  Duke  of  Zahringen  soon  gave  me  memorable 
cause  to  recollect  his  parting  words.  Having  attached 
himself  with  his  numerous  followers  to  my  rival's  party, 
these  powerful  chiefs  suddenly  invaded  my  domain.  A 
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severe  struggle  against  most  unequal  numbers  ensued. 
But  at  length,  though  my  brave  retainers  would  fain 
have  prolonged  the  hopeless  strife,  resolved  to  stop  a 
needless  waste  of  blood,  I  left  the  field  to  my  foes ;  and, 
with  the  remnant  of  my  faithful  soldiers,  hastened,  in 
deep  mortification,  to  bury  myself  within  these  walls. 
This  galling  repulse  prevented  all  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation with  my  daughter,  whom  I  now  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  my  disgrace  :  and  consequently,  I  forbade 
her  name  even  to  be  mentioned  in  my  presence. 

"  Years  rolled  on :  and  I  had  no  intelligence  of  her, 
until  I  learned  by  a  mere  chance  that  she  had  with  her 
husband  quitted  her  native  land.  Altogether,  more 
than  twenty,  to  me  long,  long  years,  have  now  passed 
since  her  flight }  and  though,  when  time  brought  repen- 
tance, and  my  anger  and  revenge  yielded  to  better 
feelings,  I  made  every  effort  to  gain  tidings  of  my  poor 
child,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  further 
traces  of  her.  The  chance  of  so  doing  was  indeed 
rendered  more  difficult,  by  the  death  of  my  faithful 
Wilfred,  shortly  after  my  defeat,  and  by  the  character 
of  his  successor, — an  individual  of  strict  integrity,  but  of 
an  austere  temper  and  forbidding  manners.  Here, 
therefore,  have  I  lived  a  widowed,  childless,  heart- 
broken old  man.  But  I  have  at  least  learned  to  bow  to 
the  dispensations  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  which  has 
in  its  justice  stricken  me,  for  thus  remorselessly  cherish- 
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ing  that  baneful  passion  which  Holy  Law  so  expressly 
forbids.  Oh  !  how  I  have  yearned  to  see  my  beloved 
child  !  how  I  have  longed  to  clasp  her  to  this  withered, 
blighted  heart !  With  scalding  tears  of  the  bitterest 
repentance  have  I  revoked  those  deadly  curses,  which, 
in  the  plenitude  of  my  unnatural  wrath,  I  dared  to  utter 
daily.  Ceaselessly  do  I  now  weary  Heaven  with  my 
prayers  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  those  fatal  impreca- 
tions ;  or  let  them  fall  on  my  own  head,  and  shower 
down  only  its  choicest  blessings  on  that  of  my  beloved 
child  !  But  a  fear,  which  freezes  my  veins  with  horror, 
constantly  haunts  me  lest  the  maledictions  which  I 
dared  to  utter  in  my  moments  of  demoniac  vindictive- 
ness,  should,  in  punishment  for  my  impiety,  have  been 
fulfilled. 

"  Often  in  my 'dreams,  do  I  behold  my  beloved  child; 
but  her  looks  are  always  in  sadness,  and  she  ever  seems 
mildly  but  most  sorrowfully  to  upbraid  me,  for  having 
so  inhumanly  cast  her  from  me.  Yet  she  must,  I  fear, 
have  died  long  ere  now;  for,  were  she  living,  she  would 
not,  I  think,  have  ceased  to  endeavour  to  regain  the 
affections  of  a  father  who  once  loved  her  so  tenderly. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  she  made  many  efforts  to  obtain 
my  forgiveness.  Nay,  I  have  subsequently  learned 
that  she  even  knelt  at  the  threshold  of  my  door,  and 
piteously  supplicated  to  be  allowed  to  see  me.  But  my 
commands  had  been  so  peremptory,  and  as  I  before  ob- 
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served,  the  steward  who  had  replaced  Wilfred,  was  of 
so  stern  and  unbending  a  disposition,  that,  just  and 
righteous  as  was  this  her  last  request,  it  was  unfeel- 
ingly denied  to  her.  Eternal  Heaven  !  she  whom  I  had 
loved  as  perhaps  never  father  loved  before — she  whom 
I  had  fondly  watched  almost  hourly  lest  the  rude  breeze 
of  winter  should  chill  her,  or  the  summer's  heat  should 
scorch  her — she  whom  I  had  cherished  in  sickness 
through  many  a  livelong  night,  with  a  mother's  devo- 
tion, and  more  than  a  mother's  solicitude,  even  she, 
the  only  child  of  my  beloved  Agnes,  and  the  anxious 
object  of  the  last  moments  of  her  life,  was  spurned  from 
my  door  !  from  this  door  whence  no  want  goes  unre- 
lieved, and  where  the  very  beggar  finds  rest  !  And 
now,  when  I  would  bless  the  lips  that  even  could  say 
to  me,  {  she  lives/  I  can  nowhere  gather  the  slightest 
tidings  of  my  child.  Ah,  had  I  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  had  I  not  suffered  my  better  feelings  to  be 
mastered  by  the  wildest,  and  fellest  passions,  I  might 
have  seen  herself,  and  perhaps  her  children,  happy 
around  me,  cheering  the  evening  of  my  life.  And  when 
my  last  hour  shall  come,  they  would  have  closed  my 
eyes  in  peace,  and  in  unfeigned  sorrow  have  daily 
addressed  to  Heaven  their  innocent  prayers  for  my 
soul's  eternal  rest ;  instead  of  the  hirelings  who  will  now 
execute  the  mummery  of  mourning,  and  impatiently 
hurry  me  to  an  unlamented,  a  lonely,  and  unhonoured 
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grave.  To  those  children  also,  would  have  descended 
that  inheritance  which  must  at  my  decease  fall  to  an 
utter  stranger,  who  bears  not  even  my  name. 

"  You  now  know,  Pilgrims,  the  cause  of  my  grief; 
and  I  see  by  the  tears  which  you  have  so  abundantly 
shed,  that  you  truly  pity  the  forlorn  being  before  you. 
Remember  him  and  his  sorrows  therefore  ever  in  your 
prayers;  and  when  you  kneel  at  the  shrine  to  which 
you  are  bound,  let  not  those  sorrows  be  forgotten." 

The  elder  Pilgrim  in  vain  attempted  to  answer ;  the 
excess  of  his  feelings  overpowered  his  utterance.  At 
length,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Burkhardt,  and 
casting  off  his  Pilgrim's  habits,  he,  with  difficulty  ex- 
claimed. 

"  See  here,  thine  Ida's  son  !  and  behold  in  my  youth- 
ful companion,  thine  Ida's  daughter  !  Yes,  before  you 
kneel  the  children  of  her  whom  you  so  much  lament. 
We  came  to  sue  for  that  pardon,  for  that  love,  which 
we  had  feared  would  have  been  denied  us.  But  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  has  mollified  your  heart,  we  have  only 
to  implore  that  you  will  suffer  us  to  use  our  poor  efforts 
to  alleviate  your  sorrows,  and  render  more  bright  and 
cheerful  your  declining  years." 

In  wild  and  agitated  surprise,  Burkhardt  gazed  in- 
tently upon  them.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  beautiful 
vision  were  before  him,  which  he  feared  even  a  breath 
might  dispel.  When,  however,  he  became  assured  that 
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he  was  under  the  influence  of  no  delusion,  the  tumult  of 
his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  sank  senselessly 
on  the  neck  of  the  elder  Pilgrim ;  who,  with  his  sister's 
assistance,  quickly  raised  the  old  man,  and  by  their 
united  efforts  restored  him,  ere  long,  to  his  senses.  But 
when  Burkhardt  beheld  the  younger  Pilgrim,  the  very 
image  of  his  lost  Ida,  bending  over  him  with  the  most 
anxious  and  tender  solicitude,  he  thought  that  death 
had  ended  all  his  worldly  sufferings,  and  that  Heaven 
had  already  opened  to  his  view. 

"  Great  God  I"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  a  I  am  un- 
worthy of  these  thy  mercies  !  Grant  me  to  receive  them 
as  I  ought !  I  need  not  ask,"  added  he,  after  a  pause, 
and  pressing  the  Pilgrims  to  his  bosom,  "  for  a  confir- 
mation of  your  statement,  or  of  my  own  sensations  of 
joy.  All,  all  tells  me  that  you  are  the  children  of  my 
beloved  Ida.  Say,  therefore,  is  your  mother  dead,  or 
dare  I  hope  once  more  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart  ?" 

The  elder  Pilgrim,  whose  name  was  Hermann,  then 
stated  to  him,  that  two  years  had  passed  since  his  parent 
had  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms.  Her  latest  prayer 
was,  that  Heaven  would  forgive  her  the  sorrow  she  had 
caused  her  father,  and  forbear  to  visit  her  own  error  on 
her  children's  heads.  He  then  added  that  his  father 
had  been  dead  many  years. 

"  My  mother,"  continued  Hermann,  drawing  from  his 
bosom  a  small  sealed  packet,  "  commanded  me,  on  her 
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deathbed,  to  deliver  this  into  your  own  hands.  '  My 
son/  she  said,  'when  I  am  dead,  if  my  father  still  lives, 
cast  yourself  at  his  feet,  and  desist  not  your  supplications 
until  you  have  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will 
read  this  prayer.  It  will  acquaint  him  with  a  repentance 
that  may  incite  him  to  recall  his  curse ;  and  thus  cause 
the  earth  to  lie  lightly  on  all  that  will  shortly  remain  of 
his  once  loved  Ida.  Paint  to  him  the  hours  of  anguish 
which  even  your  tender  years  have  witnessed.  Weary 
him,  my  son,  with  your  entreaties;  cease  them  not  until 
you  have  wrung  from  him  his  forgiveness/ 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  I  solemnly  engaged  to  perform 
my  mother's  request;  and  as  soon  as  our  grief  for  the 
loss  of  so  dear,  so  fond  a  parent,  would  permit  us,  my 
sister  and  myself  resolved,  in  these  pilgrim's  habits,  to 
visit  your  castle;  and,  by  gradual  means,  to  have  at- 
tempted to  win  your  affections,  if  we  should  have  found 
you  still  relentless,  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  our 
mother's  prayer." 

"  Praise  be  to  that  God,  my  son/'  said  Burkhardt, 
"at  whose  command  the  waters  spring  from  the  barren 
rock,  that  he  has  bidden  the  streams  of  love  and  repen- 
tance to  flow  once  more  from  my  once  barren  and  flinty 
heart.  But  let  me  not  delay  to  open  this  sad  memorial 
of  your  mother's  griefs.  I  wish  you,  my  children,  to 
listen  to  it,  that  you  may  hear  both  her  exculpation  and 
her  wrongs." 
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Burkhardt  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  remained  for 
some  moments  earnestly  struggling  with  his  feelings. 
At  length,  he  broke  the  seal;  and,  with  a  voice  which  at 
times  was  almost  overpowered,  read  aloud  the  contents. 

"My  beloved   father, — if  by  that   fond   title   your 
daughter  may  still  address  you, — feeling  that  my  sad 
days  are  now  numbered,  I  make  this  last  effort,  ere  my 
strength  shall  fail  me,  to  obtain  at  least  your  pity  for 
her  you  once  so  much  loved ;  and  to  beseech  you  to  recall 
that  curse  which  has  weighed  too  heavily  upon  her  heart. 
Indeed,  my  father,  I  ani  not  quite  that  guilty  wretch 
you  think  me.     Do  not  imagine,  that  neglecting  every 
tie  of  duty  and  gratitude,  I  could  have  left  the  tenderest 
of  parents  to  his  widowed  lonely  home,  and  have  united 
myself  with  the  son  of  his  sworn  foe,  had  I  not  fondly, 
most  ardently  hoped,  nay;  had  cherished  the  idea  almost 
to    certainty,  that   you  would,  when   you   found   that 
I  was  a  wife,  have  quickly  pardoned  a  fault,  which  the 
fears  of  your  refusal  to  our  union  had  alone  tempted 
me   to  commit.      I  firmly  believed  that  my  husband 
would  then  have  shared  with  me  my  father's  love,  and 
have,  with  his  child,  the  pleasing  task  of  watching  over 
his  happiness  and  comfort.     But  never  did  I  for  an  in- 
stant imagine  that  I  was  permanently  wounding  the 
heart  of  that  father.     My  youth,  and  the  ardour  of  my 
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husband's  persuasions,  must  plead  some  extenuation  of 
my  fault. 

"  The  day  that  I  learnt  the  news  of  your  having  pro- 
nounced against  me  that  fatal  curse,  and  your  fixed 
determination  never  more  to  admit  me  to  your  presence, 
has  been  marked  in  characters  indelible  on  my  memory. 
At  that  moment,  it  appeared  as  if  Heaven  had  abandoned 
me,  had  marked  me  for  its  reprobation  as  a  parricide  ! 
My  brain  and  my  heart  seemed  on  fire,  whilst  my  blood 
froze  in  my  veins.  The  dullness  of  death  crept  over 
every  limb,  and  my  tongue  refused  all  utterance.  I 
would  have  wept,  but  the  source  of  my  tears  was  dried 
within  me. 

"  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  I  know  not,  as  I 
at  length  became  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  some 
days.  On  returning  to  a  full  consciousness  of  my 
wretchedness,  I  would  instantly  have  rushed  to  your 
abode,  and  cast  myself  at  your  feet,  to  wring  from  you, 
if  possible,  your  forgiveness  of  my  crime ;  but  my  limbs 
were  incapable  of  all  motion.  Soon,  too,  I  learned  that 
the  letters,  which  I  dictated,  were  returned  unopened ; 
and  my  husband  at  last  informed  me,  that  all  his  efforts 
to  see  you  had  been  utterly  fruitless. 

"  Yet  the  moment  I  had  gained  sufficient  strength,  I 
went  to  the  castle ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  even  as  I 
entered,  I  encountered  a  stern  wretch,  to  whom  my 
person  was  not  unknown ;  and  he  instantly  told  me  that 
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my  efforts  to  see  his  master  would  be  useless.  I  used 
prayers  and  entreaties;  I  even  knelt  upon  the  bare 
ground  to  him.  But  so  far  from  listening  to  me,  he  led 
me  to  the  gate,  and,  in  my  presence,  dismissed  the  old 
porter  who  had  admitted  me,  and  who  afterwards  fol- 
lowed my  fortunes  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  Finding 
that  all  my  attempts  were  without  hope,  and  that  several 
of  the  old  servants  had  been  discarded  on  my  account, 
with  a  heart  completely  broken,  I  succumbed  to  my  fate, 
and  abandoned  all  farther  attempt. 

"After  the  birth  of  my  son  (to  whose  fidelity  and 
love  I  trust  this  sad  memorial),  my  husband,  who,  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude,  employed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  divert  my  melancholy,  having  had  a  valuable 
property  in  Italy  bequeathed  to  him,  prevailed  upon  me 
to  repair  to  that  favoured  and  beauteous  country.  But 
neither  the  fond  attentions  of  my  beloved  Conrad,  nor 
the  bright  sunshine  and  luxurious  breezes  of  that  region 
of  wonders,  could  overcome  a  grief  so  deeply  rooted  as 
mine ;  and  I  soon  found  that  the  gay  garden  of  Europe 
had  less  charms  for  me,  than  my  own  dear  native  land, 
with  its  dark,  pine-clad  mountains. 

"  Shortly  after  we  had  arrived  at  Rome.  I  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter ;  an  event  which  was  only  too  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  my  affectionate  husband.  The 
necessity  of  ceaseless  attention  to  my  infant,  in  some 
measure  alleviated  the  intense  anguish  which  I  suffered 
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from  that  most  severe  loss.  Nevertheless,  in  the  very 
depth  of  this  sorrow  which  almost  overcharged  my  heart, 
Heaven  only  knows  how  often,  and  how  remorsefully, 
while  bending  over  my  own  dear  children  in  sickness, 
have  I  called  to  mind  the  anxious  fondness  with  which 
the  tenderest  and  best  of  fathers  used  to  watch  over  me  ! 
"I  struggled  long  and  painfully  with  my  feelings, 
and  often  did  I  beseech  God  to  spare  my  life,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  instruct  my  children  in  His  holy 
love  and  fear,  and  teach  them  to  atone  for  the  error  of 
their  parent.  My  prayer  has  in  mercy  been  heard ;  the 
boon  I  supplicated  has  been  granted ;  and  I  trust,  my 
beloved  father,  that  if  these  children  should  be  admitted 
to  your  affections,  you  will  find  that  I  have  trained  up 
two  blessed  intercessors  for  your  forgiveness,  when  it 
shall  have  pleased  Heaven  to  have  called  your  daughter 
to  her  account  before  that  dread  tribunal  where  a  sire's 
curse  will  plead  so  awfully  against  her.  Recall  then, 
oh,  beloved  parent !  recall  your  dreadful  malediction 
from  your  poor  repentant  Ida !  and  send  your  blessing 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  plead  for  her  eternal  rest. 
Farewell,  my  father,  for  ever  !  for  ever,  farewell !  By 
the  cross,  whose  emblem  her  fevered  lips  now  press,  by 
Him,  who  in  his  boundless  mercy  hung  upon  that  cross, 
your  daughter,  your  once  much-loved  Ida,  implores  you, 
supplicates  you,  not  to  let  her  plead  in  vain  !" 
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11  My  child,  my  child  I"  sobbed  Burkhardt,  as  the 
letter  dropped  from  his  hand,  "  may  the  Father  of  All 
forgive  me  as  freely  as  I  from  the  depths  of  my  wrung 
heart  forgive  you  !  Would  that  your  remorseful  father 
could  have  pressed  you  to  his  heart ;  with  his  own  lips 
have  assured  you  of  his  affection ;  and  wiped  away  the 
tears  of  sorrow  from  your  eyes  !  But  he  will  cherish 
these  beloved  remembrances  of  you,  and  will  more  jea- 
lously guard  them  than  his  own  life." 

Burkhardt  passed  the  whole  of  the  following  day  in 
his  chamber,  to  which  the  good  Father  Jerome  alone 
was  admitted ;  as  the  events  of  the  preceding  day  ren- 
dered a  long  repose  absolutely  necessary.  The  following 
morning,  however,  he  entered  the  hall,  where  Hermann 
and  Ida  were  impatiently  waiting  for  him.  His  pale 
countenance  still  exhibited  deep  traces  of  the  agitation 
he  had  experienced ;  but  having  kissed  his  children  most 
affectionately,  he  smilingly  flung  round  Ida's  neck  a 
massive  gold  chain,  richly  wrought,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  appended  to  it. 

"  We  must  duly  instal  our  Lady  of  the  Castle,"  said 
he,  "  and  invest  her  with  her  appropriate  authorities. 
But  hark  !  from  the  sound  of  the  porter's  horn,  it  seems 
as  if  our  hostess  would  have  early  calls  upon  her  hospi- 
tality. Whom  have  we  here  ?"  continued  he,  looking 
out  up  the  avenue.  "  By  St.  Hubert,  a  gay  and  gallant 
knight  is  approaching,  who  shall  be  right  welcome — 
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that  is,  if  my  lady  approve.  "Well,  Willibald,  what 
bring  you  ?  A  letter  from  our  good  friend,  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Anselm.  What  says  he  ?" 


V. 


I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  refuse  your  welcome  to 
a  young  knight,  who  is  returning  by  your  castle  to  his 
home,  from  the  Emperor's  wars.  He  is  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  can  vouch  for  his  being  a  guest  worthy  of 
your  hospitality,  which  will  not  be  the  less  freely  granted 
to  him,  because  he  does  not  bask  in  the  golden  smiles  of 
fortune." 

"  No,  no,  that  it  shall  not,  my  good  friend ;  and  if 
fortune  frown  upon  him,  he  shall  be  doubly  welcome. 
Conduct  him  hither,  instantly,  good  Willibald." 

The  steward  hastened  to  usher  in  the  stranger,  who 
advanced  into  the  hall,  with  a  modest  but  manly  air. 
He  was  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  his 
person  was  such  as  might  well,  in  the  dreams  of  a  young 
maiden,  occupy  no  unconspicuous  place. 

"  Sir  Knight/7  said  Burkhardt,  taking  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  "  you  are  right  welcome  to  my  castle,  and 
such  poor  entertainment  as  it  can  afford.  We  must 
make  you  forget  your  wounds,  and  the  rough  usage  of  a 
soldier's  life.  But  soft ;  I  already  neglect  my  duty,  in 
not  first  introducing  our  hostess/'  added  the  aged  knight, 
presenting  Ida,  "  By  my  faith/'  he  continued,  "judging 
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from  my  lady's  blushing  smile,  you  seem  not  to  have 
met  for  the  first  time.  Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  ?" 

"  We  have  met,  sir/'  replied  Ida,  with  such  confusion 
as  pleasantly  implied  that  the  meeting  was  not  indiffe- 
rently recollected,  "  in  the  parlour  of  the  Abbess  of  the 
Ursulines,  at  Munich,  where  I  have  sometimes  been  to 
visit  a  much-valued  friend." 

"The  Abbess,"  said  the  young  knight,  "was  my 
cousin ;  and  my  good  fortune  more  than  once  gave  me 
the  happiness  of  seeing  in  her  convent  this  lady.  But 
little  did  I  expect  that  amongst  these  mountains  the 
fickle  goddess  would  again  have  so  favoured  a  homeless 
wanderer." 

"  Well,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Burkhardt,  « we  trust 
that  fortune  has  been  equally  favourable  to  us.  And 
now  we  will  make  bold  to  ask  your  name ;  and  then, 
without  useless  and  tedious  ceremony,  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  our  hostess,  bid  you  again  a  hearty  wel- 


come.' 


u 


My  name,"  said  the  stranger,  "  is  Walter  de  Blum- 
feldt ;  though  humble,  it  has  never  been  disgraced ;  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  hope  to  hand  it  down  as 
honoured  as  I  have  received  it." 

Weeks,  months,  rolled  on,  and  Walter  de  Blumfeldt 
was  still  the  guest  of  the  Lord  of  Unspunnen ;  till,  by 
his  virtues,  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  which  daily 
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more  and  more  developed  themselves,  he  wound  himself 
around  Burkhardt's  heart,  which  the  chastened  life  of 
the  old  knight  had  rendered  particularly  susceptible  of 
the  kindlier  feelings.  Frequently  would  he  now,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  declare  that  he  wished  he  could  con- 
vince each  and  all  with  whom  his  former  habits  had 
caused  any  difference,  how  truly  he  forgave  them,  and 
desired  their  forgiveness. 

"Would,"  said  he  one  day,  in  allusion  to  this  subject, 
"that  I  could  have  met  my  old  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Zahringen,  and  with  a  truly  heartfelt  pleasure  and  joy 
have  embraced  him,  and  numbered  him  amongst  my 
friends.  But  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  I  know 
not  whether  he  has  left  any  one  to  bear  his  honours." 

Each  time  that  Walter  had  offered  to  depart,  Burk- 
hardt  had  found  some  excuse  to  detain  him;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  separating  from  his  young  guest, 
he  should  lose  a  link  of  that  chain  which  good  fortune 
had  so  lately  woven  for  him.  Hermann,  too,  loved 
Walter  as  a  brother ;  and  Ida  fain  would  have  imagined 
that  she  loved  him  as  a  sister :  but  her  heart  more 
plainly  told  her  what  her  colder  reasoning  sought  to 
hide.  Unspunnen,  who  had  for  some  time  perceived  the 
growing  attachment  between  Walter  and  Ida,  was  not 
displeased  at  the  discovery,  as  he  had  long  ceased  to 
covet  riches,  and  had  learnt  to  prize  the  sterling  worth 
of  the  young  knight,  who  fully  answered  the  high  terms 

7* 
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in  which  the  Prior  of  St.  Anselm  always  spoke  of  him. 
Walking  one  evening  under  the  shade  of  that  very 
avenue  where  he  had  first  encountered  Hermann  and 
Ida,  he  perceived  the  latter,  at  some  little  distance,  in 
conversation  with  Walter.  It  was  evident  to  Burkhardt 
that  the  young  knight  was  not  addressing  himself  to 
a  very  unwilling  ear,  as  Ida  was  totally  regardless  of  the 
loud  cough  with  which  Burkhardt  chose  to  be  seized  at 
that  moment;  nor  did  she  perceive  him,  until  he  ex- 
claimed, or  rather  vociferated, 

"Do  you  know,  Walter,  that,  under  this  very  avenue, 
two  pilgrims,  bound  to  some  holy  shrine,  once  accosted 
me ;  but  that,  in  pity  to  my  sins  and  forlorn  condition, 
they  exchanged  their  penitential  journey  for  an  act  of 
greater  charity ;  and  have  ever  since  remained  to  extend 
their  kind  cares  to  an  aged  and  helpless  relative  but  too 
little  worthy  of  their  love.  One,  however,  of  these  af- 
fectionate beings  is  now  about  to  quit  my  abode,  and  to 
pass  through  the  rest  of  this  life's  pilgrimage  with  a 
helpmate  in  his  toilsome  journey,  in  the  person  of  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Leichtfeldt;  and  thus 
leave  his  poor  companion  to  battle  the  storms  of  the 
world,  with  only  the  tedious  society  of  an  old  man. 
Say,  Sir  Knight,  will  thy  valour  suffer  that  such  wrong 
be  done ;  or  wilt  thou  undertake  to  conduct  this  forsaken 
pilgrim  on  her  way,  and  guide  her  through  the  chequered 
paths  of  this  variable  life  ?  I  see  by  the  lowliness  with 
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which  you  bend,  and  the  colour  which  mantles  in  your 
cheek,  that  I  speak  not  to  one  insensible  to  an  old  man's 
appeal.  But  soft,  soft,  Sir  Knight,  my  Ida  is  not  yet 
canonized,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  hand, 
which  inevitably  must  occur,  if  you  continue  to  press  it 
with  such  very  ardent  devotion.  But  what  says  our 
Pilgrim  ?  does  she  accept  of  thy  conduct  and  service,  Sir 
Knight  ?" 

Ida,  scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  threw  herself  on 
Burkhardt's  neck.  We  will  not  raise  the  veil  which 
covers  the  awful  moment  that  renders  a  man,  as  he  sup- 
poses, happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  day  which  made  Hermann  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Leichtfeldt,  saw  Ida  the  wife 
of  Walter  de  Blumfeldt, 

Six  months  had  passed  rapidly  away  to  the  happy  in- 
habitants of  Unspunnen,  and  Burkhardt  seemed  almost 
to  have  grown  young  again,  such  wonders  did  the  tran- 
quillity which  now  reigned  within  him  perform.  He 
was  therefore  one  of  the  most  active  and  foremost  in  the 
preparations,  which  were  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
Walter  suggesting  that  they  should  spend  Ida's  birth- 
day in  a  favourite  retreat  of  his  and  hers.  This  chosen 
spot  was  a  beautiful  meadow,  in  front  of  which  mean- 
dered a  small  limpid  river,  or  rather  stream;  at  the 
back  was  a  gorgeous  amphitheatre  of  trees,  the  wide 
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spreading  branches  of  which  cast  a  refreshing  shade  over 
the  richly  enamelled  grass. 

In  this  beauteous  retreat,  were  Burkhardt,  Walter, 
and  his  Ida,  passing  the  sultry  hours  of  noon,  with  all 
that  flow  of  mirth  which  careless  hearts  can  alone  expe- 
rience; when  Walter,  who  had  been  relating  some  of 
his  adventures  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  and  re- 
counting the  magnificence  of  the  tournaments,  turning 
to  his  bride,  said  : 

"  But  what  avails  all  that  pomp,  my  Ida.  How 
happy  are  we  in  this  peaceful  vale  !  we  envy  neither 
princes  nor  dukes  their  palaces,  or  their  states.  These 
woods,  these  glades,  are  worth  all  the  stiffly  trimmed 
gardens  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  great  Monarch  of 
France,  to  boot.  What  say  you,  my  Ida,  could  you 
brook  the  ceremony  of  a  court,  and  the  pride  of  royalty  ? 
Methinks  even  the  coronet  of  a  duchess  would  but  ill 
replace  the  wreath  of  blushing  roses  on  your  head/' 

"  Gently,  my  good  husband,"  replied  Ida,  laughing, 
"  they  say,  you  know,  that  a  woman  loves  these  vanities 
too  dearly  in  her  heart,  ever  to  despise  them.  Then 
how  can  you  expect  so  frail  a  mortal  as  your  poor  wife 
to  hold  them  in  contempt  ?  Indeed,  I  think/'  added 
she,  assuming  an  air  of  burlesque  dignity,  "  that  I 
should  make  a  lofty  duchess,  and  wear  my  coronet  with 
most  becoming  grace.  And  now,  by  my  faith,  Walter, 
I  recollect  that  you  have  this  day,  like  a  true  and  gal- 
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lant  knight,  promised  to  grant  whatever  boon  I  shall 
ask.  On  my  bended  knee,  therefore,  I  humbly  sue  that 
if  you  know  any  spell  or  magic  wile,  to  make  a  princess 
or  a  duchess  for  only  a  single  day,  that  you  will  forth- 
with exercise  your  art  upon  me,  just  in  order  to  enable 
me  to  ascertain  with  how  much  or  how  little  dignity  I 
could  sustain  such  honours.  It  is  no  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, Sir  Knight ;  you  have  only  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Number  Nip,  or  some  such  handy  workman  of  the 
woods.  Answer,  most  chivalrous  husband,  for  thy  dis- 
consolate wife  rises  not  until  her  prayer  is  granted." 

"  Why,  Ida,  you  have  indeed  craved  a  rare  boon," 
replied  Walter,  "  and  how  to  grant  it  may  well  puzzle 
my  brain,  till  it  becomes  crazed  with  the  eifort.  But, 
let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  continued  he,  musingly ;  "  I 
have  it ! — Come  hither,  love,  here  is  your  throne,"  said 
he,  placing  her  on  a  gentle  eminence  richly  covered 
with  the  fragrant  wild  thyme  and  the  delicate  harebell ; 
u  kings  might  now  envy  you  the  incense  which  is 
offered  to  you.  And  you,  noble  sir,"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing Burkhardt,  "  must  stand  beside  her  Highness, 
in  quality  of  chief  counsellor.  There  are  your  atten- 
dants around  you  :  behold  that  tall  oak,  he  must  be 
your  Highness's  poursuivant ;  and  yonder  slender  moun- 
tain ashes,  your  trusty  pages." 

"  This  is  but  a  poor  fulfilment  of  the  task  you  have 
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undertaken,  Sir  Mummer/'  said  Ida,   with  a  playful, 
and  arch  affectation  of  disappointment. 

"  Have  patience  for  a  brief  while,  fair  dame,"  replied 
Walter  laughing ;  "  for  now  must  I  awaken  your  High- 
ness's  men  at  arms." 

Then,  taking  from  his  side  a  silver  horn,  he  loudly 
sounded  the  melodious  reveillee.  As  he  withdrew  the 
instrument  from  his  lips,  a  trumpet  thrillingly  an- 
swered to  the  call ;  and  scarcely  had  its  last  notes  died 
away,  when,  from  the  midst  of  the  woods,  as  if  the  very 
trees  were  gifted  with  life,  came  forth  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, followed  })j  a  body  of  archers  on  foofc  They  had 
but  just  entirely  emerged,  when  numerous  peasants, 
both  male  and  female,  appeared  in  their  gayest  attire ; 
and,  together  with  the  horsemen  and  the  archers,  rapidly 
and  picturesquely  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the 
astonished  Ida,  who  had  already  abdicated  her  throne, 
and  clung  to  the  arm  of  Walter.  They  then  suddenly 
divided ;  and  twelve  pages  in  richly  emblazoned  dresses 
advanced.  After  them  followed  six  young  girls,  whose 
forms  and  features  the  Graces  might  have  envied,  bear- 
ing two  coronets  placed  on  embroidered  cushions.  In 
the  rear  of  these,  supporting  his  steps  with  his  abbatial 
staff,  walked  the  venerable  Abbot  of  St.  Anselm ;  who, 
with  his  white  beard  flowing  almost  to  his  girdle,  and 
his  benign  looks,  that  showed  the  pure  commerce  of  the 
soul  which  gave  life  to  an  eye,  the  brightness  of  which 
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seventy  years  had  scarcely  diminished,  seemed  to  Ida 
a  being  of  another  world.  The  young  girls  then  ad- 
vanced, and  kneeling  before  Walter  and  his  wife,  pre- 
sented the  coronets. 

Ida,  who  had  remained  almost  breathless  with  won- 
der, could  now  scarcely  articulate. 

"Dear,  dear  Walter,  what  is  all  this  pomp — what 
does — what  can  it  mean?" 

"  Mean  !  nay  beloved,"  replied  her  husband ;  "  did 
you  not  bid  me  make  you  a  Duchess  ?  I  have  but 
obeyed  your  high  commands,  and  I  now  salute  you, 
Duchess  of  Zahringen  I" 

The  whole  multitude  then  made  the  woods  resound 
with  the  acclamation, 

"Long  live  the  DuJce  and  Duchess  of  Ziiliringen  !" 

Walter,  having  for  some  moments  enjoyed  the  unut- 
terable amazement  of  the  now  breathless  Ida,  and  the 
less  evident  but  perhaps  equally  intense  surprise  of 
Burkhardt,  turning  to  the  latter,  said, 

"  My  more  than  father,  you  see  in  me  the  son  of 
your  once  implacable  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Ziihringen. 
He  has  been  many  years  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  I, 
as  his  only  son,  have  succeeded  to  his  title,  and  his 
large  possessions.  My  heart,  my  liberty,  were  entirely 
lost  in  the  parlour  of  the  Abbess  of  the  Ursulines. 
But  when  I  learnt  whose  child  my  Ida  was,  and  your 
sad  story,  I  resolved  ere  I  would  make  her  mine,  to  win 
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not  only  her  love,  but  also  your  favour  and  esteem. 
How  well  I  have  succeeded,  this  little  niagic  circle  on 
my  Ida's  finger  is  my  witness.  It  will  add  no  small 
measure  to  your  happiness,  to  know  that  my  father  had 
for  many  years  repented  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  you ;  and,  as  much  as  possible  to  atone  for  them, 
entrusted  the  education  of  his  son  to  the  care  of  this  my 
best  of  friends,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anselm,  that  he  might 
learn  to  shun  the  errors  into  which  his  sire  had  unhap- 
pily fallen.  And  now,"  continued  he,  advancing,  and 
leading  Ida  towards  the  Abbot,  "I  have  only  to 
beg  your  blessing,  and  that  this  lady,  whom  through 
Heaven's  goodness  I  glory  to  call  my  wife,  be  invested 
with  those  insignia  of  the  rank  which  she  is  so  fit  to 
adorn." 

Walter,  or  as  we  must  now  call  him,  the  Duke  of 
Zahringen,  with  Ida,  then  lowly  knelt  before  the  vene- 
rable Abbot;  whilst  the  holy  man,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  invoked  upon  them  the  blessings  of  Heaven.  His 
Highness  then  rising,  took  one  of  the  coronets  and 
placing  it  on  Ida's  head,  said, 

"  Mayest  thou  be  as  happy  under  this  glittering  coro- 
net, as  thou  wert  under  the  russet  hood,  in  which  I 

X  ' 

first  beheld  thee." 

"  Grod  and  our  Lady  aid  me  I"  replied  the  agitated 
Ida ;  "  and  may  He  grant  that  I  may  wear  it  with  as 
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much  humility.     Yet  thorns,   they  say,  spring  up  be- 
neath a  crown." 

"  True,  my  beloved/'  said  the  Duke,  "  and  they  also 
grow  beneath  the  peasant's  homely  cap.  But  the  rich 
alchymy  of  my  Ida's  virtues  will  ever  convert  all  thorns 
into  the  brightest  jewels  of  her  diadem." 
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HOPE. 

BY   NICHOLAS    MITCHELL,    ESQ. 

dead  of  night :  thick  clouds  obscure  the  sky; 

Loud  roar  the  winds  across  the  wintry  plain ; 

Against  the  mountain  beats  the  dashing  rain; 
"Woe  to  the  traveller  if  no  cot  be  nigh  ! — 
Now  gaze  above  ! — lo  !  through  the  opening  gloom, 

That  like  a  funeral  pall  o'er  nature  spreads, 

A  little  star  its  trembling  lustre  sheds ; 
It  seems  a  lamp  dim-burning  in  a  tomb ; 
It  silvers  o'er  the  haggard  brow  of  night, 

With  watery  beam  illumes  the  howling  wood, 

And  chases  horror  from  the  dashing  flood. — 
Thus,  'mid  life's  gloomiest  scenes,  Hope  sheds  her  light; 

Let  ills  surround  us,  or  let  cares  oppress, 

Still  she  appears,  and  points  to  happiness. 


DOMESTIC   HARMONY. 

BY   HENRY  W.    PARKER. 

THE  harmonies  that  charm  the  ear, 
Are  not  the  holiest  ones  we  know ; 

A  magic  song  of  hope  and  fear 

Begins,  in  early  years  to  flow, 
And  floats  before  us,  loud  or  low,  and  far  or  near. 

O'er  moonlit  oceans,  wide  and  mild, 
First  billowed  by  a  foreign  keel, 

Less  strange  to  island  dwellers  wild, 
The  notes  of  martial  music  steal, 
Awaking  savage  souls,  as  Love  awakes  the  child. 

Happy  are  they  who  find  the  song 

Incarnate  in  a  lip  and  eye, 
Whose  equal  love  the  years  prolong, 

And  joy  and  sorrow  purify; 
Their  love  it  is,  in  life  and  death,  that  makes  them  strong. 
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A  discord  with  the  hearts  we  love  ! 

No  shrill  cicada  thus  can  sting 
The  ear.     A  consonance  ! — the  dove 

No  sweeter  undertone  can  bring, 
Or  calm  the  soul  to  gentler  thoughts  of  Life  above. 

And  infant  faces  smile  and  bloom, 
And  budding  lips  their  voices  lend, 

To  chase  away  the  shapes  of  gloom 

Where  hearts  with  hearts  for  ever  blend 
In  harmonies  that  flow  beyond  the  hollow  tomb. 
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BLESSED  be  the  memory  of  Hassan  ben  Sadi,  ben 
Achnied,  ben  Omar !  May  his  bones  lie  undisturbed  in 
the  valley  of  peace,  may  his  memory  be  green  as  the 
turban  of  the  Prophet,  and  may  the  fragrance  of  his 
fame  spread  round  the  world  like  the  odour  of  the 
rosebeds  of  the  Houris !  He  is  gone ;  and  we  must 
follow  :  let  it  be  our  praise  in  the  lips  of  our  sons  that 
we  were  like  Hassan  ben  Sadi,  ben  Achnied,  ben  Omar. 

Hassan  was  a  camel-driver,  the  son  of  a  camel-driver, 
the  grandson  of  a  camel-driver.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  marching  with  his  camels,  laden  with  bales  of 
Indian  silk,  along  the  terrible  plains  that  stretch  from 
the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bagdad,  the  air  became 
doubly  hot;  it  rose  in  wild  gusts,  and  rushed  round 
him  like  blasts  from  a  furnace.  The  blueness  of  the 
sky  turned  fiery  red,  the  desert  before  him  seemed  to 
rise  and  swell  like  the  sea  which  he  had  left  behind, 
and  the  immense  sweep  of  the  sands  seemed  to  be 
ploughed  by  a  thousand  shares.  All  was  instantly 
tumult  and  terror.  Hassan  had  seen  the  storms  of  the 
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wilderness  in  other  days,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  scene 
round  him  was  terrible.  The  sands  rolled  up  in  sheets, 
that  looked  like  clouds  of  flame  in  the  air. 

His  alarm  and  astonishment  were  such  as  he  had 
never  felt  till  that  moment.  In  three  hours  more  he 
should  have  reached  Bagdad,  and  in  that  city  of  delights, 
— the  "  City  of  the  Gardens/' — should  have  rested  from 
all  his  labours.  But  what  power  of  earth  was  now  to 
carry  him  through  those  three  hours  ?  The  Angel  of 
Darkness  rode  the  howling  wind.  The  Angel  of  Death 
was  in  the  pillars  of  sand,  that,  in  the  glare  of  the  sky, 
looked  as  if  they  were  molten  iron.  There,  he  thought, 
he  must  perish  beside  his  camels,  that  lay  on  the  ground 
with  their  lungs  convulsed,  their  eyes  straining  on  their 
master  as  if  in  reproach  for  their  agonies,  and  their  long 
howls  echoing  dismally  through  the  storm. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  a  still  wilder  cry 
pierced  his  ear.  Descending  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  off,  a  company  of  horsemen  had  been 
seen  for  some  time  cautiously  threading  their  way 
among  the  rocks  and  brambles.  But  a  column  of  sand 
suddenly  burst  upon  them,  and  buried  the  troop  in  an 
instant.  They  could  not  have  perished  more  utterly  if 
they  had  been  annihilated.  Not  a  cry  was  heard;  not 
a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  Yet,  at  last,  an  arm 
was  observed  to  push  itself  through  the  sand,  and  move 
wildly,  as  if  the  frame  below  was  in  the  last  convulsion. 
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Hassan,  though  fainting  with  the  heat,  was  bold  and 
humane.  He  struggled  from  the  place  where  he  thought 
that  he  had  found  his  grave,  to  the  pile  of  sand  that  lay 
like  the  tomb  on  his  fellow-man ;  caught  the  hand, 
drew  the  body  to  the  light,  and,  after  a  long  effort,  and 
moistening  the  parched  lips  with  the  last  drop  in  his 
water-sack,  gladly  saw  the  stranger  restored  to  sense 
and  motion. 

This  had  been  the  last  fury  of  the  storm.  The  wind, 
as  if  subdued  by  the  will  of  the  Prophet,  in  compassion 
to  a  deed  of  mercy,  sunk  away.  The  desert  grew  calm, 
the  sun  threw  a  last  gleam,  and  that  gleam  showed  the 
minarets  of  Bagdad. 

The  search  for  life  in  the  remainder  of  the  troop  was 
vain.  They  were  found  parched  up  as  if  they  had  been 
burned  in  a  furnace.  Hassan's  camels  lay  dead;  he 
had  lost  all  that  he  was  worth  in  the  world !  But  he 
shared  his  bag  of  dates  with  the  stranger,  and  side  by 
side  they  walked  onward  in  silence  and  awe  to  the  gate 
of  the  city. 

As  they  stopped  under  the  shadow  of  its  frowning- 
battlements,  Hassan's  companion  asked  him  how  he 
meant  to  get  his  livelihood  in  future. 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  answer.  (( I  have  but  few 
wants.  The  desert  was  enough  for  my  dwelling,  and 
the  camel  for  my  camp." 

"But,"   said  his  companion,   "you  have  lost  your 
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camels,  and,  until  you  can  bring  back  those  with  which 
you  set  out  on  this  unlucky  journey,  you  cannot  return 
to  your  tents." 

"  Well,  I  must  try  to  earn  something  by  hiring  myself 
out  to  the  merchants  of  the  city;  and  the  man  who  can 
live  on  dates  and  water,  whose  bed  has  been  the  sand, 
and  whose  roof  the  sky,  needs  not  be  in  much  despair, 
even  in  cities." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,"  was  the  stranger's  reply. 
"But,  as  even  philosophers  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
city  guard,  and  the  most  gallant  of  mankind  may  be 
severely  bastinadoed  unless  he  can  give  an  account  of 
himself,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  this  purse,  and 
depend  upon  the  love  that  all  men  bear  to  piastres  and 
dinars." 

But  Hassan  was  bred  in  a  school  which  pronounced 
kindness  to  the  stranger  the  first  of  duties;  and  the 
young  Arab  would  not  stain  his  honour  by  taking  the 
coin. 

The  stranger  insisted,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  At 
length  the  drum  of  the  city  guard  was  heard  approaching 
the  gate.  In  another  moment  it  would  be  shut.  The 
stranger  suddenly  pushed  the  Arab  withinside  the  gate ; 
then,  apparently  pressing  himself  close  to  one  of  its 
pillars  of  black  basalt,  bade  Hassan  fix  his  eye  on  the 
evening  star.  The  Arab  gazed  with  habitual  delight  on 
the  beautiful  planet,  which  then  shone  with  extraordi- 
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nary  lustre.  When  he  turned  his  eye  to  the  ground 
again,  he  was  alone.  His  friend  had  vanished;  but 
whether  into  the  solid  pillar,  or  into  the  air, — whether 
he  were  a  man,  or  one  of  the  spirits  that  take  upon  them 
the  shape  of  man, — Hassan  could  not  determine; — he 

was  gone  ! 

It  was  now  necessary  to  find  a  habitation.  The  night 
was  magnificent,  and  Hassan  had  often  slept  with  no 
other  canopy  than  that  which  he  shared  with  his  camels; 
but  the  approach  of  the  city  guard,  who  came  on,  striking 
the  ground  with  the  iron-shod  ends  of  their  lances,  soon 
told  him  that  he  must  submit  to  civilized  life,  and  sleep 
in  a  hovel.  He  wandered  through  some  of  the  obscure 
streets  of  Bagdad,  where  his  first  taste  of  society  was 
furnished  by  a  whole  pack  of  dogs,  famishing  for  food, 
and  evidently  much  inclined  to  make  their  supper  of 
the  stranger.  But  Hassan's  staff  and  stout  arm  kept 
his  pursuers  at  bay,  until  he  reached  the  door  of  a 
caravansera.  There  he  entered,  luckily  found  the  frag- 
ments of  some  traveller's  meal,  a  cup  of  water,  and  a 
corner  to  lie  down  in.  "  What  more,"  said  he,  when 
refreshed  by  his  meal,  "  what  more  can  man  ask,  than 
dates,  bread,  a  cup  to  drink,  and  a  roof  to  shelter  him  ?" 

He  wrapt  his  head  in  his  cloak,  and  prepared  to 
sleep ;  but  sleep,  that  comes  to  the  weary,  seldom 
comes  to  the  excited.  The  adventure  of  the  day  had 
put  a  fever  in  the  Arab's  blood.  Before  his  closed 
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eye,  every  incident  of  his  perilous  escape  passed  in  rapid 
succession ;  and,  between  his  extraordinary  danger,  the 
imaginative  nature  of  that  hour,  when  all  is  still  but 
the  mind,  and  the  poetic  temper  of  the  sons  of  the 
desert,  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  idea, 
that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  whole 
event.  The  character  of  his  strange  companion  assumed 
an  additional  strangeness;  he  remembered  the  singular 
dignity  of  his  countenance,  the  decisive  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  form  whose  majesty  his  simple  clothing 
could  not  disguise,  and,  above  all,  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance. "Spirits  and  angels,"  said  the  Arab,  "have 
visited  men  in  old  times,  why  can  they  not  visit  them 
still  ?" 

With  these  impressions  gathering  on  his  mind,  he 
at  last  fell  into  slumber;  but  there  the  whole  world 
of  imagination  was  opened  on  him.  In  his  dreams  he 
saw  his  companion,  a  palpable  son  of  Paradise,  descend- 
ing on  earth,  to  rescue  innocence,  to  restrain  the  rage 
of  the  tempest,  and  to  protect  the  humble  alike  from 
the  violences  of  man  and  the  inclemencies  of  Nature. 
He  saw  him  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  which 
had  destroyed  his  camels,  and  leading  himself  from  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  In  the  thick  coming  fancies  of  the 
hour,  he  saw  this  descended  guardian  lead  his  steps 
through  life,  protect  him  against  evil,  shower  wealth 
upon  him,  propose  the  loftiest  honours  of  the  East,  and 
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finally  place  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs.  All 
now  was  splendour  and  luxury ;  but  the  sky  suddenly 
darkened,  thunder  roared,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
the  throne,  the  whole  fell  in  ruins,  and -a  gulf  of  un- 
searchable depth  and  darkness  yawned  at  his  feet. 

Hassan  opened  his  eyes  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and  saw 
round  him  a  group  of  Armenian  merchants,  whose  place 
he  had  taken  in  the  caravansera,  and  whose  kicks  and 
curses,  when  they  found  him  there,  had  made  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  his  dream.  He  sprang  on 
his  feet,  and  explained  how  he  had  come  there.  His 
bold  form,  which  could  have  struggled  with  the  tiger, 
made  the  Armenians  recoil,  but  his  handsome  face  and 
good-humoured  smile  soon  conciliated  them.  They  were 
about  to  leave  Bagdad  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
Arab;  expert  in  his  vocation,  was  soon  engaged  to  assist 
in  loading  their  camels.  This  work  employed  him  until 
evening :  the  merchants  took  their  departure,  and  the 
Arab,  richer  by  some  piastres,  returned  with  a  bag  of 
dates  and  a  pitcher  of  water  to  his  corner  in  the  cara- 
vansera, which  was  now  empty.  But  even  in  this  day 
he  had  seen  something  of  the  luxuries  of  city  life,  and, 
after  attending  the  merchants  from  the  bazaar,  where 
they  had  purchased  their  goods,  to  the  coffee-house, 
where  they  had  taken  their  parting  meal,  Hassan  felt 
by  no  means  disposed  to  set  his  customary  value  upon 
dates  and  water.  However,  hunger  cannot  wait  to 
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reason;  he  swallowed  his  simple  supper,  and  wished 
that  he  had  been  born  a  merchant  instead  of  a  camel- 
driver.  "  What  a  miserable  thing,"  said  he,  "  it  is,  to 
have  nothing  but  a  naked  floor  to  lie  on,  and  dates  and 
water  for  supper  for  ever !" 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  a  slight  sound  near  him 
made  him  raise  his  eyes;  the  moon  was  in  her  glory, 
and  a  broad  stream,  of  light  poured  into  the  chamber. 
In  its  central  illumination  stood  the  figure  of  the 
stranger.  The  light  fell  with  such  strong  radiance 
on  his  turban  and  countenance,  that  Hassan  was  almost 
convinced  at  the  moment  of  the  reality  of  his  dream, 
and  that  the  stranger  was  a  son  of  Paradise,  come 
either  for  rebuke  or  for  reward.  He  prostrated  him- 
self before  him ;  the  stranger  spoke.  "  I  have  heard 
thy  complaint.  What  wouldst  thou  ?" 

"  Great  Spirit  I"  said  Hassan,  still  prostrate,  "  I  ask 
for  nothing  but  what  will  support  life.  I  ask  for  a 
roof  for  my  head,  sandals  for  my  feet,  and  a  meal 
once  a  day." 

"  And  with  those  thou  wilt  be  content  ?  How  much 
money  wilt  thou  require  for  them  ?" 

"A  piastre  a-  day,"  was  the  answer  of  the  Arab, 
"will  supply  them  all."  He  heard  a  slight  noise  as 
of  something  falling  on  the  ground. 

"I  will  see  thee  again,"  said  the  voice,  "on  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Prophet." 
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There  was  silence.  Hassan  in  awe  dared  not  raise 
his  eyes  for  awhile.  He  at  length  looked  up — the 
chamber  was  empty,  but  close  to  his  head  lay  a  small 
purse  of  green  silk ;  he  eagerly  grasped  it ;  it  contained 
seven  piastres  wrapped  in  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written  the  well-known  verse  of  the  Koran  : — "  He 
is  rich  .who  wants  little ;  he  is  richest  who  wants  no- 
thing/' 

The  Arab  started  from  the  ground  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight.  Seven  piastres  were  a  larger  sum  than  he 
had  possessed  since  he  had  been  a  camel-driver,  but 
those  were  more  than  piastres — they  were  signs  of  the 
favour  of  Heaven.  He  determined  to  sleep  no  more 
in  the  caravansera.  He  instantly  sallied  forth,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  found  a  chamber,  in  which  there  was 
a  bed ;  and  that  night,  at  least,  he  did  not  lie  on  the 
floor.  He  arose  with  the  dawn,  went  to  look  for  work, 
obtained  some,  with  the  price  of  which  he  purchased 
food,  and  returned  duly  at  night. 

But  even  his  new  chamber  did  not  altogether  please 
him  so  much  on  the  secend  night  as  it  had  done  the 
first.  He  had  worked  during  the  day,  carrying  parcels 
from  one  warehouse  to  another,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the 
clerks  he  had  seen  tables,  sofas,  and  other  furniture, 
which  made  the  naked  walls  of  his  dwelling  seem 
doubly  desolate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  paid  a 
piastre  a  day  for  his  lodging,  and  his  purse  was  rapidly 
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sinking  to  the  dregs.     On  the  Sabbath  no  work  was 
to  be  done,  and  he  spent  the  day  in  lamenting  over  his 

poverty. 

"  How  hideous,"  said  he,  "  are  these  walls,  naked  as 
the  rock  !  A  man  might  as  well  be  in  his  grave  as  sit 
between  these  mounds  of  earth ;  yet,  bad  as  they  are,  I 
am  come  to  the  last  piastre.  I  was  better  off  when  I 
slept  on  the  sands  by  the  side  of  my  camel." 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  question  with  Hassan 
was,  whether  he  should  expend  his  last  piastre  to  buy 
a  lamp,  or  sit  in  darkness  and  save  it  for  the  morrow. 
Suddenly  a  gleam  of  light  darted  through  a  chink  in 
the  door,  the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  a  burst  of  daz- 
zling illumination  filling  the  cell.  When  his  eyes  had 
recovered  from  the  sudden  glare,  he  saw  that  the  light 
proceeded  from  a  singularly  powerful  lamp  in  the  hand 
of  the  stranger.  "Hassan,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
dignity,  "  I  have  heard  thy  complaints ;  what  wantest 
thou  ?" 

"  Son  of  Light,"  said  Hassan,  bowing  to  the  ground, 
"  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  behold  me.  Thy 
servant  wants  but  that  he  should  not  perish  within 
these  damp  and  chilling  walls.  I  ask  but  a  divan  to 
rest  upon  when  I  am  tired,  a  table  whereon  to  take 
my  meals  when  I  am  hungry,  a  cup  of  milk  for  my 
refreshment,  and  fire  when  the  dews  have  wet  through 
iny  cloak  I" 
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"  Thou  hast  well  said,"  uttered  the  stranger ;  "  dost 
thou  not  want  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  ask  no  more. 
Those  things  shall  be  given  to  thee.  But  remember 
the  verse  of  the  Koran — 

"  '  To  weariness  the  turf  is  a  throne ; 

To  idleness  the  throne  is  but  a  seat  of  thorns.' " 

As  the  figure  departed,  Hassan  raised  his  head  to 
follow  the  retreating  steps  of  this  being  of  power  and 
dignity.  He  found  beside  him  a  heavy  purse,  with 
seven  gold  coins,  wrapped  in  a  slip  of  paper,  containing 
the  words  of  Hafiz — 

"  To-morrow  comes, 
To  all  men  trouble; 
But  to  the  fool  sorrow. 
To  the  wise  man  wisdom. 

"  To-morrow  flies, 

To  all  men  twenty-four  hours  gone, 
But  to  the  fool  a  day  lost, 
To  the  wise  a  day  gained." 

Hassan,  perplexed  by  the  warning,  remained  sleep- 
less for  awhile,  thinking  on  the  morrow.  But  *the 
purse  was  in  his  hand,  and  every  man  is  soon  recon- 
ciled to  the  future  that  begins  by  giving  him  a  purse 
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of  gold.     He  placed  it,  with  a  care  new  to  him,  in  the 
folds  of  his  turban. 

His  dreams  that  night  were  strange  and  stormy. 
He  thought  that  he  walked  out  into  the  place  of 
tombs,  and  that  there,  taking  the  purse  from  his 
turban,  to  delight  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  coin 
once  more,  it  suddenly  swelled  till  it  burst,  and  scat- 
tered the  gold  round  it  in  all  directions;  that  he  had 
picked  up  all  the  coins  but  one,  which  continued  to 
escape  from  him  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner;  it 
sometimes  rolled  under  his  foot,  at  others  slipped  from 
his  fingers  when  they  were  ready  to  close  upon  it;  at 
other  times  sprang  up,  and  whirled  round  his  head  in 
circles  so  rapid  that  they  dazzled  his  eye.  All  the 
world  knows  the  oddity  of  dreams,  and  that  in  sleep 
the  mind  never  cares  for  realities.  At  length  the  coin 
rose  high  above  his  head,  burst  asunder,  and  in  its 
centre  showed  a  small  spark  of  light,  beyond  all  the 
brilliancy  of  a  diamond.  The  spark  increased,  shaped 
itself  into  form,  and,  at  length,  instead  of  the  coin, 
exhibited  to  Hassan  a  figure  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
purple  wings,  floating  high  upon  air,  and  a  wand  from 
which,  whenever  it  touched  the  earth,  a  stream  of  gold 
seemed  to  pour.  Its  face  was  incomparably  beautiful, 
bufe  the  words  which  issued  from  lips  richer  than  all 
the  roses  of  Cashmere  were  the  reverse  of  flattering  to 
his  vanity. 
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"Hassan,  you  are  a  fool !"  said  the  phantom. 

In  dreams  we  often  have  strange  courage,  and  Hassan 
asked  «  Why  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  time,  money,  and  talent,  the 
three  things  that  give  everything  to  their  possessors  in 
this  world.  Which  will  you  have,  wealth,  wit,  or  wis- 
dom?" 

"  Wit,"  said  Hassan. 

"  Blockhead  !"  said  the  phantom  ;  "wits  die  for  want 
of  bread." 

"  Wisdom,  then,"  said  Hassan ;  "  a  wise  man  wants 
nothing  but  existence." 

"  Blockhead  again  !"  said  the  spirit ;  "  choose  wealth, 
and  you  will  have  both  wit  and  wisdom;  or,  if  you  have 
neither,  the  world  will  give  you  credit  for  both." 

"  Wealth,  then,"  exclaimed  Hassan. 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  he  heard  a 
clap  of  thunder.  The  moon  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
darkened  by  a  cloud,  and  he  heard  a  rushing  sound  like 
that  of  a  remarkably  heavy  shower.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  struck  on  all  sides  by  a  shower 
of  metal.  Coins  fell  round  and  upon  him  thick  as  hail- 
stones. By  the  glimpse  of  light  that  remained,  he 
could  see  that  the  first  handful  he  took  up  was  bright 
new-minted  gold.  His  delight  was  unspeakable ;  he 
gathered  it  from  the  ground,  stuffed  his  sash,  his 

bosom,  and  his  turban,  with  it.     The  shower  still  fell ; 

9* 
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he  now  grasped  it  in  his  hands — his  hands  could  hold 
no  more,  he  crammed  it  into  his  mouth ;  he  must  have 
gathered  at  least  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  This, 
thought  he,  is  enough  to  make  me  rich  for  life ;  but  I 
shall  never  have  such  another  chance.  The  shower 
still  fell,  and  the  gold  had  risen  as  high  as  his  knees ; 
his  neck  was  weary  with  the  weight  of  his  turban ;  his 
hands  could  scarcely  hold  what  they  had  already  seized; 
he  was,  besides,  nearly  choked — but  was  he  to  lose  the 
shower,  which  was  coming  down  at  the  rate  of  thousands 
a  minute  ?  The  gold  had  by  this  time  risen  up  to  his 
neck — in  another  moment  it  would  have  suffocated  him. 
He  was  now  in  terror ;  the  terror  rose  to  agony,  the 
blood  burned  in  his  brain  •  his  eyes  were  straining  in 
their  sockets ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.  By  a 
last  effort,  dropping  the  gold  from  his  hands,  and 
loosing  his  girdle,  his  robe  fell  off,  and  with  one  wild 
bound  he  extricated  himself  from  the  heap,  but  came  out 
more  naked  than  he  went  in.  He  heard  another  thun- 
der-clap, opened  his  eyes,  and  found  that  he  had  fallen 
on  the  floor  :  in  the  violence  of  his  agony  he  had  over- 
turned his  crazy  bed,  and  they  had  rolled  down  together. 
It  was  now  daybreak,  and  Hassan  went  to  work  as 
usual  in  the  bazaar.  A  quantity  of  fine  furniture,  pre- 
paring for  the  Prince  of  Lahore,  filled  one  of  the -chief 
stalls.  "  Dreams  are  for  the  night,"  said  Hassan,  as 
he  looked  at  the  crystal  lustres,  chests  of  exquisitely 
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wrought  ivory,  and  pearl-fringed  curtains,  for  the  sum- 
mer pavilions  of  this  luxurious  sovereign.  "  If  he 
had  more  legs  or  arms  than  I,"  said  Hassan  to  himself, 
"  or  if  he  had  wings  and  rode  the  clouds,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  his  having  all  those  things,  and  my 
having  none  of  them  ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands, 
for  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  discover  why  I  should  lie 
on  sackcloth,  while  he  lies  on  silk." 

The  consequence  of  these  meditations  was  that  before 
sunset,  Hassan  had  expended  one  half  of  the  purse  in 
furnishing  his  chamber.  Day  by  day,  as  it  was  found 
that  he  was  a  purchaser,  the  dealers  in  second-hand 
divans,  mirrors,  and  tables,  helped  him  to  discover  that 
his  chamber  still  wanted  something  which  they  alone 
could  supply.  At  length  the  seven  zechins  would  go 
no  farther,  and  it  was  just  then  that  he  found  out  that 
they  had  gone  too  far.  The  silks  and  gilding  of  his 
furniture,  faded  as  they  were,  formed  an  intolerable 
contrast  with  the  dark  and  rough  walls.  He  had, 
besides,  filled  his  chamber  until  he  found  it  difficult  to 
move.  He  now  attempted  to  sell  them  back  again,  but 
the  dealers  refused  to  look  at  them,  affirming  that  it 
was  their  business  to  sell,  and  not  to  buy.  And  as  for 
others,  the  price  they  offered  was  so  low,  that  he  might 
as  well  have  given  them  away. 

The  week  closed  on  Hassan  in  bitter  vexation.  He 
had  a  chamber  of  his  own,  it  is  true,  and  that  chamber 
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handsomely  furnished,  and  yet  he  was  more  unhappy 
than  when  he  lay  on  the  sands.  On  the  eighth  day,  at 
sunset,  he  again  saw  his  mysterious  benefactor ;  he  would 
have  run  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe,  but  a  forbidding 
gesture  showed  him  that  this  august  personage  was  not 
to  be  approached  with  impunity. 

"  What  wantest  thou  V  said  the  voice. 

"  This  furniture  is  thy  bounty,"  said  Hassan  in  awe, 
"  but  I  have  too  late  learned  that  it  is  too  much  for  me, 
yet  I  cannot  sell  it ;  to  destroy  it  would  be  criminal, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"I  read  thy  thoughts/7  said  the  form;  "thou  wouldst 
have  a  house  instead  of  a  chamber." 

"  I  must  not  call  thee  angel,"  said  Hassan,  "  I  dare 
not  call  thee  man — but  thou  knowest  the  secret  of  the 
thoughts  that  I  scarcely  know  myself!" 

The  stranger  silently  took  from  his  girdle  a  purse, 
laid  it  on  one  of  the  tables,  and  disappeared.  Hassan 
sprang  from  the  ground  and  grasped  it ;  it  contained  a 
hundred  zechins. 

• 

Daylight  saw.  him  on  his  feet,  but  he  had  scarcely 
made  his  morning  ablutions,  when  he  heard  a  crier  pass 
through  the  street,  saying  that  Ben  Ali,  the  merchant, 
was  going  to  India  for  a  3Tear,  and  wanted  a  tenant  for 
his  house.  Hassan  followed,  was  led  to  the  house,  a 
small  but  elegant  building,  in  a  garden  of  the  suburbs, 
paid  down  fifty  of  his  zechins  on  the  spot  for  the  year's 
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rent,  had  his  furniture  removed  to  it  instantly,  hired  a 
household,  and  that  night  slept  under  his  own  roof, 
master  of  a  mansion.  Half  the  new  week  was  given  up 
to  the  examination  into  all  the  advantages  of  his  new 
purchase. 

"  Here/'  said  the  delighted  master,  "  I  am  at  my  ease 
for  life.  A  bath,  a  delicious  garden,  a  summer  apart- 
ment, with  a  fountain  cool  as  the  snows  of  the  Caucasus, 
a  winter  apartment  catching  every  ray  of  the  golden 
south — I  have  now  obtained  every  true  enjoyment  that 
wealth  can  give.  For  what  can  it  give  more  than  health, 
quiet,  and  comfort !  Let  the  Grand  Mogul  himself  enjoy 
more  if  he  can." 

He  was  sitting  in  full  view  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  on 
the  fourth  day,  as  he  uttered  those  words  for  at  least  the 
four  hundredth  time.  A  keener  observer  might  have 
found  in  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  some  growing 
doubt  of  the  fact;  for  we  seldom  talk  much  of  things 
where  we  are  fully  convinced.  And  on  this  evening 
Hassan  certainly  repeated  the  reflection  considerably 
oftener  than  before.  The  last  repetition  was  rather  omi- 
nously rounded  with  a  prodigious  yawn.  To  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  philosopher,  the  yawn  was  followed  by 
a  peal  of  laughter.  He  had  evidently  been  overheard. 
No  man's  feelings  are  much  gratified  by  being  turned 
into  ridicule.  But  the  laugh  was  evidently  female,  and 
what  ridicule  is  so  intolerable  ? 
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Hassan  sprang  from  the  marble  kiosk  where  he  had 
played  the  philosopher  so  unluckily,  and  glided  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  A  lofty  wall  which  enclosed  the 
gardens  of  his  neighbour,  once  the  Pasha  of  Erivan,  pro- 
hibited his  going  further  on  his  voyage  of  discovery ; 
besides,  the  guards  were  vigilant,  and  curiosity  is  soon 
cooled  where  it  may  cost  the  curious  his  head.  Hassan 
retired,  strangely  disconcerted,  to  his  chamber ;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  began  to  think  that  fine  houses  and  fine 
furniture  ought  by  no  means  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a 
man  of  taste,  who  was  but  twenty-five,  and  whom  the 
mirror  in  which  he  now  gazed  with  double  interest  de- 
clared to  be  a  remarkably  showy  personage  besides. 

Morn  rose  on  him  after  a  feverish  night,  in  which 
Mahomed's  paradise,  and  the  Sultan's  dungeons,  seemed 
alternately  to  pass  before  him,  houries  to  smile  with  in- 
effable charms,  and  executioners  to  bastinado  with  inde- 
fatigable bamboos ;  the  scenes  closed  with  a  marriage,  in 
which  he  had  led  the  Caliph's  daughter  to  a  palace,  and, 
as  he  was  approaching  the  bridal  chamber,  was  suddenly 
seized,  sowed  up  in  a  sack  and  flung  into  the  Tigris.  In 
desperate  agitation,  he  had  started  from  his  couch,  and 
rushed  into  the  garden. 

It  was  the  loveliest  of  all  hours,  the  daybreak  of  an 
Eastern  summer's  day.  Every  rose  breathed  doubly 
delicious  fragrance.  The  sky  was  a  sheet  of  hyacinths. 
The  air  was  a  breeze  of  perfume,  whose  exquisite  cool- 
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ness  reached  the  very  soul.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
moment  of  peace,  over  which  the  very  clouds  of  morn 
seemed  to  blend  in  calm  delight,  the  voice  of  sorrow 
suddenly  rose.  It  was  the  lamentation  of  woman  for 
unhappy  love.  It  soon  sank  in  whispers,  as  if  the  spirit 
of  the  mourner  was  worn  down.  The  Arab's  native 
imagination  awoke,  his  brain  was  on  fire,  and  he  pro- 
nounced, that  the  woman  who  sang  with  a  voice  so  tender 
must  be  very  young,  very  much  wronged,  and,  in  all 
probability,  very  pretty.  He  now  listened  with  increased 
attention.  To  his  astonishment  he  heard — what  ?  Could 
it  be  his  own  name  ?  He  listened  again — the  fact  was 
confirmed.  It  was  now  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
weeper  was  a  woman  of  taste.  Yet  there  were  as  many 
Hassans  in  Arabia  as  coffee-berries  on  the  trees  in  Yemen. 
The  thought  was  perfectly  correct  and  extremely  morti- 
fying at  the  same  time.  But  patience  must  explain  the 
mystery.  Yet  what  a  miserable  comforter  is  patience  ? 

During  the  rest  of  that  day,  he  would  have  sold  all 
the  patience  in  the  world  for  a  single  glance  at  the 
matchless  creature ;  for,  that  she  was  matchless  who 
had  pronounced  his  name  with  such  unconscious  melody, 
he  could  no  longer  have  any  imaginable  doubt.  Night- 
fall found  him  looking  at  the  moon,  a  sure  sign  of  grow- 
ing passion ;  and  shaping  to  himself  a  hundred  different 
forms  of  beauty  in  the  air,  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all  inevitably  belonging  to  his  love. 
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Again  a  sound  struck  his  ear ;  the  low  thrilling  of  a 
lute  accompanied  a  charming  yet  a  timid  voice.  But  the 
words  were  more  charming  still.  They  told  to  the 
shades  of  twilight,  in  the  wild  yet  touching  style  of 
Oriental  song,  that  "  the  love  of  Hassan  was  the  cause 
of  the  minstrel's  sorrow;  that  his  fame,  his  wit,  and  his 
beauty,  were  the  wonder  of  all  mankind,  but  fatal  to  her 
peace ;  that  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  had  discovered  her 
passion  for  the  handsomest  of  men;  and  that  she  must 
weep  like  a  fountain  till  her  heart  was  dry,  or  melt  in 
the  glow  of  unrequited  love,  like  the  peaches  of  Trebi. 
zond  before  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun.'7 

To  resist  all  this,  Hassan  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man.  He  was  neither.  He  sprang  up  an  elm,  which 
flourished  in  rich  foliage  over  the  wall;  and,  with  the 
loss  of  his  turban  and  the  hazard  of  his  head,  he  gained 
the  battlement,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  singer.  His 
fancy  had,  for  once,  not  deceived  him.  She  was  a 
Georgian,  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  Georgian  is  to 
all  other  women  of  the  East  what  the  Arabian  is  to  all 
other  steeds.  She  is  the  stateliest,  the  most  elegant  in 
form,  and  the  most  high-spirited.  To  rescue  this  loveliest 
of  all  possible  Georgians  from  her  captivity  was  worth 
fifty  mansions,  or  five  hundred  pashas.  While  Hassan 
gazed,  the  Georgian  continued  alternately  touching  her 
lute,  and  raising  her  black  eyes  to  the  twilight,  which 
now  came  slowly  dropping  its  veil  over  the  glittering 
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sun-mists  of  the  hills,  like  a  velvet  covering  dropped 
over  the  jewelled  ornaments  of  a  sultana's  toilet;  or  the 
gold  plate  of  a  royal  banquet,  when  the  guests  have  de- 
parted, and  the  hall  of  feasting  is  still.  He  perceived 
that  her  quick  glance  had  caught  his,  and  he  thought 
that  a  blush,  lovelier  than  all  the  carnations  of  Damascus, 
glowed  on  her  cheek.  His  whole  fancy  was  in  a  flame. 
He  gazed,  unconscious  of  the  time,  the  danger,  and  the 
twilight,  until  he  was  warned  of  the  whole  three  by  the 
discharge  of  a  remarkably  well-loaded  carbine,  which 
rattled  the  branches  of  his  tree  round  his  ears,  half 
choked  him  with  a  shower  of  falling  leaves,  and  put  the 
Georgian  to  flight  at  full  speed. 

Love  is  an  excuse  for  silence,  sullenness,  and  a  pro- 
pensity to  hang  or  drown  one's  self,  in  every  corner  of 
the  habitable  world.  For  the  rest  of  the  week,  Hassan 
spent  his  hours  in  vain  efforts  to  see  the  dark  eyes  of 
his  divinity,  and,  of  course,  in  despair.  The  sun  of 
course  lost  its  brightness,  and  the  stars  withdrew  their 
light ;  the  flowers  were  turned  into  weeds,  and  the  peace 
that  was  to  be  found  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  crystal 
river  which  flowed  in  front  of  his  mansion  became  more 
and  more  the  subject  of  his  meditations. 

The  end  of  the  week  approached,  and  Hassan  never 
longed  so  much  for  the  coming  of  the  benevolent  yet 
grave  minister  of  the  Prophet,  who  had  so  often  relieved 
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his  embarrassed  soul.  Yet  what  could  either  man  or 
angel  do  for  him  now  ! 

Hassan  rose  from  a  sleepless  couch  on  the  last  morning 
of  a  week,  which  had  been  the  most  feverish  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  lingered  through  the  day,  thinking  that  it 
would  never  be  done. 

But,  if  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently rapid  with  others.  At  sunset,  all  in  his  neigh- 
bour the  Pasha's  palace,  was  sudden  uproar.  His 
Highness  had  been  convicted  of  making  a  fortune  rather 
too  rapidly  even  for  Oriental  tastes;  the  Caliph  had 
accordingly  ordered  him  to  refund  ;  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible, for  the  lordly  officer  had  spent  the  money  as  fast 
as  he  had  raised  it  by  the  help  of  the  bamboo.  Justice 
is  sometimes  still  more  rapid  in  the  East  than  fortune- 
making.  Justice  on  this  occasion  grasped  the  house, 
the  household,  and  the  harem,  of  the  delinquent;  and 
the  public  crier  was  heard,  half  an  hour  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Pasha's  exile,  proclaiming  the 
public  sale  for  the  next  day,  of  every  slipper  and  slipper- 
wearer  that  he  was  worth  in  the  world. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  tempest  which  had 
fallen  on  the  Pasha  was  no  imperfect  emblem  of  the 
storm  which  swept  over  the  luxurious  groves  and  gar- 
dens from  which  he  had  been  driven.  As  Hassan  roamed 
through  the  chambers  of  his  mansion,  thinking  of  things 
that  rushed  on  his  brain  like  the  mingled  torrents  and 
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whirlwinds  that  rushed  from  the  skies,  a  flash  of  unusual 
brightness  turned  the  darkness  of  the  apartment  into 
day,  and  showed  him  the  stately  figure  of  his  visitant 
standing  before  him,  and  surveying  his  countenance  with 
a  fixed  calmness  of  look,  which  seemed  the  result  of  long 
contemplation. 

"You  are  unhappy,"  at  length  he  broke  silence. 
"  Yet  you  have  what  thousands  would  envy,  and  what 
you  never  could  have  expected  to  possess." 

a  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings,"  was  the 
sudden  answer  of  the  Arab,  with  his  dark  eye  turned 
on  the  stranger.  "What  are  to  me  those  trifles,  a 
house,  slaves,  horses?  What  is  life  without  society? 
what  is  youth  without  hope  ?  what  is  man  without  wife, 
child  or  kindred  ?" 

"  Were  those  among  your  original  demands  ?"  asked 
the  stranger.  "  I  thought  that  your  wants  were  rather 
more  simple ;  food,  clothing,  and  shelter." 

"  What !"  retorted  the  Arab.  "  Is  life  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  those  ?  Is  man  to  be  no  better  cared  for 
than  the  camel;  or,  rather,  a  thousand  times  worse? 
Are  the  mere  appetites,  the  mere  senses,  to  be  all  that 
we  must  supply  ?  Is  the  mind  nothing,  the  heart  no- 
thing ?  Is  the  one  to  sleep,  and  the  other  to  be  frozen, 
or  are  both  to  be  famished  ?  and  then  is  man  to  be  told 
that  his  happiness  is  amply  provided  for  ?  Spirit,  Angel, 
or  Grenie,  whatever  thou  art,  give  me  the  power  of  pos- 
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sessing  but  the  one  lovely  being  who  has  turned  my 
soul  into  an  inextinguishable  fire,  or  take  all.  I  was 
happier,  immeasurably  happier,  before  I  ever  saw  thee." 

The  mysterious  visitant  frowned  and  turned  his  head 
as  if  to  depart,  but  the  Arab's  feelings,  though  keen, 
were  not  ungenerous.  He  rushed  after  the  retiring 
form,  grasped  the  hem  of  his  robe,  and  implored  him 
with  such  eloquent  distress  to  return,  that  he  at  length 
prevailed. 

"I  have  tried  thee,  Hassan,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
stern  tone ;  "  I  have  supplied  thy  wants ;  they  have  con- 
tinually multiplied;  the  desire  of  each  new  possession 
has  made  all  the  past  worthless.  What  to-day  is  an 
enjoyment,  to-morrow  becomes  a  necessity.  Abstain  in 
time." 

"  But  this  once,"  exclaimed  Hassan,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  passion.  As  he  spoke  the  words,  a  heavy 
purse  fell  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  When  he  stooped 
to  grasp  it,  the  stranger  had  vanished. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  universal  animation  in  this 
quarter  of  Bagdad.  The  fall  of  the  Pasha  was  an  event 
which  put  all  the  great  men  of  the  city  in  motion ;  the 
populace  followed  the  great  men;  and  the  sale  of  the 
Pasha's  effects  by  order  of  the  Caliph,  was  a  scene  of 
jests,  of  scoffs,  a  struggle  of  bidders,  and  a  triumph  of 
rivals.  The  fallen  find  few  friends  anywhere,  but  in 
the  East  none ;  the  word  of  the  Sultan  is  law,  and  those 
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who  share  in  the  spoil  easily  find  it  justice.     Hassan 
was,  of  course,  first  on  the  spot. 

As  each  successive  beauty  of  the  harem  was  brought 
forward  veiled,  he  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  At 
length  the  Georgian  came.  As  the  veil  was  drawn 
from  her  forehead,  a  general  cry  of  admiration  rose. 
The  connoisseurs  of  Bagdad  were  never  so  much  on  the 
alert  before.  The  great  officers  of  the  court  pronounced 
her  beauty  to  be  worthy  of  the  Caliph  alone ;  the  rich 
merchants  immediately  speculated  on  the  prodigious 
percentage  which  they  were  to  make  by  transporting 
her  to  the  court  of  some  Indian  king.  She  was  cer- 
tainly a  superb  creature,  tall  and  stately,  yet  with  all 
the  flexibility  and  elegance  of  youth;  her  long  hair, 
dark  as  the  raven's  plume ;  and  her  brilliant  eye,  flash- 
ing from  under  her  finely-pencilled  brow,  like  the  morn- 
ing star  glancing  from  under  the  cloud  of  twilight. 

Hassan  was  more  madly  in  love  with  her  than  ever, 
yet  to  those  who  observed  her  beauties  with  a  cooler 
glance,  there  was  a  haughtiness  on  her  brow,  and  occa- 
sionally a  slight  curl  of  contempt  on  her  lip,  which 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  Sultana  was  there,  under 
all  the  softness  of  the  beauty.  But  the  bidding  began 
— it  rose  rapidly.  Hassan,  impatient  of  the  delay,  flung 
his  purse  into  the  hands  of  the  Caliph's  officer  who  pre- 
sided at  the  sale;  the  officer  poured  its  contents  upon 
the  table — it  was  a  thousand  zechins.  All  looked  at 
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each  other  in  astonishment,  for  all  were  appalled  at  the 
price.  The  great  men,  ashamed  of  being  publicly  out- 
done, glided  one  by  one  out  of  the  hall.  The  merchants 
shook  their  heads  at  the  extravagance  of  the  young 
spendthrift,  who  had  bid  twice  the  market  value  of  this 
tempting  commodity;  but  the  Georgian  gave  her  pur- 
chaser a  glance  and  a  smile,  for  which  he  would  have 
given  the  purse  over  again.  The  hall  was  now  empty : 
Hassan  led  his  brilliant  purchase  to  his  own  home.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  her  being  torn  from  him  by 
the  hand  of  power,  he  married  her  on  the  same  evening, 
and  the  day  closed  in  festivity. 

For  three  days  all  was  Oriental  amusement,  but  on  the 
fourth,  the  wife  began  to  exert  her  matrimonial  privi- 
leges. The  palace  of  the  Pasha  was  still  empty,  and 
she  had  enjoyed  its  splendours  too  lately  not  to  feel  the 
contrast  of  her  present  dwelling.  She  discovered — that 
her  husband's  house  was  small,  with  but  little  elegance 
and  no  splendour ;  that  his  gardens  were  neither  shaded 
enough  for  shelter,  nor  large  enough  for  enjoyment. 
On  the  fifth  day,  she  found  "  that  her  health  was  rapidly 
declining,"  and  that  a  continuance  of  what  she  termed 
her  confinement  in  that  dungeon  must  endanger  her  life. 
Hassan  at  first  deprecated,  she  pouted  at  the  depreca- 
tion ;  he  then  argued,  she  frowned  at  the  argument.  He 
next  remonstrated,  and  talked  of  a  husband's  authority; 
her  bright  eyes  flashed  at  the  remonstrance,  and  her 
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tongue  poured  forth  a  stream  of  such  eloquent  indig- 
nation, that  Hassan,  equally  terrified  and  astonished, 
rushed  out  of  the  house ;  pondering  as  he  roved  through 
his  gardens  on  the  extraordinary  haste  with  which  men 
throw  away  their  zechins,  and  the  remarkable  ill-luck 
with  which  they  now  and  then  throw  themselves  away 
after  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  passed  in  mutual  re- 
crimination, at  length  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war 
on  both  sides, — Hassan  pronouncing  that  his  mansion, 
such  as  it  was,  was  infinitely  too  good  for  his  wife,  such 
as  she  was ;  that  she  should  look  upon  herself  as  only 
too  happy  in  escaping  the  tyranny  of  an  old  Pasha, 
overwhelmed  with  years  and  iniquities;  and  that  she 
ought  to  thank  her  stars  for  having  found  a  young  hus- 
band before  she  had  lost  all  that  made  her  tolerable — 
her  beauty.  The  G-eorgian  flamed  tenfold  at  this;  de- 
clared that,  however  old  the  Pasha  might  be,  he  was 
incomparably  more  captivating  than  his  successor;  that 
he  was  as  generous  as  that  successor  was  mean ;  and,  as 
the  finale,  that,  let  what  would  come  of  the  matter,  she 
must  have  a  house  fit  for  her  reception,  or  she  would 
make  him  feel  "  that  the  daughters  of  Georgia,  who 
were  princesses  in  their  own  country  by  birth,  and  fit  to 
be  princesses  in  every  other  country  by  beauty,  were 
not  to  be  insulted  by  every  low  adventurer,  who  thought 
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fit  to  bribe  a  Caliph's  officer  by  money  which  he  had 
probably  gained  on  the  high  road." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  week,  the  pair  kept  apart 
from  each  other.  The  Georgian's  eyes  were  red  with 
angry  weeping,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale  with  fretted 
passion.  Hassan  roamed  about  the  house,  with  his 
turban  pulled  over  his  brows,  biting  his  lip,  and  gloomily 
wishing  that  his  wife  would  come  to  her  senses,  or  that 
his  zechins  would  come  to  him  again.  The  last  evening 
of  the  week  found  him  roving  along  the  bank  of  a  small 
but  deep  stream,  which,  after  watering  his  gardens, 
poured  itself  into  the  Tigris.  "  One  plunge,"  said  he, 
"  and  all  would  be  over.  I  have  now  bound  the  chain 
upon  myself  for  life.  I  have  committed  the  last  act  of 
human  imprudence  with  my  eyes  open.  What  if  Fatiina 
is  beautiful  ? — the  tiger  is  beautiful,  but  its  beauty  dis- 
appears before  its  teeth  and  claws.  The  poisoned  flower 
may  be  beautiful,  but  who  will  touch  it,  when  to  touch 
is  to  die  ?  I  cannot  call  upon  my  good  Genie ;  he  warned 
me, — I  disdained  his  warning.  And  I  am  undone  !" 

The  passions  of  the  Oriental  belong  to  his  climate ; 
they  are  hot  as  its  sun,  and  wild  as  its  whirlwind. 
Hassan  started  from  the  spot  where  he  had  bequeathed 
his  spirit  to  the  Prophet,  and  made  but  one  bound  to 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  In  another  instant  he  would 
have  been  in  its  depths,  but  a  strong  hand  grasped  his 
robe.  He  turned  indignantly,  and  dagger  in  hand.  It 
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was  the  stranger  who  had  seized  him.  The  Arab, 
abashed,  and  overwhelmed  with  this  new  proof  of  a 
presence  which  he  now  believed  to  be  unceasing,  how- 
ever invisible,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"If  you  had  made  that  plunge/'  said  the  stranger, 
"  you  would  have  wanted  no  more  mansions,  money,  or 
wives;  but  you  would  have  wanted — what  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  of  the  three — common  sense,  com- 
mon courage,  and  common  virtue.  But  I  shall  not 
upbraid  you  now.  The  power  of  Beauty  is  irresistible, 
and  the  wise  man  can  as  little  resist  it  as  the  fool ;  but 
the  wise  man  avoids  the  temptation,  the  fool  solicits  it." 

"  I  feel  it  all,"  exclaimed  Hassan.  "  Beauty  is  the 
serpent,  and  it  is  too  late  to  shrink  from  the  poison 
when  the  fangs  are  in  our  heart.  The  lightning  is 
brilliant,  but  it  is  too  late  to  fly  to  shelter  when  the 
flash  has  struck  the  brain.  The  diamond  hilt  of  the 
dagger  will  not  cure  the  wound  inflicted  by  its  blade. 
Genie,  I  have  been  mad,  but  I  have  now  recovered  my 
senses.  Leave  me  to  die." 

"  What  is  thy  new  want  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"A  want  so  extravagant,"  was  Hassan's  answer, 
"  that  I  dare  not  name  it  before  thee.  "What  less  than 
a  palace  could  please  a  woman  born  with  the  haughti- 
ness, pride,  and  ambition  of  a  Sultana  ?" 

The  stranger's  large  dark  eye  cast  on  him  a  glance  of 
compassion,  and  something  of  a  smile  was  seen  upon  his 
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severe  lip.  The  customary  purse  was  dropped  at  his 
feet,  and  he  retired.  Hassan  would  have  followed  to 
thank  him  for  this  rescue  from  utter  ruin,  but  a  gesture 
of  the  hand  drove  him  back,  and  in  the  next  moment  he 
was  alone.  With  a  palpitating  heart  he  opened  the 
purse;  it  contained  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  ever 
before  received,  and  with  it  a  paper,  containing  these 
words  : — "  To-morrow  the  palace  of  the  Pasha  is  to  be 
sold.  Purchase  it,  and  try  if  happiness  consists  in 
gilded  roofs,  pompous  gardens,  and  the  cares  of  riches." 
"  The  precept  is  incomparable,"  thought  Hassan,  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment.  "  But  the  experiment  is  in- 
comparable, too.  If  riches  fail  to  give  happiness,  it  is 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  fools.  They  command 
all  things  except  wise  men,  and  wise  men  command 
them."  He  hastened  to  communicate  to  his  wife  the 
intelligence  that  he  was  about  to  purchase  the  palace. 
The  Georgian's  indignation  was  softened  at  once.  Her 
magnificent  eyes  no  longer  blazed  with  resentment;  her 
cheek  no  longer  displayed  the  alternate  paleness  and 
hectic  of  thwarted  domination  •  she  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  dropped  her  snowy  brow  upon  his  bosom,  and 
over  their  supper  of  sherbet  and  peaches  recounted  the 
splendours,  luxuries,  and  delights  of  those  stately  halls 
of  her  late  master,  which  were  so  soon  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  him,  whom  she  ardently  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  delightful,  handsome,  and  generous,  of  husbands  ! 
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The  morrow  had  scarcely  come,  when  the  purchase 
was  made ;  and  the  purchase  was  scarcely  made  before 
the  Georgian  had  run  through  every  chamber,  examined 
every  jewel-cabinet,  and  scolded  every  slave,  in  the  vast 
and  glittering  mansion. 

All  this  was  charming,  till  it  grew  tiresome.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  few  things  of 
which  one  grows  sooner  tired  than  of  looking  at  huge 
rooms  and  fine  furniture.  In  forty-eight  hours,  every 
apartment  had  been  examined,  every  fountain  had  been 
set  playing,  every  musical  clock  had  performed  its  tunes  ; 
and  the  superb  Georgian  had  found  that  there  was  no 
novelty  in  doing  the  same  thing  over  again  for  the  tenth 
time. 

On  the  third  evening,  supper  was  ordered  in  an  ex- 
quisite apartment  overlooking  the  gardens.  The  hour 
was  delicious,  the  cool  air  breathed  in,  loaded  with 
living  fragrance,  the  nightingale  performed  the  serenade 
to  the  rose.  "Is  not  all  this  delightful?"  at  length 
said  Hassan,  after  a  lapse  in  the  conversation  which  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time. 

"Very,"  said  the  Georgian,  with  an  incipient  yawn. 

"There  is  no  hour  so  touching  as  this,  when  all 
nature  seems  sinking  to  repose,"  said  the  husband, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  stretching  his  fine 
form  along  the  sofa. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  love ;  the  air  itself  seems 
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remarkably  sleepy/'  said  the  wife,  with  a  yawn  of  the 
most  undisguised  kind. 

The  evening  was  enlivened  with  a  dance  by  the 
slaves,  a  song  on  the  lute,  and  a  moonlight  walk  to 
hear  the  nightingales  pouring  out  a  whole  concert 
among  the  Pasha's  bowers  of  roses.  But  the  charm 
was  fairly  worn  out,  and  the  fair  Fatima  pronounced 
against  another  day's  solitude,  as  a  matter  utterly 
beyond  the  patience  of  any  woman  not  absolutely  bed- 
ridden. 

Hassan  explained  the  disadvantages  of  attempting  to 
invite  guests  of  whom  they  knew  nothing;  of  giving 
banquets  for  which  they  had  neither  money  nor  credit; 
and  giving  themselves  an  infinity  of  trouble  only  to  be 
laughed  at  in  the  first  instance,  and  put  in  jail  in  the 
second.  But  he  explained  to  no  purpose  whatever. 
He  was  certainly  a  rather  languid  advocate  on  the  point, 
and  his  wife,  calmly,  but  resolutely,  insisting  that  they 
should  live  in  solitude  no  longer,  Hassan  spent  the  next 
morning  in  sending  his  slaves  to  invite  all  the  leading 
personages  of  the  city  to  a  feast;  while  the  fair  Fatima 
superintended  the  preparations. 

Evening  came,  and  the  fair  Fatima,  having  inspected 
her  form  in  the  largest  mirror  in  Bagdad,  settled  the 
matter  with  herself,  that  before  that  mirror  stood  the 
handsomest  face  and  figure  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Caliph.  But  Hassan,  having  inspected  the  banquet, 
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was  terror-struck  by  its  splendour.  He  saw  in  it  not 
merely  the  expenditure  of  his  last  coin,  but  a  prison  in 
the  perspective.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  murmur; 
and,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  costume  from  the  Pasha's 
wardrobe,  he  followed  his  brilliant  wife  into  the  hall 
where  they  were  to  be  so  soon  restored  to  all  that  was 
showy  in  society.  But  the  hours  passed,  and  not  a 
turban  was  to  be  seen  but  their  own.  Midnight  came, 
but  all  was  solitude.  The  high  personages  of  the  city, 
the  pashas  and  officers  of  the  court,  the  emirs  and  beys, 
had  evidently  scoffed  at  the  presumption  of  an  upstart 
daring  to  expect  the  honour  of  their  presence.  The 
banquet  stood  untouched,  and  the  scene  closed  in 
Fatima's  giving  a  curtain  lecture  of  remarkable  length 
and  pungency,  on  her  own  ill  luck  in  losing  the  most 
magnificent  of  pashas  to  be  sold  to  the  most  pitiful  of 
renegadoes,  and  on  the  intolerable  insolence  of  Hassan's 
attempting  to  monopolize  a  woman  whose  beauty  was 
worthy  of  the  Caliph's  throne. 

The  unfortunate  Arab  was  totally  overwhelmed  by 
this  species  of  attack.  It  was  quite  clear  that  his  attempt 
to  act  the  great  man  had  failed.  Next  day  the  city  rang 
with  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of  his  banquet,  and  the 
effrontery  of  presuming  that  nobles  of  the  Caliphate 
would  stoop  to  honour  with  their  presence  an  adven- 
turer of  whom  the  world  knew  nothing.  He  hid  his 
head  in  shame.  But  his  wife  had  found  out  her  talent 
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for  domestic  eloquence,  and,  with  a  force  which  made 
her  ill-omened  husband  wish  that  he  had  been  born  with- 
out ears,  she  gave  him  the  opinions  of  a  wife,  in  the  tone 
of  a  sovereign. 

Two  days  of  this  trial  fortunately  brought  the  week 
to  an  end.  A  third  day  would  have  seen  Hassan  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Tigris.  As  the  time  approached  when  the 
visits  of  the  mysterious  stranger  had  been  hitherto  made, 
the  Arab  felt  at  once  an  anxiety  beyond  all  that  he  had 
ever  felt  before  to  disburden  his  mind  to  him,  and  an 
unusual  dread  of  his  presence. 

The  twilight  came,  but  not  with  the  soft  serenity 
which  makes  it  the  loveliest  hour  of  the  East.  The  sky 
was  turbid  with  vast  ridges  of  heavy  clouds ;  wild  gusts 
swept  the  cedars  that  shaded  the  marble  kiosks  of  the 
Pasha's  gardens,  broad  shafts  of  lightning  shot  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  and  the  Tigris,  swelled  by  the  torrents 
of  rain,  roared  and  swept  along,  covered  with  surges  and 
foam.  Hassan,  fevered  with  anxiety,  rushed  out  of  the 
palace,  and  took  a  strange  delight  in  encountering  the 
uproar  of  the  elements ;  but  the  storm  suddenly  increased 
to  such  intensity,  that  even  his  daring  courage  was 
shaken,  and  he  attempted  to  take  shelter  in  a  mosque 
which,  partly  temple  and  partly  tomb,  had  been  the 
burial-place  of  a  long  line  of  Pashas.  But  he  was  too 
late.  As  he  reached  the  threshold,  a  burst  of  thunder, 
and  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning,  striking  at  the  same  mo- 
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ment,  seemed  to  envelope  him  in  flame;  he  saw  the 
mosque  reel  backward  and  forward  in  the  shock  for  an 
instant,  and,  in  the  next,  found  himself  buried  in  the 
ruins,  and  thought  that  all  his  earthly  cares  were  over. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  swoon  he  knew  not, 
but  on  awakening,  he  found  himself  lying  on  a  sofa,  with 
a  female  of  singular  loveliness  watching  over  him.  At 
his  first  movement  she  retired.  As  he  looked  round  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  his  dazzled  and  disturbed  senses  con- 
ceived that  he  had  at  length  reached  the  place  of  Moslem 
rest,  that  the  earth  had  been  left  behind,  and  that  he 
was  in  paradise. 

The  chamber  was  a  pavilion  of  the  most  delicate  yet 
rich  materials ;  curtains  of  green  silk  waved  gently  to 
let  in  the  aromatic  breeze ;  flowers  of  the  richest  luxu- 
riance seemed  to  cover  the  ground  wherever  he  glanced 
beyond  the  pavilion;  a  light,  which  seemed  to  his  eyes 
lovelier  than  moon  or  star  had  ever  given,  showed  the 
faint  outlines  of  groves,  lakes,  and  mountains;  and 
shapes,  clothed  in  all  that  he  had  ever  imagined  of  celes- 
tial splendour,  were  seen  moving  singly  or  in  groups 
through  endless  ranges  of  pavilions,  that  glowed  as  if 
they  were  built  of  solid  pearl,  topaz,  and  diamond.  But 
the  strangest  source  of  this  brilliant  illusion  was  in  the 
recollection  of  that  countenance  which  had  hung  over 
him,  and  vanished  like  a  spirit  in  the  instant  of  being  seen. 

It  was  just  one  year  since  Hassan  had  seen  that  counte- 
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nance  on  earth,  and  seen  it  swept  from  him  by  the  angel 
of  death.  It  was  just  one  year  since  he  had  been  the 
most  devoted  lover  in  his  tribe,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
becoming  the  husband  of  the  loveliest  girl  of  that  tribe ; 
and  had,  to  his  agony,  seen  her  and  her  camel  swept 
away  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Tigris  after  a  storm  like 
that  which  had  so  lately  overwhelmed  himself.  All 
search  had  been  in  vain.  The  camel  was  thrown  up 
dead  on  the  shore,  Esme's  veil  and  shawl  were  found 
floating  on  the  waters ;  and  there  all  trace  was  at  an  end. 
But  Hassan  was  convinced  that  he  had  now  found  her, 
where  the  spirits  of  love  and  beauty  are  alone  to  be 
found — in  paradise.  Transient  as  the  glance  was,  it 
revived  all  his  passion  at  the  instant.  What  were  the 
haughty  captivations  of  the  Georgian,  or  the  luxuries  of 
earthly  opulence,  to  the  loveliness  which  had  first  thrilled 
his  heart,  and  was  now  where  anguish,  distrust,  or  cold- 
ness could  come  no  more  ! 

But  while  he  gazed  on  the  splendours  around  him 
with  the  mystic  raptures  of  a  vision,  he  was  suddenly 
wrapt  in  darkness,  and  heard  the  well-known  voice  of 
the  stranger. 

"  Hassan/'  said  the  solemn  tones,  "  what  wish  hast 
thou  still  ungratified  ?  The  Pasha  is  dead.  His  pashalik 
awaits  the  disposal  of  the  Caliph.  Speak  the  word,  and 
it  is  thine." 

The  whole  picture  of  power  instantly  offered  itself  to 
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the  Arab's  mind.  Once  Pasha,  he  should  accomplish 
every  desire.  The  nobles  of  Bagdad,  instead  of  insulting 
him  by  their  refusal,  would  crowd  to  his  halls  :  his 
talents,  of  which  he  had  begun  to  conceive  a  high  idea, 
would  find  a  field  for  their  display.  "The  world  was 
still  a  showy  world,  and  the  man  who  threw  away  for- 
tune deserved  to  see  it  abandon  him  for  ever." 

For  a  moment  the  flame  of  ambition  dazzled  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  about  to  pronounce  the  final  acceptance  of 
the  superb  offer.  He  had  actually  bent  the  knee  before 
the  dim  outline  of  the  stately  figure,  which  now  began 
to  grow  on  the  darkness ;  when  the  thought  of  his  Arab 
maiden  rushed  on  his  mind. 

"  Mighty  being/'  he  exclaimed,  "  whether  thou  tread- 
est  the  earth  or  comest  from  the  clouds,  whether  thou 
art  wise  among  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  or  bringest 
wisdom  from  the  stars  of  heaven — hear  the  humblest  of 
thy  slaves  V  Strong  emotions,  of  a  nature  which  he  had 
never  felt  before,  checked  his  voice.  Life  seemed  at 
once  to  have  assumed  a  new  colour.  His  mental  eye 
had  acquired  a  new  faculty  of  discovering  the  truth  of 
things.  Even  the  stranger's  majestic  form  grew  more 
majestic,  as,  with  one  hand  uplifted  and  bearing  a  wand, 
it  appeared  to  be  preparing  some  high  ceremony  of  in- 
cantation. 

"  Deliberate  well,  son  of  the  dust,  before  thou  refusest 
pomp,  pleasure,  and  power,"  were  his  words. 
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"Will  they  give  love?"  murmured  the  awe-struc'K 
Hassan.  "Will  they  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  heart? 
will  they  give  contentment  ?  will  they  cool  the  fever  of 
ambition  ?  will  they  make  me  happier  than  I  was,  when, 
with  the  woman  I  loved  by  my  side,  I  wandered  along 
our  valley,  lord  of  nothing  but  a  tent,  a  camel,  and  a 
contented  mind  ?" 

"  Think  of  the  pashalik !"  repeated  the  solemn  visitant. 
"  Think  of  the  command  of  armies,  of  the  adoration  of 
the  multitude,  of  the  troops  of  slaves,  of  the  jewelled 
courtiers,  of  the  popular  shout,  of  the  splendid  banquet, 
of  the  matchless  harem ;  of  being  the  envied,  the  ho- 
noured, the  dazzling,  and  the  renowned  1" 

"Demon  I"  exclaimed  the  Arab,  starting  upon  his  feet, 
"  tempt  me  no  more ;  I  know  thee  now.  Terrible  was 
the  hour  when  first  I  met  thee.  Storm  and  death,  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  and  the  power  of  the  grave,  were 
the  fit  harbingers  of  that  temptation  which  has  driven 
me  on  from  one  wild  wish  to  another,  and  held  me  in  a 
chain  of  perpetual  cravings,  perpetual  disappointments, 
and  perpetual  torture.  Begone  !  I  will  be  tempted  no 
more.  Let  me  but  be  as  I  was  on  the  fatal  day  when 
first  I  saw  thee." 

"  The  pashalik !"  repeated  the  stranger,  in  a  still  more 
powerful  tone. 

"  Fiend,  begone  !"  was  the  single  outcry  of  Hassan ; 
who,  at  the  same  moment,  felt  his  arms  pinioned,  a  ban- 
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dage  flung  over  his  mouth,  his  head  wrapped  in  a  thick 
covering,  totally  divested  of  the  power  of  seeing  or 
struggling,  and  hurried  away,  he  knew  not  whither. 

After  what  he  conceived  an  interval  of  some  hours,  he 
found  this  wild  progress  suddenly  stop.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  funeral  music,  the  chant  of  voices  mingled  with 
the  yell  of  slaves,  and  scented  the  heavy  odours  of  incense. 
The  coverings  were  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found 
himself  lying  under  a  vast  canopy,  curtained  with  huge 
folds  of  black  velvet.  A  faint  light  quivered  through  a 
lofty  hall,  round  which  stood  slaves  with  their  heads 
bent  upon  their  bosom,  and  all  the  costume  of  Oriental 
mourning  for  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  land. 

Bewildered  at  the  sight,  Hassan  gazed  awhile,  in 
doubt  whether  all  were  not  but  another  portion  of  his 
dream;  but  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  a  burst  of 
horror,  mingled  with  astonishment,  swelled  through  the 
hall  ]  he  sprang  from  the  sofa,  and  all  was  instant  flight ; 
the  lamps  were  struck  down  in  the  confusion,  all  was 
darkness  once  more,  and  Hassan,  in  still  deeper  per- 
plexity, remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  until  he  should 
recover  his  faculties  sufficiently  to  unravel  this  most 
mysterious  of  all  his  adventures. 

But,  in  feeling  his  way  round  the  vast  chamber,  he 
touched  a  door,  which  gave  way  before  him.  What 
there  met  his  wandering  and  delighted  eye  ?  That 
door  opened  on  a  landscape,  bathed  in  the  purple 
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beauty  of  twilight ;  the  sun  was  shedding  a  flood  of 
rose-coloured  light  from  the  west,  and  in  the  softened 
radiance  shone  a  cottage,  embowered  with  all  the  fra- 
grant fruitage  of  the  Eastern  garden.  Every  feature 
of  that  cottage  was  familiar  to  his  eye ;  but,  as  he  gazed 
with  enjoyment  such  as  he  thought  he  was  never  to  feel 
again,  he  saw  a  form  gliding  through  the  thicket  of 
flowers  and  moving  towards  him.  With  an  exclamation 
of  delight,  he  sprang  forward,  and  found  that  the  lovely 
vision  was  no  shape  of  air, — that  his  Arab  maid  was 
restored  to  him,  was  in  his  arms,  was  breathing  out  her 
joy  in  sighs  a  thousand  times  more  eloquent  than  words, 
and  weeping  those  tears  which  happiness  sends  from  the 
heart :  Hassan  had  found  life,  love,  and  his  cottage, 
restored  at  the  same  instant. 

When  he  could  at  length  find  words — "  Light  of  my 
soul  I"  he  exclaimed,  raising  the  blushing  girl's  face 
from  his  bosom,  that  he  might  behold  its  beauties  with 
new  rapture ;  a  my  Esrne,  what  beneficent  angel,  what 
bounty  of  the  Prophet,  has  brought  thee  back  to  life 
and  me  ?" 

The  lover's  speech  was  broken  short  by  a  loud  laugh. 
He  looked  up  indignantly  :  the  mysterious  stranger  was 
looking  down  from  an  arbour  immediately  above  his 
head.  a  Thank  the  Prophet  for  something  else,  Hassan," 
said  he  ;  u  for  this  was  my  doing.  Come,  no  prostration; 
I  am  neither  angel  nor  magician,  nor  even  the  demon 
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which  you  did  ine  the  honour  to  think  me  so  lately.  I 
ani  but  a  man  after  all,  and  have  to  thank  you  for  a  new 
and  amusing  display  of  human  absurdity." 

"  What  art  thou,  then  1"  said  Hassan,  partly  resuming 
his  self-possession. 

"  Everything  and  nothing,  as  it  may  happen,"  was 
the  answer.  "  I  am  fond  of  originals,  and  you  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  oddest  of  them.  Chance  threw  us 
together — chance  made  some  of  the  adventures  that 
drew  you  out;  the  rest  owed  themselves  to  whims  of 
my  own." 

"  Am  I  dreaming,  or  awake  ?  is  all  this  magic,  or 
reality?"  asked  the  astonished  hearer;  then,  throwing 
his  arm  round  the  slender  waist  of  Esnie, — "  but  here, 
at  least,  is  no  deception.  This  is  true  woman,  true 
beauty,  true  delight." 

"  Oh,  beyond  all  question,"  was  the  stranger's  reply. 
"  The  girl  is  beautiful,  loves  you,  is  worth  all  the  heart 
that  you  have  to  give,  and  is  worth  a  hundred  Georgians 
besides." 

Hassan's  cheek  coloured,  and  Esme  fixed  the  darkest 
pair  of  eyes  in  all  Arabia  on  him  with  an  inquiring  look. 

"To  prevent  any  further  inquiries  on  that  point," 
said  the  stranger  with  a  smile,  "  the  Georgian  is  gone, 
exactly  twenty-four  hours  since.  She  had,  like  nine- 
tenths  of  her  charming  sex,  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
rank;  so,  as  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  was  passing  her 
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palace,  she  ran  off  with  him.  He  is  only  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  but  she  will  be  the  wife  of  a  Pasha ;  he 
is  a  human  baboon,  a  superannuated  blockhead,  a  tooth- 
less tyrant,  but  she  will  be  the  wife  of  a  Pasha !"  • 

"  But  why  supply  me  with  such  sums  of  money  ? 
why  indulge  all  my  follies  ?  why  plunge  me  into  one 
absurdity  after  another  ?"  asked  Hassan. 

"I  give  you  a  woman's  answer,  yet  the  true  one. 
It  was  my  caprice.  I  wished  to  see  how  far  man  would 
go  in  pursuing  his  eagerness  for  possession,  and  leaving 
his  happiness  behind.  I  should  have  gone  further  still, 
and  tried  my  experiment  on  human  nature  to  the  last 
extreme,  but  for  the  thunder-storm  which  had  so  nearly 
put  an  end  to  all  your  oddities,  and  which,  by  acciden- 
tally throwing  the  woman  of  your  heart  in  your  way, 
showed  me  that  you  had  a  heart.  The  thing  is  so  rare 
that  it  was  worth  respecting,  and,  after  having  discovered 
that  you  were  not  altogether  a  fool,  I  amused  myself 
again  by  assisting  you  to  become  a  sage.  Besides,  you 
had  saved  my  life,  and  I  owed  you  something.  You 
are  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Caliph  Omar." 

"  G-enerous  and  noble  being  I"  exclaimed  Hassan, 
"while  the  Caliph  has  such  men  in  his  dominions,  well 
may  he  be  called  the  most  illustrious  prince  of  mankind. 
And  who  art  thou  ?" 

"THE  CALIPH  OMAR." 


EDITH. 


BY   MISS    E.    W.    BARNES. 


WHY  art  thou  sad,  and  who  shall  stay  the  tear 

That  trembles  in  thy  soft  eye's  liquid  light  ? 

What  mean  the  clasped  hands — dishevelled  hair — 

The  tearful  gaze  that  tells  of  sorrow's  might  ? 

The  stars  look  down  on  thee ;  the  pensive  night 

Listens  to  hear  again  that  plaintive  sigh  j 

But  it  is  buried  deep  within  thy  heart, 

That  grief  which  knows  no  words,  nor  tells  us  why 

Thou  turn'st  away,  as  if  thou  couldst  not  look 

On  the  cairn,  ocean  in  its  starlit  rest; 

As  if  some  painful  memory  were  writ 

Upon  the  heavens,  or  on  its  shadowed  breast. 

Perhaps  some  loved  one  slumbers  'neath  the  wave, 

A  brother  dear,  or  father,  lost  to  thee ; 

And  when  thou  gazest  on  the  treacherous  deep, 

The  faces  loved  come  back  in  memory, 

And  tell  thee  of  thine  early  orphanhood : 

Or,  of  the  playmate  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 
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Torn  from  thee  by  a  stern,  relentless  fate, 

And  slumbering  now  'mid  ocean's  gems  and  flowers. 

Perchance  those  bounding  waters  bear  away 
One  even  dearer,  closer  to  thy  heart ; 
A  moment  past,  perhaps,  and  those  white  arms 
Held  him  a  captive — loath  and  sad  to  part. 
And  thou  art  lonely  now,  and  thy  young  heart 
Follows  the  wanderer  o'er  the  trackless  wave, 
With  prayers  for  safety :  trembling  lest  his  fate 
Should  be,  to  find  therein  an  early  grave. 

But  what  hath  grief  to  do  with  such  as  thou, 
Radiant  in  beauty,  bright  and  peerless  one  ? 
That  brow  should  be  all  cloudless,  and  that  heart 
Blithe  as  the  bird's  that  trills  his  matin  song. 
Ay,  what  communion  should  grief  hold  with  thee, 
Stealing  the  lustre  from  thy  soft,  blue  eye, 
Where  love  and  joy  should  have  their  dwelling-place, 
And  be  the  guardians  of  thy  destiny  ? 
Life  should  be  like  a  festival  to  thee ; 
A  gorgeous  pageant,  or  a  golden  dream ; 
Until  its  morning  hours  have  passed  away, 
Sadness  or  tears  that  face  would  ill  beseem. 
Is  there  not  grief  enough  in  this  wide  world  ? 
Are  there  not  bleeding  hearts  enough  e'en  now, 
But  youth  must  be  its  victim,  and  its  breath 
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Must  blight  thy  glad,  young  hopes,  and  cloud  thy  brow  ? 
We  almost  weep,  as  now  we  gaze  on  thee, 
That  earth  hath  not  one  little  spot  of  rest 
Where  sorrow  may  not  enter — but,  that  all 
Must  feel  the  shaft  which  pierces  now  thy  breast. 

But  turn  thee  now  and  look  on  those  pale  stars : 
They. have  a  voice  to  soothe  and  comfort  thee; 
For  they  will  whisper  of  a  world  beyond, 
Where  thou  shalt  meet,  and  love  eternally, 
All  who  are  severed  now  from  thy  young  heart; 
That  He  who  trod  the  wave  of  Galilee, 
And  stilled  the  restless  tumult  of  its  breast, 
Will  watch  o'er  him,  upon  the  heaving  sea, 
And  guide  him  to  his  destined  haven  here, 
Or  to  the  better  haven  of  his  rest ; 
Where  thou,  so  young  and  pure,  so  loving,  loved, 
Shall  know  the  full  fruition  of  the  blest. 


12 


THE  CHANGE. 

UNCLOUDED  shone  Hope's  brilliant  beam, 

With  bright  celestial  ray  j 
And  like  a  lovely  fairy  dream, 

My  young  hours  flew  away. 

Ah  yes  !  they  flew — those  happy  hours  ! 

Bright  blossoms  quickly  fade; 
And  the  sweet  dreams,  in  childhood  ours, 

Are  all  too  soon  decayed. 

They  cannot  last !  but  memory, 

To  tell  of  pleasures  fled, 
Still  lives — would  memory  too  could  die, 

Or,  oh  !  that  I  were  dead  ! 

For  now,  that  Hope's  last  ray  is  gone, 
Sure  Lethe's  dream  would  bless ; 

In  grief  to  think  of  bliss  that's  flown, 
Adds  pangs  to  wretchedness. 


THE  SIBYL. 

BY   K.    SHELTON    MACKENZIE,    LL.D. 

UPON  her  head  no  diadem, 

No  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
Nor  Tyrian  purple  showed  her  there 

A  ruler  of  the  land — 
But  star-crowned  was  that  lofty  brow, 

And  her  lip  wore  high  command. 

None  knew  whence  came  that  stranger, 
Nor  where  her  distant  home, 

Nor  whom  she  sought,  untended, 
'Mid  the  armed  bands  of  Rome. 

But  the  boldest,  at  that  hour, 

Were  as  smitten  by  a  power; 

For  they  felt  a  sudden  awe 

When  that  queenly  form  they  saw  ! 

Three  scrolls,  of  mystic  might, 
To  the  Roman  king  she  took ; 
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Large  was  the  guerdon  that  she  claimed 
As  the  price  of  the  triple  book.* 

A  lip  of  scorn  Tarquinius  bore — 
She  quelled  him  by  a  look. 

That  thrilling  glance  had  power, 

Like  a  spell,  on  every  one  : 
Quickly  she  passed  away, 

Ere  they  saw  that  she  was  gone. 
With  a  charm  she  flung  to  earth 

One  book  of  prophet- worth — 
The  thunder  spoke  with  a  hollow  roll 
When  the  forked  lightning  burnt  the  scroll. 

Again,  with  mien  unmoved, 

She  sought  the  Roman  king  : 
His  warriors  and  his  augurs  old 

Stood  round  him,  wondering. — 
"  At  the  same  price  I  claimed  for  all, 

Two  sacred  books  I  bring!" 

Rome's  ruler  did  not  heed 

The  treasure  that  she  brought ; 

*  In  truth,  the  Sibyl  carried  nine  hooks  to  the  Roman  king.  The  poem, 
however,  was  suggested  hy  a  fine  painting  (the  production  of  a  very  clever 
Irish  artist,  named  O'Keefe,  who  died  in  April,  1838),  and  this  represented 
the  Sibyl  with  only  three  scrolls :  it  was  considered  better  to  follow  the  pic- 
ture than  the  legend,  where  the  difference  was  of  no  moment. 
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And,  as  before,  the  mystic  maid 

Evanished,  like  a  thought. 
She  passed,  but  none  could  tell 
Where  her  stately  footsteps  fell ; 
And  a  murmur  came  aloud 
From  the  terror-stricken  crowd  ! 

Long  years  have  rolled  their  tide 
Since  her  haunt  the  Sibyl  sought, 

Where  the  fiery  levin  burnt  the  scroll 
Beside  the  wood-crowned  grot ; 

But  the  form,  the  face,  the  scene, 
Art's  magic  here  hath  brought. 

Thought,  the  mind's  lord,  is  on  that  brow, 

And  pales  that  sunny  cheek, 
And  presses  down  the  lids  that  veil 

The  eyes  whose  glance  can  speak. 
A  troubled  look  of  care 
Doth  that  lonely  Sibyl  wear; 
But  the  stronger  sense  of  duty  came — 
The  second  scroll  is  in  the  flame ! 

A  third  time  on  the  Roman  king 

She  fixed  her  searching  eye — 
He  bent  a  lowly  knee?  and  knew 

Rome's  guardian  genius  nigh ; 
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He  bent  a  lowly  knee  and  said — 
"  At  any  cost  I  buy." 

A  spell  to  him  she  told — 
A  spell  of  high  command — 

By  which  in  that  last  book  to  read 
The  fortunes  of  the  land. 

She  passed — all  eyes  saw  now 

The  halo  on  her  brow, 

And  tracked  her  heavenward  flight  afar, 

By  the  lambent  light  of  that  radiant  star ! 

Such  is  the  legend. — Read  it  not, 
Oh,  worldling,  with  a  frown  : 

And  slight  not  what  the  hoary  Past 
To  the  Present  hath  brought  down 

On  the  deathless  page  that  chronicles 
Rome's  deeds  of  high  renown. 

Too  often,  in  the  path  of  life, 

The  denizens  of  earth 
Thus,  like  the  Roman  king,  reject 

Fair-  Wisdom's  proffered  worth. 
With  careless  eyes  they  look 
On  her  truth-revealing  book, 
And  precious  is  the  price  they  pay 
When  its  better  part  is  lost  for  aye  ! 


FANNY  LEE. 

BY  W.  G.  THOMPSON,   ESQ. 

THERE  is  many  a  lovely  vale  in  England,  but  perhaps 
none  more  lovely  than  the  sweetly  sequestered  spot 
which  bears  the  name  of  Heaton  Dean;  there  is  none, 
at  least,  so  sacred  or  so  dear  to  me.  I  well  remember, 
even  at  this  distant  hour,  the  inexpressible  joy  with 
which  I  have  trodden  that  fragrant  scene,  when  the 
sweets  of  summer  were  strewn  around  with  Nature's 
amplest  profusion,  in  the  company  of  one  who  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth;  one  to 
whom  I  have  listened  till  the  delight  of  hearing  had 
absorbed  all  inclination  to  reply,  and  every  feeling  was 
wrapt  up  in  the  music  of  a  voice  which  is  now  mingling 

• 

with  the  melody  of  the  spheres,  and  which,  to  me,  was 
only  excelled  by  the  warblings  of  that  brilliant  race 
which  seemed  ever  the  most  animated  and  the  most 
musical  in  her  presence.  Even  when  the  naked  grove 
emitted  no  sound  but  the  bleak  and  melancholy  moan- 
ings  of  the  dying  year ;  when  the  rapid  rivulet  rushed 
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impetuously  to  bury  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  upheaving 
ocean,  or  was  indurated  by  the  chilling  breath  of  hoary 
winter ;  the  severe  grandeur  of  its  ridgy  outlines,  of  its 
steep  and  inaccessible  banks  of  snow,  had  a  charm 
which,  when  shared  with  her,  neither  the  radiance  of 
summer  nor  the  sweet  and  cheering  voice  of  spring  has 

since  imparted.     When  she But  why   is  this  ?     I 

meant  merely  to  relate  her  favourite  legend,  and  find 
myself  entering  into  particulars  which  can  never  interest 
any  heart  but  the  baffled  and  disappointed  one  that 
beats  in  my  bosom.  I  believe  that  there  are  spots  hal- 
lowed to  every  memory ;  that  there  are  walks,  and 
trees,  and  stones,  and  jutting  rocks,  associated  with  the 
mind  by  tenderest  affinity ;  the  scenes  of  a  thousand 
spirit-stirring  things ;  where  youthful  hearts  have  poured 
the  overflowings  of  affection ;  where  the  tears  of  kindred 
sorrow  have  dropped  and  mingled;  where  friendships 
have  been  formed  which  it  was  the  business  of  after-life 
to  cement ;  where  wrongs  have  been  perpetrated  and 
reproaches  interchanged,  which  ended  in  heart-break- 
ings, misery,  and  despair.  It  is  with  feelings  generated 
by  such  a  belief,  that  I  have  glanced  for  one  moment  at 
Heaton  Dean.  But  to  the  legend. 

Little  Fanny  Lee  was  an  orphan,  and  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  service  of  honest  Mable,  the  miller 
of  the  Dean.  The  miller  and  his  wife  were  kind  crea- 
tures, and,  as  they  had  no  children  of  their  own,  the 
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orphan  Fanny  became  unto  tlieni  as  a  daughter.  The 
equable  tenor  of  an  humble  occupation,  like  that  of 
which  I  speak,  affords  but  few  facilities  for  description, 
being  merely  the  reciprocal  succession  of  labour  and 
repose,  never  interrupting  the  quiet  interchange  of  good 
nature,  gentleness,  and  peace ;  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

"Pursuing  thus  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  the  grave." 

Years  rolled  on — the  ripening  buds  of  spring  burst 
forth  to  flower  and  beauty ;  the  brilliant  summer  deep- 
ened into  the  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn ;  till  the  seared 
tints  faded  and  the  twirling  leaves  fell,  and  winter 
came,  like  the  shade  of  buried  pleasures,  and  gemmed 
the  trees  with  icicles,  and  strewed  the  fields  with  snow. 
Fanny  Lee,  no  longer  little  Fanny,  had  also  sprung 
from  bud  to  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  womanhood 
were  dawning  in  as  sweet  a  form  as  ever  sought  and 
received  shelter  in  a  rustic  valley :  her  autumn  was  far 
in  the  distance,  and  the  winter  of  gray  age  had  no  place 
in  the  aerial  perspective.  She  knew  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  she  owed  to  her  honest  protectors,  and  she 
was  faithful  in  its  assiduous  discharge  :  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  happier  family.  Fanny  had  her  moments 
of  inquietude,  and  these  consisted  in  wild  and  vague 
imaginings  respecting  the  authors  of  her  being;  who 
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and  what  they  were,  and  whence  they  came,  and  how 
they  had  departed.  On  these  themes  she  would  sit 
and  commune  with  her  own  heart  through  many  an 
anxious  hour,  till  her  flushed  cheek  and  glistening  eye 
sufficiently  declared  the  fruitlessness  of  her  reveries. 
Her  kind  mistress  would  say  at  such  times,  "Why 
shouldst  thou  be  unhappy,  Fanny,  in  the  absence  of 
information  which,  if  known,  might  not  be  productive 
of  satisfaction  to  thee  ?  Be  content,  my  dear  child, 
that  thou  art  here,  and  good  and  kind,  and  in  the  paths 
of  happiness.  Whoever  were  thy  parents  here,  thy 
Heavenly  Father,  Fanny,  has  been  kind  to  thee."  And 
Fanny  would  clasp  her  hands,  and  with  upturned  and 
streaming  eyes  acknowledge  that  it  was  so. 

Of  the  various  inherent  energies  of  the  human  mind, 
none  is  stronger  than  love.  It  cannot  be  constrained 
by  mastery.  When  once  it  is  lighted  up  in  the  heart 
of  a  young  and  generous  creature,  its  sway  is  as  the 
sway  of  death — irresistible  and  destroying.  Fanny  Lee 
loved !  It  were  tedious  to  detail  the  means  which  led 
to  this  very  natural  occurrence — to  follow  the  lovers  in 
their  evening  walks, 

"When  but  the  silent  stars  stood  witness  of  their  joy" — 

to  relate  the  eloquent  appeal,  the  murmuring  fond  reply, 
and  all  the  ecstasies  of  young  and  extravagant  passion. 
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There  was  a  little  moss-grown  seat,  overarched  by  high 
and  leafy  trees,  close  to  the  margin  of  a  naturally- 
formed  reservoir,  which,  from  the  amplitude  of  the 
stream,  usually  wore  the  appearance  of  a  sweetly-shel- 
tered lake.  Here  would  the  lovers  sit  for  hours,  and 
entertain  the  fondest  anticipations  of  future  bliss,  and 
here,  on  this  seat,  and  underneath  these  trees,  in  the 
presence  of  approving  Heaven,  was  the  small  silver 
coin  broken  between  them,  the  several  parts  of  which 
were  never  to  come  in  contact  more,  whilst  love  or  life 
remained  in  either  heart. 

Henry  Thornhill  was  the  pride  of  Heaton  Dean. 
Tall  in  stature,  and  beautiful  in  proportion,  he  was  as 
manly  in  heart  and  feeling  as  he  was  in  action  and  ap- 
pearance. He  was  the  approved  lover  of  Fanny  Lee — 
her  affianced  husband — the  future  father  of  her  children 
— the  guardian  of  her  fortunes — and,  above  all,  the 
one  sole  idol  of  her  own  pure,  and  gentle,  and  affection- 
ate heart.  Loud  have  been  the  exclamations  against  the 
evils  of  this  world,  the  worthlessness  of  its  pleasures, 
and  the  depravity  and  the  wickedness  of  its  passions. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  are  mere  miserable  affec- 
tations, the  result  of  disappointed  intrigue,  or  satiated 
indulgence.  This  world  has  many  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful scene,  and  there  are  hours  in  the  life  of  a  man 
which  are  well  worth  the  living  for.  Say,  ye  who  have 
stood  in  the  situation  of  Henry  Thornhill,  with  the 
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panoply  of  hope  on  your  hearts,  and  the  flowery  path 
of  life  before  you,  in  which  you  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
step  by  step,  with  a  young,  intelligent,  and  confiding 
creature — in  her  beauty  radiant  as  the  morning — in 
her  affection  warm  as  the  mid-day  sun — what  can  be  con- 
ceived of  delight  to  equal  the  visions  of  such  a  time  ? 
But  I  must  return  to  my  story. 

A  rich  and  glorious  harvest  had  just  been  swept,  as 
it  were,  from  the  generous  soil  by  the  laborious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  the  air  rang  with  mirth,  and  gaiety 
was  in  the  faces,  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all.  In 
this  season  of  universal  joy  our  lovers  drank  deeply 
of  rural  delight,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  kind 
miller,  they  were  immediately  to  ratify  the  hymeneal 
contract.  Young  Henry  departed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  to  purchase  the  wedding-ring,  cheered  by  the  cor- 
dial benedictions  of  amiable  friends,  and  animated  by 
the  blushing  smiles  of  his  betrothed. 

The  autumn  nights  of  England  are  beautiful.  The 
moon  held  soft  and  undivided  sway  throughout  the  clear 
and  glorious  expanse  of  her  sweet  and  silent  dominion. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  balm  of  fragrant  shrubs  and 
odour-breathing  flowers,  and  the  stillness  of  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  rivulet. 
Fanny  Lee  came  forth  to  meet  her  lover  on  his  return, 
to  see  his  small  but  sacred  purchase,  to  hear  a  few  syl- 
lables of  ardent  affection,  to  return  the  pressure  of  a 
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fond  embrace,  and  seek  the  dreams  of  innocence  and 
joy  which  still  await  the  happy  heart  of  contentment, 
even  on  the  lowly  pillow  of  a  cottage-couch.  The  hal- 
lowed beauty  of  the  evening  communicated  a  balm  to 
her  feelings  inexpressibly  delicious.  She  had  no  power 
of  expressing  the  sensations  which  thronged  on  her  pure 
and  grateful  heart.  Her  situation  was  like  that  of  one 
who  wanders  under  the  influence,  and  amid  the  fairy 
scenery  of  a  wild  dream  of  enchantment.  She  had 
crossed  the  burn,  and  passed  the  stile;  but  still  the 
manly  figure  of  Henry  rose  not  on  her  sight.  She  went 
on,  for  there  was  nothing  in  that  lovely  scene  to  blanch 
the  cheek  of  innocence  :  she  reached  the  bridge,  but 
still  he  was  not  there.  She  paused,  she  listened,  but 
no  step  disturbed  the  stirless  leaves ;  no  snatch  of  rustic 
melody  broke  on  the  balmy  air.  She  sat  down  with 
something  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment — she  would 
wait  one  moment,  for  she  knew  he  would  come.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  more  trying  than  the  breathless 
suspense  of  such  a  moment.  The  air  seems  thick,  and 
laden  with  low  and  dreamlike  murmurs  of  every  sound 
but  that  you  wish  to  hear.  The  very  beatings  of  your 
own  anxious  heart  arise  in  tumult  on  the  pained  ear, 
and  bury  sounds  remote.  Still,  still  he  came  not.  With 
the  sense  and  the  modesty  which  characterized  all  her 
actions,  and  possibly  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  she  re- 
turned— returned  to  commune  with  her  agitated  heart, 
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till  "  nature's  sweet  restorer"  should  wrap  her  in  deep 
repose. 

On  the  ensuing  day  it  was  known  that  Henry  Thorn- 
hill  had  never  reached  his  home.  One,  two;  three,  long 
days  elapsed,  and  yet  no  tidings  of  the  fugitive.  The 
feelings  of  the  forlorn  Fanny  must  be  imagined — to 
attempt  a  description  of  them  would  be  a  presumption 
of  which  I  shall  not  be  guilty.  It  was  now  the  serious 
duty  of  Mable  to  repair  to  the  town,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  had  become  of  the  lost  lover.  By  a 
mere  accident  did  Mable  learn  the  fate  of  young  Thorn- 
hill.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  England  was 
in  the  triumphant  prosecution  of  a  devastating  war — the 
service  wanted  men,  and  Thornhill  had  been  impressed. 
The  athletic  form  of  the  peasant  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lieutenant ;  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
him ;  part  of  the  gang  appeared ;  the  officer  insulted  his 
victim,  who  indignantly  struck  him  to  the  earth;  he 
was  seized,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  overpowered, 
manacled,  and  borne  away.  Complaint  was  fruitless, 
for  redress  was  unknown.  Henry  Thornhill  departed 
with  a  bleeding  heart  for  new  scenes — to  face  his 
country's  foes  on  a  dangerous  element,  and  without 
the  hope  of  return. 

The  distressing  tidings  were  communicated  to  Fanny 
Lee  j  and,  oh !  the  havoc  they  made  in  the  heart  of  that 
young,  and  sanguine,  and  confiding  creature !  When 
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the  first  burst  of  her  exquisite  agony  had  subsided,  a 
deep  and  solemn  melancholy  overpowered  her  for  many 
days.  She  spoke  to  no  one ;  she  seemed  not  to  recog- 
nise any  object,  however  well  known  before. 

The  last  leaves  of  autumn  were  dropping  from  the 
trees,  and  the  bleak  wintry  winds  began  to  howl  through 
the  woods  of  Heaton,  when  a  poor,  weak  maniac  was 
observed  wandering  over  the  scenes  of  former  gladness : 
it  was  Fanny  Lee  !  The  light  and  bounding  step  of 
youth  was  changed  to  the  cold  and  cheerless  shuffle  of 
idiot  imbecility;  the  vivid  hue  of  health  was  banished 
by  the  sepulchral  colour  of  despair ;  the  eye  that 
beamed  the  lustre  of  love  and  gratitude  was  quenched 
in  the  dim  and  glassy  glare  of  madness.  The  seat 
above  the  little  lake  was  her  favourite  resort :  there 
would  she  sit,  and  weep,  and  gaze  for  whole  hours  on 
the  piece  of  broken  silver  suspended  from  her  neck  by 
a  blue  riband,  singing  at  times,  in  melancholy  tones, 
of  seamen  on  the  far  and  tempest-troubled  ocean — and 
many  a  broken  ditty  which  has  long  since  been  for- 
gotten. One  has  been  preserved — a  rude  and  simple 
strain.  How  she  came  by  it  was  never  known.  The 
country  people  said  she  made  it  all  herself,  as  she 
wandered  in  the  cold  moonlight.  She  sang  it,  in  her 
solemn  and  impressive  moments,  on  the  accustomed 
seat  where  the  silver  piece  was  broken.  Of  the  air  I 
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have    no    record — I   believe   it  was   entirely  her   own. 
The  words  were  nearly  as  follows  : 


He  conies  from  afar, 

Where  the  billows  are  sounding ; 
He  comes  from  afar, 

Where  the  wild  waves  are  bounding : 
He  comes  to  his  trys'ting 

Beneath  the  green  tree : — 
But,  alas,  for  the  maiden 
He  never  shall  see! 

Never,  oh,  never! — 
Blighted  for  ever  1 
Alas,  for  the  maid  whom  he  never  shall  see ! 

Deep,  deep  in  the  wild  glen 

A  grave  is  preparing; 
And,  hark !  to  her  lone  home 
The  maid  they  are  bearing. 
Full  sweet  will  her  sleep  be 

From  sorrow  and  pain; 
But  ne'er  shall  she  meet  with 
Her  lover  again ! 

Never,  oh,  never ! — 
Blighted  for  ever! 
Ne'er  shall  she  meet  with  her  lover  again! 

0  whisper,  ye  trees !  when 

His  lost  one  he's  seeking; 
Bear  to  him  the  words  of 

A  heart  that  is  breaking! 
Say  how  well  she  loved  him 

In  sorrow  and  pain, 
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When  madness  came  over 
Her  heart  and  her  brain. 
Buried  for  ever! 
Never,  oh,  never 
Shall  the  maid  of  his  bosom  behold  him  again ! 

Winter  was  now  raging  with  all  his  fury,  and  it  was 
the  peculiar  care  of  old  Mable  to  make  Fanny  Lee 
abide  arnid  the  warmth  and  the  comforts  of  his  fireside. 
One  day  the  poor  heart-broken  creature,  always  gentle, 
had  demeaned  herself  with  unusual  affection  and  resig- 
nation. She  had  moaned  over  many  of  her  rude  rhymes, 
when  she  suddenly  lifted  up  her  head,  and  said — "  Mis- 
tress, think  you,  will  Harry  come  back  again  ?  I  will — " 
she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh — "  It  was  my  hope  to  be 
the  mistress  of  this  bonnie  mill,  when  kind  old  Mable' s 
head  was  laid :  but,  oh,  the  changes  I"  said  she,  burst- 
ing into  tears ;  "  now  will  old  Mable  see  me  lying  low, 
and  he  a  strong  old  man  still.  But  I  will  come  again, 
mistress ;  and  when  the  waters  thunder  down  the  Dean, 
and  Mable  works  all  night,  I'll  sing  some  of  my  bonniest 
verses,  and  he  will  wipe  his  eyes,  as  he  does  now,  and 
say,  '  Poor  Fanny  Lee  !'  A  flood  of  tears  prevented 
her  proceeding,  and  her  auditors  were  too  much  affected 
to  reply.  Towards  evening  she  became  quite  collected, 
and  said  she  would  walk  to  the  seat  among  the  trees 
before  it  grew  darker.  She  went  out  accordingly — but 

in  a  few  minutes  she  was  lost — no  one  had  seen  her — 
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no  one  could  find  her.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came 
on,  accompanied  by  intense  frost;  which  continued  for 
several  days.  Deep  was  the  interest  created  by  the 
disappearance  of  Fanny.  Had  she  wandered  to  the 
town  ? — she  would  have  been  seen.  Had  she  destroyed 
herself  ? — oh,  no  !  she  was  too  good  for  that.  Had  she 
perished  in  the  snow  ? — some  one  surely  would  have 
found  her.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  she  was 
discovered  by  two  little  girls  lying  in  the  lake  below 
the  mill,  into  which  she  had  probably  fallen  in  return- 
ing from  her  favourite  seat.  And  so  they  laid  her  in 
her  early  grave,  amid  the  tears  and  regret  of  the  few 
who  had  known  her  in  the  short  season  of  her  joy,  and 
the  heavy  hours  of  her  adversity.  A  white  stone,  with 
her  name  and  age,  still  marks  the  spot  where  her  once 
beautiful  form  has  mingled  with  the  dust  of  congre- 
gated generations,  on  which  the  rustic  chronicler  has 
engraven  the  touching  words — 

"  THERE   IS    BEST   IN    THE    GRAVE." 

What  became  of  Henry  Thornhill  I  never  could 
learn ;  but  it  was  said  that,  when  honest  old  Mable 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  the  mournful  voice  of  Fanny 
was  heard  every  night,  in  low  melodious  chant,  until 
the  good  old  man  was  gathered  to  the  house  of  his 
fathers. 
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The  Dean  is  as  romantic,  and  the  mill  as  picturesque, 
as  ever — the  trees  still  wave  in  verdant  grandeur  above 
the  little  seat — but  in  summer  the  lake  is  almost  dry. 
I  sometimes  think — a  foolish  fancy,  perhaps — that  the 
rivulet  has  wept  itself  away  in  very  sorrow  for  its  in- 
strumentality in  the  death  of  poor  Fanny  Lee. 


THE  YEW  TREE. 

THERE  is  a  Yew  Tree  stands  on  yonder  mound, 

Ancient  and  awe-impressing  is  its  solemn  growth  ; 
No  herbage  grows  the  mossless  trunk  around, 

No  clinging  tendril  plights  its  wedded  troth ; 
So  stilly  calm  the  sombre  branches  rest, 

So  dark  the  gloom  their  shadow  trails  along, 
That  e'en  the  raven,  last  of  birds  unblest, 

N'er  croaks  amid  its  boughs  his  boding  song ; 
With  sinewy  convolution  twists  the  stem 

In  many  a  tortuous  winding,  like  a  brood 
Of  venomed  adders,  writhing  round  their  dam 

In  fierce  convulsion,  eager  for  their  food, 
That  faintly  flutters  in  her  gory  mouth. — Thus  it  stands, 

The  work  of  ages — a  trysting-place  for  them 
That  walk,  at  midnight,  o'er  the  salt  sea  sands 

In  fitful  numbers.     Its  century-growing  stalk 
Puts  forth  a  tempting  fruit  of  honeyed  juice, 

That  hides  a  deadly  core  within  its  coral  glues. 
Whene'er  yon  tree  doth  cross  my  lonely  walk, 

My  heart  grows  sick  and  dismal  as  its  hues, 
So  awfully  it  waves  its  boughs  in  each  faint  gust  that 
blows. 


SONG  OF  THE  BUBMAN  LOVER. 

BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

OH  !  come  with  me,  in  my  little  canoe, 
For  the  tide  is  high,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  the  wind  is  fair,  and  'tis  sweet  to  row 
To  the  isles  where  the  mango-apples  grow ! 

Oh  !  come  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  for  thee  the  jungle-depths  I'll  rove  : 
Til  gather  the  honeycomb,  bright  as  gold, 
And  seek  out  the  elk's  most  secret  fold. 

I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain, 
And  bind  the  tiger  cub  with  a  chain ; 
And  a  young  gazelle,  with  silver  feet, 
I'll  bring  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet  ! 

I'll  climb  the  palm  for  the  bya's  nest, 

And  red  peas  I'll  gather  to  deck  thy  breast; 

I'll  pierce  the  cocoa  for  its  wine, 

And  twine  thee  posies,  if  thou'lt  be  mine  ! 
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« 

Then  come  with  me;  in  my  light  canoe, 
"While  the  waters  are  calm  and  the  skies  are  blue 
For,  should  we  linger  another  day, 
Storms  may  arise,  and  love  decay ! 


A  MAY  QUEEN. 


BY    RICHARD     HOWITT. 

ONE  is  there  whom  we  often  meet 

On  nioors,  in  woods,  and  by  the  streams ; 

A  human  creature,  fair,  discreet, 

That  none  more  wise  or  radiant  seems. 

A  dreaming  poet  would  declare 

That,  whilst  a  nightingale  had  sung, 

This  being,  in  the  moonlight  air, 
To  life  had  from  a  fountain  sprung ; 

And,  looking  on  her  form,  and  face, 
The  wisest  poet  well  might  say 

'Twas  Poesy,  the  sweetest  Grace, 
From  her  two  sisters,  here,  astray. 

Of  their  own  selves  so  weary  grown, 
There  are — the  vine  without  the  elin — 

Whom  but  to  leave  an  hour  alone 

Would  with  a  world  of  gloom  o'erwhelm. 
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Great  must  her  self-reliance  be 

Who  thus  for  nature  leaves  her  kind, 

With  quite  enough  to  hear  and  see, 
Enough  of  food  for  heart  and  mind. 

Her  soul  with  beauty  flowing  o'er, 

The  world  she  walks  in  seems  her  own : 

Who  treads  the  haunts  she  trod  before, 
Nor  ever  knows  she  is  alone. 

So  gentle  is  she  in  her  power, 

So  unassuming  is  her  look, 
Her  form  is  easy  as  a  flower, 

Her  motion,  graceful  as  a  brook. 

When  I  have  chanced  to  cross  her  way, 
The  charm  I  never  can  forget ; 

Surrounded  with  the  sweets  of  May, 
It  seemed  'twas  May  herself  I  met. 

For  Poets  fable  such  a  maid, 
Born  of  the  bow  of  April  showers ; 

Light-tripping  on,  o'er  hill,  through  glade, 
'Tis  she  who  fills  the  world  with  flowers. 


THE  HARPER  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

BY    ERNESTINE    FITZGERALD. 

DOTH  the  lyre  bring  sweet  peace  never  ? 

Harper,  on  thy  thought- worn  face, 
Of  repose,  which  Age  loves  ever, 

Who  can  see  one  faintest  trace  ? 

Stern,  and  sad,  and  anguish-laden, 
Is  that  deep  and  piercing  eye : 

Thought  doth  shade  thy  brow  too,  maiden 
Tears  in  thine  are  scarcely  dry. 

Is  the  harp  thine  only  dowry, 

With  its  jewelled  wealth  of  tears? 

Maidenhood — a  path  so  flowery — 
Shaded  with  the  gloom  of  years  ? 

Speaking  souls,  will  ye  not  tell  me 
What  the  grief  so  spells  me  there  ? 

What  the  sorrow  that  befell  ye, 
Thus  to  leave  its  print  of  care  ? 
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From  those  chords  is  music  riven, 
But  to  charm  cold  stranger  ears  ? 

All  those  blooming  graces  given, 
Gentle  maiden,  but  to  tears  ? 

Ah  !  some  tender  tie  is  broken — 
Some  deep  misery  is  there  ! 

If  too  sacred  to  be  spoken, 

Let  us  reverence — and  forbear. 


THE  SILVER  LADY. 

BY   C.    HARDINGE. 

MY  father  possessed  no  estates,  but  so  much  wealth 
that  a  life  of  affluence  seemed  assured  both  to  him,  and 
to  myself,  his  only  son.  "We  avoided,  however,  every 
expense ;  and  when  his  economy  did  not  at  all  accord 
with  my  youthful  wishes,  he  said,  drily, 

"Independence  is  more  valuable  in  my  eyes  than 
any  other  possession ;  and  to  retain  it,  I  must  be  careful 
of  my  property.  An  old  proverb  says,  '  It  is  better  to 
be  envied  than  to  be  pitied/ 

We  remained  of  a  different  opinion,  even  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  I  fully  believed  the  universal  idea  that 
my  father  was  an  absolute  Croesus ;  and  I  was  invariably 
supported  in  this  opinion  by  a  crowd  of  friends,  who 
disliked  my  father's  parsimony  quite  as  much  as  I  did. 
I  would  have  willingly  prolonged  my  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity, where  I  led  a  very  gay  and  agreeable  life ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  my  father's  sudden  death  recalled  me 
home.  In  spite  of  all  his  unwelcome  economy,  I  had 
tenderly  loved  him ;  and  I  felt  infinitely  more  grief  at 
his  death,  than  joy  at  the  prospect  of  my  inheritance. 
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Consequently,  I  deferred  from  day  to  day  looking  at  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  my 
wealth. 

At  last,  I  commenced  my  examination,  which  had  a 
very  different  result  from  what  I  had  expected.  My 
search  soon  terminated;  and  I  found  that  my  inheri- 
tance, so  splendid  in  imagination,  scarcely  sufficed  in 
reality  to  satisfy  my  creditors. 

I  had  often  heard  that  on  similar  occasions  very  dear 
friends  are  occasionally  transformed  into  very  bitter 
foes;  but  experience  alone  can  give  full  force  and  com- 
prehension to  such  a  commonplace  maxim.  Mine,  how- 
ever, was  now  to  be  the  lot  to  thoroughly  believe  and 
understand  it.  I  had  associated  intimately  with  many ; 
and  I  imagined  them  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  me. 
But  now,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders — said  the  affair 
was  strange — quite  inexplicable  :  indeed,  it  was  extra- 
ordinary how  completely  they  had  been  deceived !  But 
certainly  /  ought  not  to  have  founded  my  expectations 
on  mere  imagination.  Most  assuredly  /was  very  much 
to  blame ! 

Many  were  the  similar  phrases  and  reproaches  which 
a  poor  man  is  frequently  doomed  to  endure  from  his 
rich  friends.  How  often,  then,  did  my  father's  favour- 
ite maxim,  "  It  is  better  to  be  envied  than  to  be  pitied/' 
recur  to  me !  But  repining  was  vain.  My  little  in- 
heritance was  soon  in  the  hands  of  my  creditors ;  and, 
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as  I  found  there  was  no  reversion  for  me,  I  resolved  to 
seek  some  employment  by  which  I  might  support  my- 
self. After  many  a  violent  struggle  with  my  pride,  in 
this  intention,  I  at  last  applied  to  the  individuals  who 
had  already  exhibited  to  me  so  much  selfishness  and  in- 
gratitude. But,  as  I  had  anticipated,  I  was  refused 
roughly,  or  sent  away  with  empty  promises. 

I  then  determined  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  and 
to  hide  my  humiliation  and  wounded  feelings  far  from 
my  native  land. 

On  the  third  night  of  my  journey,  I  had  the  memo- 
rable dream  which  eventually  decided  my  fate. 

I  thought  that  I  was  in  a  most  beautiful  garden, 
which  I  had  often  previously  seen  in  my  visions,  but 
never  when  awake.  It  was  beautifully  and  tastefully 
disposed  after  the  English  fashion ;  though,  at  that  time, 
the  knowledge  of  this  foreign  mode  of  horticultural 
arrangement  was  very  rare  in  Germany.  Among  the 
most  fragrant  flowers  and  stately  shrubs,  the  mossy 
roof  of  a  small  hermitage  was  conspicuous,  on  which  the 
fiery  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  flickeringly  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  While  I  was  examining  the 
flowers,  especially  a  many-leaved,  dazzling  white  rose,  of 
a  species  I  had  never  before  seen,  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage opened,  and  a  maiden  advanced.  I  shall  not 
describe  her  further  than  by  saying  that  I  was  so  struck 
by  her  beauty  that  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and 
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I  knew  not  whether  to  consider  the  hermitage  an  earthly 
edifice,  or  the  porch  of  Heaven,  at  which  an  angel 
appeared.  Her  dress  was  snow-white,  and  curiously 
embroidered  with  silver  stars,  as  if  to  signify  that  her 
home  was  not  the  earth.  She  took  up  a  watering-pan 
which  stood  near  her,  and  refreshed  the  drooping  plants 
around, — an  action  so  human,  that  it  induced  me  to 
believe,  in  spite  of  her  singular  attire  and  preternatural 
beauty,  that  it  was  a  mortal  I  saw,  though  the  fairest 
that  had  ever  wandered  among  flowers.  She  now  passed, 
and  gracefully  inclined  her  head  to  me;  but  in  the 
delight  which  this  courtesy  occasioned  me,  I  awoke. 

I  was  now  obliged  to  think  of  pursuing  my  journey; 
but  while  I  was  at  breakfast  in  the  public  room  of  the 
inn,  I  heard  two  strangers  speaking  in  ecstasies  of  a 
splendid  rosa  unica,  which  was  now  in  bloom  in  the 
Bentheim  garden.  I  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  was  the  more  desirous  to  see  this  rare  and 
beautiful  plant,  as  its  description  recalled  to  me  that 
which  I  had  beheld  in  rny  dream.  In  consequence  of 
my  inquiries,  I  was  directed  to  a  village,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  I  found  a  magnificent  garden,  laid  out,  to  my 
surprise,  chiefly  in  the  English  style.  I  was  enchanted 
by  the  variety  of  natural  beauty  in  this  lovely  valley,  now 
towering  into  stately  rocks  and  hills,  and  now  abound- 
ing in  the  most  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowing  streams. 

Amidst  the  collection  of  brilliant  flowers  and  plants 
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which  the  gardener  pointed  out  to  my  notice,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  rosa  unica,  when  he  turned  into  a 
side-walk.  I  followed  him,  and  suddenly  found  myself 
in  the  well-remembered  spot  I  had  seen  in  my  dream. 
The  white  rose  bloomed  before  me  5  and  conspicuous  in 
the  red  evening  light,  surrounded  too  by  the  most  fra- 
grant flowers  and  beautiful  shrubs,  appeared  the  mossy 
roof  of  the  small  hermitage.  While  I  gazed  around  me 
in  an  amazement  almost  amounting  to  terror,  the  door 
of  this  building  opened,  and  an  angelic  figure,  clothed 
in  white,  advanced  from  it.  It  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  lovely  vision  I  had  beheld  !  Nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  silver  stars  on  the  spotless  drapery.  Then,  as 
though  fate  had  ordained  that  even  their  actions  should 
correspond,  she  took  the  watering-pan,  and  gracefully 
refreshed  the  thirsty  plants  around  her. 

The  gardener  whispered  to  me, 

"  That  is  my  young  lady ;  we  must  not  disturb  her ; 
— she  likes  to  walk  here  alone,  in  the  evening." 

When  I  turned  away  with  my  conductor,  she  per- 
ceived me.  She  slightly  started;  and  a  faint  blush 
overspread  her  countenance ;  but  quickly  recovering 
herself,  with  the  same  gentle  grace  which  had  enchanted 
me  in  my  dream,  she  inclined  her  head  to  me  as  she 
passed,  and  then  slowly  withdrew. 

No  words  can  express  the  thrilling  feelings  which 
this  marvellous  coincidence  excited  in  me.  Even  those 
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who  may  be  the  least  disposed  to  regard  dreams  as  pos- 
sessing any  mystic  connexion  with  the  world  of  life  and 
reality,  yet,  if  in  my  place,  could  not  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  that  this  entire  fulfilment  of  all  the 
minutest  particulars  of  mine,  was  almost  miraculous. 
In  my  heart,  I  confess,  it  engendered  the  idea  that  some 
close  intercourse  between  the  lady  and  myself  was  des- 
tined to  ensue  ;  and  already  my  wishes  rambled  out  of 
the  dusky  sphere  of  anxiety  into  the  bright  land  of  hope. 
I  heard  now  from  my  conductor  that  the  name  of 
this  lovely  creature  was  Adelaide;  and  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Baron  Bentheim,  to  whom  the  castle 
and  the  extensive  lands  around  belonged. 

The  design  of  the  garden  was  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  young  lady,  whose  brother,  a  major  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  and  now  in  the  field,  frequently  sent  her 
the  most  rare  and  precious  plants.  The  gardener  was 
unwearied  in  praise  of  his  fair  mistress. 

"  Beautiful  as  she  is,"  said  he,  "  her  loveliness  is 
almost  eclipsed  by  her  goodness  of  heart.  A  celebrated 
General  lately  solicited  her  hand;  and  the  young  lady, 
solely  to  please  her  father,  gave  her  consent.  But,  soon 
after  the  betrothment,  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
broke  off  the  engagement.  The  bridegroom  retracted 
his  promise,  and  quarrelled  with  the  father  of  his  bride, 
who  challenged  him  ;  but,  shortly  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  duel,  the  General  suddenly  died." 
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Again,  the  whole  current  of  my  feelings  changed ;  the 
demon  of  curiosity  was  now  at  work  within  me,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars  of  this  strange  cir- 
cumstance. After  repeated  urgency,  and  much  mys- 
terious hesitation,  the  gift  of  a  much  larger  sum  than 
my  necessities  justified  me  in  bestowing,  induced  the 
still  reluctant  menial  to  communicate  to  me  the  following 
strange  detail. 

One  evening,  when  there  were  a  great  many  guests  in 
the  castle,  and  also  a  detachment  of  military,  the  G-eneral 
insisted  on  occupying  an  apartment  which  went  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Silver  Lady's  Chamber."  It  had  been 
long  uninhabited,  as  it  possessed  but  a  very  evil  repute, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill  deeds  which,  it  was  asserted, 
had  once  been  perpetrated  within  it. 

All  the  histories,  however,  that  were  related  to  the 
G-eneral,  respecting  the  apartment,  only  served  to  excite 
his  ridicule,  and  to  render  him  more  anxious  to  fulfil  his 
resolution.  At  last,  the  Baron,  who,  probably,  did  not 
himself  give  credence  to  the  reports,  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
and  ordered  the  room  to  be  prepared  for  his  guest. 

"What  occurred  to  the  General  in  that  chamber,  the 
gardener  did  not  know.  He  could  only  repeat  to  me 
the  results  of  his  visit,  which  certainly  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  some  mystery, 
and  to  excite  the  most  eager  curiosity  to  fathom  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  strange  tale  was,  that  I  be- 
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came  doubly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  the  Baron. 
But  he  was  then  at  court :  and,  after  some  consideration, 
I  remembered  that  my  present  circumstances  were  not 
such  as  to  obtain  for  me  a  very  favourable  reception 
from  one  so  wealthy  as  was  the  father  of  the  lady  I  ad- 
mired. I,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  my  journey; 
and,  with  this  determination,  I  returned  to  the  city.  I 
lay  down  to  rest,  with  the  wish  to  see  once  more,  at  least 
in  my  dreams,  the  lovely  Adelaide.  But  my  disquietude 
of  mind  banished  both  dreams  and  sleep.  Innumerable 
were  the  projects  that  floated  in  my  brain — my  vision 
and  its  marvellous  fulfilment  seemed  to  call  on  me  to 
take  some  step  to  win  so  fair  a  prize  as  the  lovely  girl  I 
had  seen,  however  hopeless  such  an  undertaking  might 
at  first  appear. 

After  forming  and  rejecting  many  rash  plans,  I  at 
last  resolved  to  introduce  myself  to  the  Baron,  and  to 
offer  him  my  services  under  a  feigned  name. 

With  this  purpose,  I  rose  early ;  and  proceeded  to  the 
Bentheim  garden,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  precisely 
when  its  noble  owner  might  be  expected.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  some  time,  I  met  my  former  companion, 
the  gardener. 

"  How  fortunate,  sir/7  exclaimed  he,  "  that  you  are 
here.  The  Baron  is  returned,  and  you  may  be  intro- 
duced to  him  now  if  you  wish  it." 

This  announcement  for  the  moment  confounded  me ; 
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and,  with  that  strange,  but  common  perversity,  which 
frequently  induces  us  to  shrink  from  an  unexpected 
fulfilment  of  our  desires,  I  at  first  wished  to  decline  the 
proposal.  But  the  gardener  having  stated  that  the 
Baron  had  inquired  about  the  stranger  who  had  visited 
his  grounds  on  the  previous  evening,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  was  absent,  I  resolved  to  comply.  My 
companion  then  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  assistants,  who 
soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  his  Lord  ex- 
pected me. 

The  Baron  received  me  very  politely.  He  spoke 
much  of  the  new  style  of  gardening,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  niy  arguments  in  its  favour.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  some  allusion  induced  him  to  ask  my  name. 
In  spite  of  all  my  previous  preparation,  I  coloured  deeply 
as  I  uttered  the  borrowed  title  of  Ferdinand.  I  then 
told  him  the  course  of  my  studies,  adding,  that  I  was 
now  in  search  of  a  situation.  The  Baron  appeared 
pleased  by  this  declaration  ;  and,  in  a  very  kind  manner, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  required  an  agent  to 
assist  him  in  conducting  his  affairs;  adding  with  a 
singular  affability,  and  a  confidence  that  entirely  sur- 
prised me,  that  this  office  was  at  my  service,  if  I  chose 
to  accept  it,  until  some  more  eligible  employment  pre- 
sented itself. 

I  was  most  grateful,  and  our  arrangements  were  soon 
concluded ;  though  it  was  so  painful  to  me  to  receive  a 
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stated  salary,  that  my  hesitation  on  this  point  would,  pro- 
bably, have  betrayed  me,  had  not  Adelaide  fortunately  at 
that  moment  entered  the  room.  I  looked  upon  her  but 
once,  and  quickly  agreed  to  the  terms.  What  is  the  humi- 
liation to  which  I  would  not  have  submitted  for  such  a 
reward  ? 

I  thus  became  an  inmate  of  her  abode,  and  daily  saw 
the  idol  of  my  heart,  who  every  moment  appeared  to  me 
more  fascinating.  The  whole  family  was  under  her  con- 
trol ;  but  she  never  abused  the  unlimited  power  which 
her  father  entrusted  to  her ;  and  when  she  did  firmly 
maintain  her  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  others, 
the  result  invariably  proved  the  superiority  of  her  under- 
standing. 

I  was  soon  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
committed  to  my  charge,  and  with  the  localities  of  my 
new  abode.  Most  fortunately  I  conducted  my  superin- 
tendence to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  Baron;  and 
where  my  knowledge  failed,  Adelaide  assisted  me  with 
her  advice. 

Whenever  I  proposed  any  alteration  in  a  ruined  tower 
which  was  by  far  the  oldest  part  of  the  castle,  the  Baron 
invariably  interrupted  me  by  saying, 

"  Let  it  remain  as  it  is  for  the  present." 

I  soon  observed  that  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
failed  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  any  change  or  embel- 
lishment in  the  dilapidated  building.  On  such  occasions, 
recollection  often  occurred  to  me  of  that  chamber,  where, 
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according  to  the  gardener's  report,  Adelaide's  bridegroom 
had  suffered  from  the  agency  of  some  mysterious  power. 
No  one  had  been  able  to  communicate  to  me  any  addi- 
tional particulars  on  the  subject.  But  at  this  period  an 
unexpected  occurrence  brought  it  more  under  my  view. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  at  that  time  was  frequently 
the  cause  of  our  receiving  military  guests.  Two  young 
officers  were  quartered  in  the  castle ;  who  were  the  more 
welcome  as  they  were  acquaintances  of  the  Baron's  son, 
and  could  give  much  welcome  information  with  regard 
to  him.  One  evening,  while  they  were  present,  the  con- 
versation chanced  to  turn  on  ghosts.  Some  of  the  assem- 
bled persons  asserted,  and  others  denied  their  existence, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  discussions.  No  one  had 
ever  actually  seen  a  spectre }  and  all  agreed  in  the  wish 
to  be  ocularly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  supernatural 
beings.  The  younger  of  the  officers  at  last  mentioned  hav- 
ing heard  of  a  Silver  Lady  who  haunted  the  castle ;  and 
asked  the  Baron  whether  she  had  ever  appeared  to  him. 

My  curiosity  was  instantly  intensely  excited ;  but  the 
Baron  evaded  the  question,  and  related  many  anecdotes 
of  apparitions  which  had  always  been  eventually  ex- 
plained as  deceptions,  occasioned  either  by  accident  or 
by  fear.  The  Baron,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  studiously 
and  designedly  pursuing  this  theme,  when  the  officer, 
who  was  slightly  inebriated,  suddenly  demanded,  with 
all  the  reckless  audacity  of  wine — 

15 
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"  Whether  the  circumstances  that  had  happened  to 
the  G-eneral  were  also  a  deception  ?" 

Bentheim  became  visibly  embarrassed,  and  could  not 
deny  that  the  occurrence  was  quite  inexplicable  to  him. 

"Though,"  continued  he,  "it  is  useless  for  us  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  To  me,  at  least, 
the  G-eneral  never  related  the  events  of  that  night,  and 
I  see,"  added  he,  with  a  feeble  smile,  and  a  painfully 
visible  effort  at  jocularity,  "no  necessity  for  attributing 
them  to  a  ghost." 

Both  officers  now  insisted  on  examining  the  myste- 
rious chamber  themselves ;  the  opposition  of  the  Baron 
and  the  agitation  of  Adelaide  only  serving  to  inflame 
their  curiosity." 

"  We  are  resolved,"  said  they,  "  to  pass  the  night  in 
that  room.  How  do  we  know  that  our  visit  may  not  be 
productive  of  some  startling  incidents,  like  those  which 
we  find  in  comedies  and  romances  ?" 

I  offered  to  share  their  nocturnal  watch,  saying,  that 
I  had  often  heard  similar  adventures  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  three  persons.  They  gladly 
agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  Bentheim,  also,  at  last  con- 
sented. He  whispered  some  words  to  his  daughter; 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  desired  her  to  cause 
the  chamber  of  the  Silver  Lady  to  be  prepared  for 
their  guests. 

In  a  short  time,  the  two  officers  and  I,  rising  from 
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table,  and  eager  to  encounter  the  mysterious  adventure 
we  anticipated,  bade  farewell  to  our  host  and  his  lovely 
daughter,  and  proceeded  to  the  eventful  apartment, 
which  we  found  prepared  for  our  reception. 

Our  arms  lay  on  a  table;  numerous  candles  lighted 
every  part  of  the  room ;  some  sofas,  in  case  we  should 
be  fatigued,  were  spread  with  mattresses  and  coverlets ; 
and  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  there  stood  a  bed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  there  was  a  round  table,  on  which 
were  placed  wine  and  spirits,  and  a  speaking  trumpet 
and  a  large  bell  enabled  us  to  alarm  the  house,  if  neces- 
sary. 

We  closely  examined  all  the  arrangements,  lighted 
up  every  corner,  and  carefully  inspected  the  windows 
and  doors.  We  then  seated  ourselves  at  the  round 
table,  animating  our  courage  by  bumpers  of  wine,  and 
agreeing  on  the  different  parts  we  were  to  act  in  the 
expected  nocturnal  drama. 

Midnight  approached,  and  everything  remained  as 
still  as  death.  Our  conversation  was  exhausted ;  our 
eyelids  began  to  droop ;  in  vain  we  reminded  each  other 
of  the  necessity  of  watchfulness — sleep  maintained  its 
rights. 

A  loud  and  repeated  knocking  roused  us.  We  sprang 
from  our  seats,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  on  each  other 
in  speechless  consternation.  The  lights  burned  dimly  ; 
but  another  glance  revealed  to  us  the  bright  rays  of  day 
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streaming  through  the  crevices  in  the  shutters.  The 
next  moment,  however,  determined  our  doubts ;  a  ser- 
vant entered,  and  asked  us  whether  we  wished  to  break- 
fast alone,  or  with  the  family  ? 

Somewhat  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  our  expecta- 
tions, and  not  very  certain  whether  we  had  missed  the 
adventure,  or  the  adventure  had  missed  us,  we  gave  the 
necessary  answer,  and  shortly  afterwards  quitted  the 
scene  of  our  defeat.  We  expected  to  be  received  with 
sportive  mockery,  and  to  hear  many  satirical  observa- 
tions on  our  prowess.  But  the  Baron  merely  asked 
whether  we  had  been  disturbed  during  the  night ;  and 
on  our  candidly  confessing  that  we  had  slept  soundly 
through  the  whole  of  it,  he  drily  remarked,  that  we 
should  have  shown  more  wisdom  if  we  had  suppressed 
our  idle  curiosity  altogether. 

Both  the  strangers  now  began  to  show  their  wit  at 
the  expense  of  ghosts  and  ghost  seers.  The  Baron 
listened  patiently  for  some  time ;  and,  at  last,  asked, 
with  seeming  carelessness,  whether  they  were  inclined 
to  encounter  another  night  of  danger  ?  The  officers 
quickly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  appeared  rather 
offended  by  the  question.  But  Bentheim  continued, 
very  composedly, 

"  You  have  spoken  :  and  I  shall  now  acquaint  you 
with  a  deception  which  has  been  practised  on  you. 
When,  yesterday,  you  expressed  a  wish  to  pass  the 
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night  in  the  suspicious  chamber,  I  thought  your  design 
a  mere  ebullition  of  youthful  levity,  and  I  consequently 
opposed  it.  You  urged  me  still  more ;  and  then,  I 
seemed  to  accede.  But  still  desiring  to  protect  you 
from  the  results  which  might  have  proceeded  from  a 
compliance  with  your  desire,  I  resorted  to  a  stratagem. 
You  believe  that  you  have  tempted  fate  and  tried  your 
courage,  in  the  haunted  chamber;  but  you  have  only 
occupied  one  of  the  common  rooms  of  the  castle,  in  which 
no  extraordinary  event  was  likely  to  occur.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  have  remained  undisturbed. 
Since  yesterday,  however,  I  imagine  I  have  become 
better  acquainted  with  your  disposition ;  and  I  now 
think  that  I  owe  you  a  reparation  for  the  deceit  which 
I  have  practised  upon  you.  If,  therefore,  your  courage 
is  not  damped  by  your  first  trial,  I  now  faithfully  pro- 
mise you,  you  shall  certainly  pass  the  coming  night  in 
The  Silver  Lady's  chamber.  Consider  well,  however, 
whether  your  intrepidity  is  equal  to  the  adventure ;  and 
then  let  me  know  your  resolution.  I  must  also  mention, 
that  whatever  may  befall  you,  no  practical  jest  shall  be 
attempted  against  you,  either  by  myself,  or  by  any  of 
my  family.  I  pledge  you,  I  repeat,  my  word  of  honour, 
that  no  one  shall  presume,  by  any  deception,  to  alarm 
or  to  disturb  you/' 

This  speech  made  a  visible  impression  on  the  stran- 
gers.    The  serious  tone  of  the  Baron  showed  that,  in 
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his  estimation  at  least,  there  really  was  some  peril  in 
this  undertaking ;  and  their  imagination  had  free  course 
to  wander  in  the  most  fearful  regions  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  But  as  they  could  not  refuse  the  Baron's  pro- 
posal without  declaring  their  previous  boldness  to  be 
mere  idle  boasting,  they  reasserted  their  willingness  to 
risk  the  adventure. 

"  I  expected  this  firmness  from  you,"  said  Bentheim ; 
"  but  do  not  imagine  your  enterprise  to  be  unimportant. 
I  fear  that  you  may  this  night  be  compelled  to  encounter 
sights  which  pass  human  understanding.  Prepare, 
therefore,  to  meet  with  intrepidity  whatever  awaits  you. 
I  repeat  tto  you,  that  I  know  nothing  myself  of  the 
appalling  secrets  of  that  room;  for  I,  as  well  as  my 
parents,  were  solemnly  enjoined  by  our  ancestors,  never 
to  enter  it ;  and  the  General,  as  you  are  already  aware, 
never  revealed  to  any  one  what  he  saw  within  it." 

Much  conversation  followed;  but  nothing  tending  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  affair. 

At  supper,  the  Baron  was  unusually  gloomy  and  taci- 
turn. He  drank  no  wine  himself;  and  advised  us  to  be 
equally  abstinent,  or  at  least  to  postpone  our  indulgence 
in  it  until  the  time  for  our  vigils  arrived;  when,  he 
added  impressively,  we  might  be  found  to  need  its  sus- 
taining power.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  all  repaired  to 
the  celebrated  chamber. 

Here   were   evident   traces   of  desolation;    and   the 
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difference  between  this  room  and  that  in  which  we  had 
slept  the  night  before,  was  most  striking. 

A  modern  table,  and  three  new  chairs,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  room  for  the  three  guests,  formed  a  dis- 
agreeable contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  antiquated,  moulder- 
ing furniture,  and  still  further  heightened  the  general 
aspect  of  decay.  In  the  recess  of  a  walled-up  Gothic 
window  there  stood  an  altar  of  ancient  architecture, 
richly  carved  with  figures  of  saints.  There  was  only  one 
other  window  in  the  room,  whence  nothing  was  visible 
but  an  opposite  wing  of  the  castle,  in  which  not  even 
one  solitary  light  denoted  the  vicinity  of  a  living  being. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  arranged  ourselves  as  com- 
fortably as  possible.  The  flask  of  wine  which  was  to 
inspire  us  with  courage  was  soon  exhausted.  We  then 
imagined  all  the  most  horrible  possibilities,  in  the  hope 
of  surpassing  the  reality;  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
worst,  we  resolved  to  encounter  any  phantom  or  terrific 
object  that  might  present  itself,  with  composure. 

Midnight  now  drew  near.  I  strongly  recommended 
that  we  should,  in  conjunction,  closely  examine  every 
corner  of  the  room ;  but  my  companions  were  not  to  be 
moved  from  their  seats.  I  reproved  their  apathy  to 
advice,  which  in  the  course  of  an  hour  might  be  very 
differently  viewed  by  them.  But  in  vain  I  insisted ;  for 
a  brief  time  they  struggled  ineffectually  against  the  do- 
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minion  of  sleep ;  at  last,  it  completely  overpowered  them, 
in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  keep  them  on  the  alert. 

I  was  now  as  solitary  as  if  alone  in  the  mysterious 
chamber.  The  profound  slumber  of  my  companions 
appeared  to  me  unnatural ;  and  this  idea  increased  the 
horror  which  must  seize  even  the  most  intrepid  mind, 
in  such  a  situation,  and  at  such  a  time.  In  vain  did  I 
endeavour  to  imitate  my  companions,  and  summon  un- 
consciousness to  my  aid.  My  excited  imagination  drove 
me  from  my  seat,  and  I  wandered  restlessly  through  the 
room.  How  often  did  I  then  execrate  the  idle  curiosity 
which  had  led  me  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  this 
fearful  chamber.  The  slightest  creaking  in  the  moul- 
dering, worm-eaten  furniture,  startled  me  as  announcing 
the  near  approach  of  some  terrific  phantom ;  and  at  such 
moments,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  rushing  from  the 
room  to  seek  refuge  and  protection  in  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  castle. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  I  not  now  put  into 
practice  the  advice  which  I  had  given  my  companions, 
and  minutely  search  the  apartment  ?  I  know  not ;  un- 
less terror  was  the  cause.  I  feared  to  look,  to  move, 
almost  to  breathe ;  for  it  seemed  to  my  enervated  mind 
as  though  the  slightest  motion  might  conjure  into  exis- 
tence some  loathsome  vision.  A  faint,  glimmering  light, 
that  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  through  the 
window  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  castle,  which  before 
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had  been  perfectly  dark,  was  somewhat  consolatory  to 
me.  Its  movement  seemed  to  denote  that  there  was  one 
waking  being  besides  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  this  fear- 
ful chamber;  perhaps,  stationed  there  by  the  Baron, 
through  anxiety  for  ourselves. 

While  I  was  rejoicing  in  my  reanimated  courage,  I 
suddenly  heard  a  low,  but  distinct  knocking  at  the  door  ! 
A  slight  shudder,  which,  however,  I  soon  suppressed, 
prevented  me  from  immediately  admitting  my  nocturnal 
visiter ;  and  the  knocking  was  repeated  more  loudly.  I 
took  a  pistol  under  my  arm,  and,  with  a  light  in  my 
hand,  I  approached  the  well-bolted  door.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  heard  behind  me  a  low  call ;  and  turning  round, 
a  female  figure  met  my  eyes,  in  the  act  of  entering  the 
room,  by  a  concealed  door  in  the  tapestry.  She  wore  a 
veil  curiously  embroidered  with  silver  stars ;  and  her 
height  and  appearance  strikingly  reminded  me  of  the 
figure  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  For  a  moment  I  gazed 
upon  her  in  doubt,  amazement,  and  awe ;  but  soon  she 
reassured  me  by  removing  its  covering  from  her  face ; 
and — and  Adelaide  stood  before  me !  The  surprise  which 
I  experienced  was  about  to  escape  in  an  ejaculation,  but 
she  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  as  a  sign  for  silence. 

The  mystery  of  the  chamber  was  now  disclosed  to 
me.  Adelaide  was  a  somnambulist.  My  terror  of  the 
world  of  spirits  now  yielded  to  one  quite  as  agitating, 
which  destroyed  the  happiness  which  the  presence  of  the 
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beloved  of  ray  heart  must  otherwise  have  occasioned  me. 
How  probable  was  it  that  my  companions  might  awake, 
and  what  embarrassments  and  difficulties  would  the  de- 
tection of  this  strange  meeting  occasion  to  Adelaide,  to 
myself,  and  to  us  all.  This  apprehension  instantly  ob- 
taining the  predominancy  of  my  mind,  I  expressed  it  to 
her;  but  she  smiled,  and  said, 

"  Be  tranquil,  dear  Huwald.  These  sleepers  will  not 
disturb  us." 

I  started  when  she  addressed  me  by  my  real  name. 
She  observed  my  astonishment,  and  continued, 

u  Ferdinand,  you  need  not  attempt  to  disguise  your- 
self to  me.  Believe  me,  I  sincerely  wish  for  your  happi- 
ness :  it  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own." 

I  was  enchanted  by  these  words,  and  by  the  confiden- 
tial tone  in  which  she  addressed  me.  I  was  therefore 
most  careful  not  to  be  excited  by  my  feelings  to  give 
utterance  to  her  name,  which  it  is  said  invariably 
awakens  sleepwalkers. 

How  long  we  conversed,  I  know  not;  for  the  minutes 
flew  with  an  inconceivable  swiftness.  At  last  she  pre- 
pared to  depart;  but  previously  to  our  separation,  she 
asked  me  whether  I  would  grant  her  one  request. 
Eagerly  and  passionately  I  promised  to  fulfil  every  wish 
of  hers,  that  was  within  the  range  of  possibility;  and 
entreated  her  to  name  it.  She  then  requested  me  to 
give  her  my  ring  as  a  remembrance  of  that  hour.  The 
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pledge  she  desired  was  an  extremely  old  family  jewel, 
and  so  valued  by  me,  that  even  to  her  I  parted  with  it 
reluctantly.  But  who  could  refuse  the  first  request  of 
his  beloved?  I  took  it  quickly  from  my  finger,  and 
placed  it  myself  on  her  fair  white  hand. 

"  When  you  next  see  this  ring  on  my  finger/'  said 
she,  with  sudden,  singular,  and  almost  appalling  so- 
lemnity, "  think  of  your  promise.  Gruess  my  wishes, 
and  scrupulously  fulfil  them,  even  if  I  should  not  utter 
them/' 

We  were  then  standing  before  the  recess  which  con- 
tained the  altar. 

" Ferdinand,"  said  she,  sorrowfully,  "will  you  ever 
remain  faithful  to  your  love  ¥' 

This  was  the  first  word  of  avowed  affection  which  I 
had  ever  heard  from  her  lips ;  and  I  vehemently  pro- 
tested my  fidelity  with  a  thousand  asseverations. 

"  Never  cease  to  remember  the  oath  you  have  sworn 
before  this  altar,"  she  rejoined;  and  then  added,  with 
an  admonitory  and  indelible  impressiveness,  "If  you 
were  to  break  it,  I  should  be  compelled  fearfully  to  per- 
secute you." 

With  these  words  she  advanced  towards  the  door.  I 
now  entreated  her  to  give  me  also  a  remembrance  of  our 
meeting,  and  pointed  to  one  of  her  bright  golden  locks. 
She  looked  sadly  at  me,  and  said,  imploringly, 

"  Do  not  persist  in  this  request,  Ferdinand ;  for,  be- 
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lieve  me,  my  compliance  with  it  would  not  increase  your 
happiness.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  cause  you  to 
cease  to  love  me ;  and  every  kind  of  misfortune  would 
pursue  you.  Trust  to  my  words,  and  urge  me  no 


more." 


She  then  quickly  escaped  through  the  secret  door  by 
which  she  had  entered.  When,  however,  I  endeavoured 
to  open  it  to  catch  at  least  a  last  glance  of  her,  the  lock 
withstood  all  my  efforts. 

Rejoiced  at  the  bright  future  which  opened  to  my 
view,  I  seated  myself  beside  my  now  waking  companions, 
and  evaded  their  questions  by  pretended  drowsiness,  till 
at  last  sleep  really  mastered  my  imagination ;  and  many 
gay  and  terrific  visions  floated  confusedly  before  my 
eyes. 

Morning  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  Bentheim  sent 
to  inquire  for  his  guests.  The  officers  were  ashamed  to 
confess  that  they  had  again  slept  through  the  whole  night; 
and,  probably  in  the  hope  of  escaping  ridicule,  they 
pretended  to  be  highly  offended,  insisting  that  the  master 
of  the  house  had  wished  to  alarm  them  by  idle  fears, 
which  he  knew  to  be  unfounded  and  vague.  They  were 
obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  during  their  sleep, 
many  strange  events  might  have  occurred;  and  thus  was 
the  dispute  finally  adjusted,  and  thus  terminated  my 
companions'  share  in  this  wanton  exploit. 

A   considerable   time   elapsed  after  the  family  had 
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assembled  at  breakfast,  before  Adelaide  made  her  ap- 
pearance; and  when  she  did  enter,  I  thought  her  un- 
usually pale.  I  asked  whether  she  had  passed  a  restless 
night  ? 

aOn  the  contrary/'  she  smilingly  replied,  "I  slept 
so  singularly  sound,  that  I  heard  nothing  of  the  violent 
storm." 

"  Has  there  really  been  a  storm  ?"  demanded  I. 

"Well,  certainly/'  rejoined  the  Baron  laughing,  "no 
one  can  doubt  the  intrepidity  of  a  person,  who,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  mysterious  adventure,  could  sleep  through 
such  a  storm  as  that  which  occurred  last  night.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  mere  rattling  of  stones 
in  your  vicinity  must  have  wakened  you.  The  storm 
almost  knocked  down  the  old  tower.  I  assure  you,  I 
was  in  much  anxiety  on  your  account;  and  was  once 
even  on  my  way  to  your  room." 

I  thought  of  the  light  which  I  had  seen  during  the 
night  in  an  opposite  window,  and  I  related  how  welcome 
this  social  gleam,  had  been  to  me.  The  Baron  appeared 
astonished,  and  assured  me  that  the  wing  of  the  castle 
in  which  I  had  beheld  the  light  was  utterly  uninhabited. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  establish  my  assertion ;  but  fearing 
to  betray  my  secret,  declared  the  possibility  of  the  light 
having  been  a  mere  reflection. 

During  this  conversation,  more  reports  were  brought 
of  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  storm.  An  aged 
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steward  of  the  name  of  Hartmann  insisted  urgently  on 
the  necessity  of  repairing  the  old  tower,  which  had 
chiefly  suffered.  The  Baron  consented  with  a  smile; 
and  the  old  man  cheerfully  hurried  away  to  give  the 
necessary  orders. 

"  The  roof  of  the  castle  might  threaten  to  fall,"  said 
Bentheim,  as  we  remarked  the  zeal  of  his  steward,  "and 
such  haste  would  not  be  shown  to  repair  it,  so  powerful 
is  the  superstition  of  the  lower  orders  regarding  this 
particular  tower.  Indeed,  with  the  preservation  of  it, 
according  to  their  belief,  Heaven  only  knows  what  is 
not  connected ! — the  existence  of  myself  and  my  family 
at  the  very  least.  What  has  given  rise  to  this  idea  no 
one  can  tell;  and  the  traditions  with  regard  to  it  are 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  fabulous  kind.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  care  the  tower 
continually  meets  with  all  sorts  of  accidents.  At  one 
time,  it  sinks  of  its  own  accord;  at  another,  a  storm 
shakes  it  to  its  very  foundation;  so  that  the  constant 
necessity  for  repairing  it  costs  me,  I  assure  you,  very 
large  sums.  But,  I  should  greatly  and  permanently 
offend  my  dependents,  if  I  withheld  this  expense  :  such 
is  the  unequalled  importance  of  that  tottering  old  build- 
ing in  their  eyes." 

Shortly  afterwards  both  officers  received  an  order  to 
join  the  army,  and  left  us,  to  Bentheim's  great  joy;  as 
their  avowal  of  their  determination  to  make  another 
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attempt  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  Silver  Lady,  had 
given  offence  to  him,  though  he  had  evidently  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  disagreeable  discovery. 

When  we  were  alone,  Adelaide  asked  me  again, 
whether  no  mysterious  circumstance  had  occurred  to  me 
in  the  dreadful  chamber?  and  she  shuddered  herself, 
while  she  questioned  me.  I  assured  her  that  I  had  met 
with  nothing,  either  supernatural  or  alarming }  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fairest  images  and  dreams  had  hovered 
round  me,  and  that,  if  the  Baron  would  permit  me  to 
follow  my  own  inclinations,  I  would  even  gladly  choose 
the  famed  chamber  for  my  own  sleeping  apartment. 

Adelaide  eagerly  entreated  me  to  abandon  this  rash 
desire ;  that  I  had  already  sufficiently  tempted  fortune, 
and  that  a  second  trial  might  be  productive  of  a  far 
different  result.  The  Baron  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
his  daughter ;  and  I  could  not  persist  in  my  wish,  with- 
out the  risk  of  displeasing  him. 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  I  began  to  rally 
Adelaide  upon  the  subject,  asking  her  whether  she  had 
never  met  with  anything  extraordinary  herself,  in  the 
haunted  chamber.  She  answered  my  question  in  the 
negative,  assuring  me  that  she  had,  from  her  childhood, 
always  avoided  that  part  of  the  castle,  and  never,  in  her 
life,  had  ventured  to  enter  that  room.  "I  do  not,"  she 
added,  "  even  know  the  way  which  leads  to  it." 

"  With  this  apprehension,"  said  I,   a  you  ought  to 
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inquire  the  way,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  finding  yourself,  by  chance,  in  this  dreadful  apart- 
ment/' 

"  Oh  \"  answered  she,  "  there  is  no  fear  of  such  an 
accident.  When  certain  rash  young  gentlemen  do  not 
interfere,  and  change  the  order  of  things,  all  the  doors 
which  lead  to  that  room  are  locked." 

"Perhaps,  however/7  said  I,  "  there  are  various  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  it.  You  may  probably  imagine 
yourself  to  be  in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle ;  but,  seeing 
a  bolt  in  the  wall,  you  touch  it,  a  secret  door  opens,  and 
you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  mysterious  chamber." 

"  For  G-od's  sake  do  not  alarm  me,"  said  Adelaide, 
seriously;  then  added,  with  more  composure,  "but 
such  an  occurrence  is  impossible.  The  rooms  which  I 
occupy  are  too  well  known  to  me,  and  can  lead  to  no 
secret  chamber." 

Bentheim  confirmed  this  assertion. 

"That  part  of  the  building,"  added  he,  "is  com- 
pletely separated  from  that  which  we  inhabit.  And 
even  the  passage  which  formerly  led  directly  from  the 
castle  to  the  church  has  long  been  impassable ;  probably 
on  account  of  the  neglect  arising  in  this  very  fear." 

I  had  too  certain  proofs  of  a  connexion  between  that 
very  room  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  castle,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  reverse.  However,  I  merely  asked 
Adelaide  whether  she  had  never  been  there  in  her 
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childhood ;  and  if  she  had  formed  no  idea  in  her  own 
mind  of  that  formidable  chamber. 

"  The  mind  involuntarily  forms  an  image  of  every- 
thing unknown/'  answered  she,  "  and  this  is  my  case. 
I  imagine  the  room  to  be  very  spacious,  but  desolate,  as 
indeed  it  must  be.  I  also  think,  I  don't  know  why, 
that  there  is  a  large  walled-up  window,  in  which  an  old 
altar  stands." 

"  There  your  imagination  errs,"  interrupted  the  Baron. 
"  I  never  heard  of  either  the  window,  or  the  altar ;  and 
I  saw  nothing  of  them,  the  only  time  that  I  ever  in  my 
life  approached  the  chamber,  in  the  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  General's  sudden  departure." 

"  Nevertheless,"  returned  I,  "  the  fact  is  exactly  as 
the  Lady  Adelaide  asserts.  Last  night,  to  prevent 
every  possibility  of  deception,  I  removed  an  old,  heavy 
screen;  and  behind  it  I  discovered  an  altar,  in  the  niche 
of  a  window,  which  was  concealed  by  a  wall." 

a  Strange,  most  strange  !"  exclaimed,  in  much  amaze- 
ment, both  father  and  daughter.  Every  conjecture  was 
exhausted  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  explanation 
of  this  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  only  probable 
cause,  I  had  too  good  reason  for  not  mentioning ;  and 
therefore  avoided  a  continuation  of  the  subject. 

As  I  went  out,  I  met  Hartmann,  who  was  superin- 
tending, with  the  greatest  zeal,  the  repairs  of  the  old 
tower.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  some  of  the  mysterious 
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traditions  regarding  this  ancient  building,  and  conse- 
quently entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He,  at 
first,  narrated  the  well-known  tale  of  the  gift  of  a  sub- 
terraneous gnome,  which  was  buried  in  the  tower,  and 
which  was  to  preserve  the  family  from  all  misfortunes. 
But  I  soon  saw  that  he  did  not  believe  this  fable,  which 
is  related  of  so  many  castles.  At  last,  becoming  more 
confidential,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not,  himself,  know 
the  mystery;  but  that  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some 
connexion  between  the  preservation  of  the  tower  and 
the  Silver  Lady.  Such  a  connexion  did  not  appear  very 
probable  to  me,  from  the  experience  I  had  had  of  the 
supposed  apparition ;  but  I  allowed  the  old  man  to  talk 
on ;  and  I  heard  from  him  the  following  tale. 

"In  ancient  times,  when  this  domain  was  first  in- 
herited by  the  Bentheims,  there  lived  a  young  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  former  possessor.  She  was  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  but  also  a  cunning  sorceress ;  and  she  terri- 
fied the  new  possessor  to  such  a  degree,  by  her  necro- 
mantic arts,  that  he  nearly  lost  his  senses.  The  fair 
magician  was  consequently  imprisoned  in  the  old  tower ; 
and  then,  as  she  persisted  in  her  incantations,  she  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  condemned  to  justify  herself 
by  a  water  ordeal. 

"  She  was,  according  to  custom,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  the  castle ;  if  she 
floated,  the  existence  of  her  bond  with  the  Evil  One 
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was  supposed  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  In  the 
present  case,  indeed,  she  sank  to  the  bottom,  protesting 
her  innocence ;  and  thus  was  she  clearly  purified  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  formed  any  connexion  with  the 
devil.  Yet  her  entire  freedom  from  all  blame  was  not 
thought  sufficiently  proved;  consequently,  when  her 
body  was  drawn  from  the  lake,  it  was  refused  burial  in 
the  family  vault,  and  ignominiously  interred  in  a  passage 
which  led  to  the  church.  She  now,  therefore,  it  is  said, 
finds  no  rest  in  her  unholy  grave,  and  incessantly  perse- 
cutes the  owner  of  the  castle.  She  even  tries  to  destroy 
the  tower  by  her  magic  arts ;  because,  during  her  impri- 
sonment, she  cursed  the  building,  and  prayed  that,  along 
with  it,  the  new  race  of  proprietors  might  be  destroyed." 

The  account  of  the  trial  for  witchcraft  made  me  a 
little  doubtful  about  the  truth  of  the  tale ;  and  I  thought 
the  fiction  of  the  gnome  infinitely  more  probable.  More- 
over, I  was  quite  at  ease  about  the  security  of  the  tower ; 
for  Hartniann  was  building  it  up  as  if  he  was  completing 
a  work  which  was  to  sustain  a  siege. 

I  was  more  uneasy  about  Adelaide,  in  whom  I  re- 
marked a  very  unusual  disquietude.  This  even  seemed 
to  strike  her  father ;  and  he  questioned  her  repeatedly 
on  the  cause  of  her  anxiety,  but  never  could  elicit 
any  satisfactory  answer.  I  thought  he  appeared  much 
distressed,  and  apprehended,  as  the  source  of  her  sad- 
ness, a  renewal  of  a  power  of  second  sight,  which  he 
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had  formerly  remarked  in  her.  Many  of  the  servants, 
too,  especially  the  older  ones,  became  thoughtful  and 
observant,  and  looked  at  her  and  each  other  significantly. 

At  last,  an  event  occurred  which  but  too  fatally  con- 
firmed her  gloomy  presentiments.  News  came  from  the 
army  that  young  Bentheim  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
agony  and  despair  of  the  father  and  sister  were  beyond 
all  description.  With  his  only  son  he  lost  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  greatest  part  of  his  property  ;  and  every 
prospect  was  destroyed  of  assuring  a  brilliant  existence 
to  his  daughter  after  his  death. 

The  sincere  and  deep  sympathy  which  I  felt  for  the 
family  in  these  melancholy  circumstances,  caused  me  to 
enjoy  greater  intimacy  with  the  fair  Adelaide.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  anticipated  some  dreadful  cala- 
mity :  but  she  had  no  power  whatever  of  precisely  spe- 
cifying its  nature;  for  the  images  and  feelings  which 
had  floated  in  her  mind  were  so  indistinct,  that  she 
could  only  seize  the  general  idea  of  an  impending  mis- 
fortune. Not  until  the  night  immediately  before  the 
sad  news  arrived  had  the  form  of  her  brother  mingled 
with  these  vague  anticipations  of  evil. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  frequently  experienced 
similar  presentiments?  Sha  told  me  that  no  sad  or 
joyful  event  ever  occurred  in  the  family,  that  some 
obscure  intimation  of  it  did  not  for  several  previous 
days  hover  confusedly  before  her  eyes;  and,  strange 
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to  say,  all  these  visions  invariably  bore  some  dim,  mys- 
terious, and  even  to  her,  inscrutable  reference  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Silver  Lady.  Even  my  arrival  had  been* 
known  to  her  for  some  days  before  it  occurred;  an 
avowal  which  explained  to  me  the  bewitching  emotion 
which  she  had  exhibited  when  I  first  beheld  her  in  the 
castle  garden. 

The  discovery  of  this  melancholy  faculty,  which,  in 
my  mind,  was  intimately,  though  mystically,  connected 
with  her  somnambulism,  only  served  to  attach  me  still 
more  powerfully  to  this  interesting  and  lovely  girl. 
How  many  secret  sources  of  sympathy  and  union  now 
existed  between  us  !  My  first  meeting  with  her  had 
also  been  imaged  to  me ;  I,  too,  was  of  a  temperament 
visionary  and  pensive :  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  have 
arranged  that  our  paths  in  life  should  be  identical ! 
Thus,  it  pleased  me  to  fancy ;  and  gladly  did  I  cherish 
this  fond  and  fervent  belief  in  the  unity  of  our  destinies, 
and  strive  to  regard  it  as  a  pledge  of  our  future  happi- 
ness. 

I  thought  I  now  perceived  in  Adelaide  a  return  of 
my  affection ;  though  the  impression  which  the  sad 
death  of  her  brother  had  made  on  her,  was  yet  too 
recent  to  allow  me  to  speak,  with  any  propriety,  of  an 
attachment  which  required  so  many  explanations  and 
confessions  to  obtain  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
persons  on  whom  its  success  depended. 
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The  shock  the  old  tower  had  received,  appeared  now 
a  prophetic  warning;  and  though  with  his  son  expired 
•  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  good  fortune  which  was 
to  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  the  tower,  yet  the 
Baron  fortified  it  as  far  as  possible.  Accustomed  as  I 
had  now  become  to  watch,  with  unceasing  interest,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  her  prescient  faculties,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  superstitious  apprehension,  all  the 
moods  of  my  beloved  Adelaide's  mind,  I  found  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  the  antipathy  which,  at 
this  period,  she  suddenly  conceived  for  this  old  building. 
She  even  indulged  this  feeling  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
instead  of  repairing  it,  she  believed  that  they  would 
all  act  much  more  wisely  and  beneficially  for  them- 
selves, if  they  suffered  it  to  fall  altogether.  Old  Hart- 
mann,  also,  cooled  considerably  in  his  ardour  for  its  pre- 
servation, declaring,  thoughtfully,  "  That  his  young 
lady  probably  was  not  herself  aware  of  the  importance 
of  what  she  said.  But  her  abrupt  and  strong  antipathy 
to  this  ominous  building,  certainly  contained  and  indi- 
cated some  serious  meaning."  So  implicitly  did  he 
believe  in  her  powers  of  anticipation. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  love  for  Adelaide  daily  in- 
creased, without  my  daring  to  confess  it,  either  to  her, 
or  to  her  father.  It  would  have  been  folly  in  me,  poor 
and  destitute  as  I  was,  to  seek  a  connexion  with  a 
young  and  high-born  maiden,  accustomed  to  every  com- 
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fort  and  luxury ;  but  deprived,  by  an  unhappy  chance, 
of  the  means  of  continuing  in  future  the  splendour 
which  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  views  which 
must  guide  her  father  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for 
her,  were  obvious,  and  necessary ;  and  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  her  beauty  and  fascination,  joined  to  the 
most  cultivated  mind,  must  abundantly  compensate  for 
her  want  of  wealth,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  selfish  world. 

It  is  true,  that  out  of  his  large  revenues,  by  dint  of 
the  strictest  economy,  Bentheim  might  ultimately  have 
saved  a  considerable  provision  for  his  beloved  daughter. 
But  he  could  not  but  feel  the  precariousness  of  life ;  he 
might  die  before  the  first  year  was  complete ;  every  pru- 
dential reason,  therefore,  united  to  incite  him  to  incur 
no  doubtful  risks,  but  to  secure  her  future  independence, 
by  immediately  matching  her  with  some  opulent  man. 

In  the  bitterness  which  these  feelings,  and  the  just 
sense  of  her  position  and  my  own  excited  in  me,  I  had 
often  determined  to  offer  the  Baron  my  resignation : 
and  so  intolerable  did  they  at  last  become,  that  I  re- 
solved only  to  defer  it  until,  by  a  series  of  short  excur- 
sions from  the  castle,  I  should  have  accustomed  myself 
to  live  apart  from  the  idol  of  my  soul.  That  this  pro- 
ject was  chimerical,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  proving  its  futility ;  for  at  this  very  period, 
a  memorable  event  occurred,  which  changed  for  ever  the 
whole  current  of  affairs. 
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The  morning  before  I  intended  to  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  commence  my  first  journey,  I  was  giving  the 
Baron  a  roll  of  papers  and  accounts,  when  a  cry  arose 
that  the  old  tower  had  fallen  !  He  hurried  to  the  place, 
where  old  Hartrnann  met  us,  with  a  casket  found  in  the 
ruins. 

"We  all  now  hoped  to  obtain  a  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  tower.  The  Baron  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  ;  but 
he  soon  sent  for  me,  to  examine  with  him  the  old  writings 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  casket. 

These  papers  contained  the  history  of  the  lady  whose 
renowned  fate  Hartrnann  had  related  to  me.  Her  father 
had  been  the  possessor  of  the  castle  and  the  lands  be- 
longing to  it.  His  wish  to  have  a  male  heir  to  his 
estate  induced  him  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  to  make  a 
vow  to  perform  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  his  domain  during  the  perform- 
ance of  this  vow,  he  left  them  in  charge  of  the  brother 
of  his  wife,  on  whose  integrity  he  placed  the  firmest  re- 
liance ;  with  injunctions  that  if  he  never  returned,  he 
should  restore  his  lands  to  his  infant  son.  Documents 
to  this  effect  were  prepared  in  due  form ;  so  as  to  entail 
for  ever  the  domain  on  his,  and  his  son's  male  heirs.  And 
still  further  to  secure  his  object,  he  concealed  duplicates 
of  the  original  papers  in  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  tower, 
which  was  built  at  that  time,  without  revealing  the  mys- 
tery to  any  one.  His  daughter  alone  by  chance  clis- 
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covered  the  circumstance ;  though  without  anticipating 
the  importance  of  these  writings. 

The  knight  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  infidels ; 
and  his  false  relative  did  not  hesitate  to  take  possession 
of  the  estate  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  His 
niece  now  demanded  the  restoration  of  her  infant  bro- 
ther's property  from  the  base  usurper;  but  he  refused, 
under  the  pretext  that  her  parent  had  left  the  property 
to  him,  and  denied  the  promise  of  restoration.  After 
much  contention,  the  lady  remembered  the  writings 
which  her  father  had  concealed  in  the  ball  of  the  tower ; 
but  too  prudent  to  reveal  this  circumstance  to  her  power- 
ful enemy,  she  kept  it  secret,  in  the  intention  of  imparting 
it  at  a  future  period  to  her  brother.  But  having  in  some 
moment  of  anger  allowed  words  to  escape  her  which 
only  too  clearly  signified  that  she  was  possessed  of  an  all- 
important  secret,  a  cruel  persecution  against  her  was 
commenced.  Threats  and  promises  were  tried  in  vain, 
to  induce  her  to  discover  the  mystery.  At  last  they 
accused  her  of  sorcery;  and  imprisoned  her  in  the  very 
tower  which  contained  the  precious  documents.  Here 
she  found  an  opportunity  of  transcribing  her  history ; 
and  of  mentioning,  for  the  benefit  of  her  posterity,  the 
place  in  the  tower  where  the  papers  were  concealed. 

Bentheim  thanked  Heaven,  for  having  ordained  that 
this  disclosure  should  be  made  at  a  time  when  it  would 
cost  him  so  little  effort  to  restore  the  unjustly  acquired 
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property  to  its  rightful  owners,  if  any  still  existed. 
Immediately  he  caused  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
to  be  opened;  and  the  papers  were  discovered.  But; 
imagine  my  astonishment,  when  the  name  of  the  former 
possessor  was  brought  to  light !  It  was  that  of  my 
ancestor — "Wolf  von  Huwald.  I  remembered  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  he  had  sold  his  estates,  and  had  been 
slain  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  was  consequently  the 
strongest  probability  that  I  was  the  direct  descendant 
and  rightful  heir  of  Wolf. 

Bentheim  was  not  much  less  astonished  than  I,  when 
I  revealed  to  him  my  real  name,  and  the  supposition 
which  I  had  formed.  But  by  a  reference  to  my  papers 
I  substantiated  my  belief;  the  whole  of  my  genealogy 
was  complete  :  and  I  stood  before  the  wondering  Baron, 
no  longer  the  obscure,  penniless  adventurer,  and  patro- 
nised menial,  but  the  rightful  and  legal  possessor  of  the 
proud  domains  of  Bentheim  ! 

The  kind-hearted  and  generous  noble  attempted  to 
offer  me  his  congratulations ;  but  I  replied  that  all  the 
riches,  rank,  and  dignity  in  the  world  were  worthless  to 
me,  until  I  knew  whether  I  was  to  be  rendered  really 
happy  by  the  possession  of  the  lovely  Adelaide.  The 
blushes  of  that  dear  girl  then  revealed  entirely  to  me,  a 
secret  already  more  than  half  betrayed,  Bentheim  also 
manifested  no  opposition ;  and  thus  we  concluded  the 
bond  of  our  love. 
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While  I  was  occupied  in  laying  before  the  Baron  the 
various  evidence  of  my  right  of  inheritance,  I  recollected 
the  ring  which  I  had  given  to  Adelaide,  during  her 
nocturnal  visit. 

"  Another  collateral  proof  of  my  descent,"  said  I, 
"niy  bride  herself  can  give  you;  on  whose  hand  I 
placed  it  in  a  very  memorable  hour/' 

An  explanation  was  demanded  by  the  Baron ;  and  I 
asked  Adelaide,  whether  she  had  never  observed  on  her 
finger  a  ring  which  was  unknown  to  her  ?  To  my  sur- 
prise she  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  minutely 
described  it ;  but  she  had  no  remembrance  of  it.  At 
my  instigation,  she  then  repaired  to  her  own  chamber 
to  search  for  it  among  her  ornaments ;  but  she  quickly 
returned,  stating  that  she  could  discover  no  ring  at  all 
resembling  mine.  Consequently,  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude, what  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me,  that  this 
valued  bequest  of  my  remotest  ancestors  had  dropped 
from  the  hand  of  the  fair  sleepwalker  while  she  was 
returning  to  her  room. 

I  was  now  obliged  to  relate  every  particular  of  this 
gift.  The  Baron  was  much  perplexed,  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  apparition  of  his  daughter  in  the  myste- 
rious chamber;  and  Adelaide  gravely  assured  us,  that 
so  far  as  she  herself  knew,  and  believed,  she  had  never 
in  her  life  been  a  sleepwalker.  But  even  if  she  had 
unconsciously  been  subject  to  this  dangerous  propen- 
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sity,  there  was  no  communication  whatever  between  her 
apartment,  and  the  haunted  one.  Her  visit,  therefore, 
to  it,  was  at  all  events  utterly  impossible. 

But  I  was  too  certain  of  the  fact,  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  affected  by  this  denial ;  and  I  suggested  to  her,  as  a 
corroboration  of  my  assertion,  the  possible  connexion  of 
her  night  walking,  with  her  second  sight.  I  then  begged 
her  to  examine  carefully  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Silver  Lady;  when  she  might  probably  not  only  dis- 
cover some  secret  communication,  but  even  find  the 
ring  which  she  had  lost. 

Adelaide  yielded  at  last,  though  reluctantly,  to  my 
entreaties;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Baron,  we  passed 
through  a  long,  closed,  desolate-looking  passage.  A 
small  flight  of  steps  led  upwards,  until  we  came  to  a 
door  in  the  tapestry ;  when  my  assertion  was  confirmed. 
This  door  communicated  with  the  dreaded  chamber; 
where,  instead  of  a  horrible  spectre,  the  lovely  Ade- 
laide had  appeared  to  me.  Upon  examination,  how- 
ever, it  became  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me,  how 
the  fair  night  wanderer  could  have  contrived  to  open 
the  locked  and  rusty  door. 

After  a  minute  but  ineffectual  search,  I  was  compelled 
to  admit  the  disagreeable  conviction  that  the  ring  which 
I  so  valued  was  irrecoverably  lost.  We  then  prepared 
to  quit  these  scenes  of  desolation ;  but  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  tower  made  any  path  through  the  room  impos- 
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sible.     Consequently,  we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  return  by  our  former  route. 

When  we  descended  the  staircase,  and  found  our- 
selves again  in  the  gloomy,  dusky  passage,  Adelaide 
suddenly  started;  and,  with  an  expression  of  preter- 
natural excitation,  pointed  vehemently  to  an  opposite 
wall,  where  we  saw  nothing ;  but  she  maintained  that  a 
white  shadow  was  visible  to  her,  and  that  she  felt  as  if 
there  must  be  a  grave  beneath  it. 

The  Baron,  though  with  evident  agitation,  attempted 
to  rally  her  on  the  flights  of  her  imagination ;  but  she 
solemnly  and  urgently  persisted  in  her  idea. 

At  that  moment,  the  unholy  sepulture  of  the  lady 
whose  dark  fate  Hartmann  had  recounted,  suddenly 
recurred  to  my  mind ;  and  I  resolved,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Baron,  to  cause  search  to  be  made  for  her  remains. 

I  immediately  summoned  Hartmann  and  some  work- 
men with  the  proper  implements,  when  the  process  of 
excavation  commenced.  We  soon  found  traces  in  the 
wall,  which  confirmed  our  conjecture;  and,  when  a  large 
stone  was  removed,  a  coffin  was  discovered. 

I  commanded  the  lid  to  be  removed;  and  the  lovely 
shape  I  had  beheld  in  my  dream,  Adelaide's  aerial 
counterpart,  lay  bodily  before  me !  She  was  clad  in 
the  well-remembered  drapery,  embroidered  with  silver 
stars;  her  countenance  was  fair,  as  if  untouched  by 
death,  and  smiling  in  magic  loveliness.  Thus  had 
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Adelaide  appeared  to  me  on  that  eventful  night,  and  in 
the  dream  which  first  led  me  to  her  beloved  presence. 

"  The  Silver  Lady  I"  ejaculated  the  workmen  and 
Hartrnann,  in  tones  of  consternation  and  horror. 

This  exclamation,  and  the  drapery  with  silver  stars, 
which  I  had  never  seen  my  Adelaide  wear,  now  first 
and  instantaneously  awakened  in  me  a  terrific  doubt 
whether  the  night  wanderer  were  really  a  mortal  being  ! 
My  glance,  at  that  accursed  moment  of  ineffable  agony, 
while  the  blood  stagnated  in  my  veins,  and  the  hair 
bristled  on  my  head,  fell  on  the  hands  of  the  corse, 
when — 0  God ! — all  my  fears  were  too  soon  and  too 
fatally  confirmed  !  My  ring  was  on  its  finger  ! — and  I 
was  the  affianced  husband  of  a  dead  bride  ! 

I  had  stood,  perhaps,  for  some  minutes,  dumb  and 
motionless,  when  Hartmann  asked  me  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  body.  I  heard  him  distinctly ;  yet  I  was 
utterly  incapable  of  reply.  My  grosser  faculties  were 
sensible  to  his  demand ;  but  my  reason  was  paralysed, 
and  my  disordered  imagination  was  morbidly  banqueting 
in  the  grave,  amidst  worms  and  all  the  elements  of  cor- 
ruption. With  a  harrowing  and  lingering  minuteness 
was  I  recalling  to  myself  each  successive  event  of  that 
terrific  night,  when,  in  an  unhallowed  and  loathsome 
communion,  the  quick  wooed  and  won  the  dead ;  when, 
in  the  fulness  of  my  heart  and  my  confidence,  I  expended 
all  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature,  lavished  all  my  ten- 
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derest  and  purest  affections  on  a  fair  but  foul  deception, 

a  treacherous  incarnation  of  a  resentful  spirit,  an  outcast 

inhabitant  of  the  dark  and  ghastly  regions  of  the  grave  ! 

Now,  all  that  was  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  the 

%ure,  while — oh,  horror  ! — I  had  believed  it  to  have 
/  / 

been  iny  own  fair  love,  was  but  too  easily  explained. 
She  received  my  ring  as  a  proof  of  my  intention  to 
fulfil  her  desires;  but  she  would  make  no  gift  to  me 
which  might  exist  as  a  fearful  pledge  of  the  union  of 
the  dead  to  the  living.  Her  injunction,  too,  that  when 
I  should  next  "  behold  my  ring  on  her  finger,"  I  was  to 
"guess  her  unspoken  wishes  and  scrupulously  fulfil 
them/'  was  now  equally  intelligible.  And  when  I 
gazed  again  upon  the  remains  of  this  long-persecuted 
and  suffering  being,  lying  in  her  lonely  and  unholy 
grave,  afar  from  all  the  coffins  of  her  race,  and  thought 
that  to  her  vigilance  and  affection  I  was  indebted  for 
the  happiness  which  I  now  possessed,  much  of  the 
horror  of  my  retrospection  subsided.  I  felt  that  she 
ought  rather  to  appear  to  me  what  she  really  was, — the 
protecting  spirit  of  my  love  and  my  fortunes;  and  the 
agitation  of  my  mind  gradually  ceased.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  scrupulously  fulfil  what  I  believed  to  be 
her  wishes ;  her  body  should  straightways  be  removed 
from  its  ignominious  and  unhallowed  abode,  and  in- 
terred in  consecrated  ground,  with  all  holy  honours  and 
rites.  Thus  should  she  receive  in  death  all  the  atone- 
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ment  which  mortal  could  offer  her  for  the  cruel  wrongs 
which  she  sustained  while  living. 

I  was  now  alive  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  Baron 
and  Adelaide,  whom  my  strange  trance  had  much 
alarmed.  Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  risk  of 
renewing  the  horrible  sensations  which  I  had  escaped, 
I  evaded  all  explanation  at  that  moment ;  and,  address- 
ing myself  to  Hartmann,  desired,  with  the  Baron's  per- 
mission, that  the  corse  should  be  conveyed  to  the  castle, 
and  preparations  immediately  commenced  for  its  solemn 
interment  in  the  family  vault. 

The  Baron  approved  of  my  design ;  for  both  he  and 
Adelaide  believed  that  in  the  inhabitant  of  the  coffin, 
beneficent  even  in  death,  they  beheld  the  ancestress  of 
my  house. 

Previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  of 
the  funereal  ceremonies,  I  resolved  to  look  once  more 
on  the  ring  which  had  occasioned  me  so  much  horror, 
and  still  caused  me  many  anxious  thoughts.  For  this 
purpose,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  raised,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  the  corse,  lately  so  lovely,  had  fallen  to 
ashes;  a  mournful  and  painful,  yet  a  consolatory, 
change,  for  I  believed  it  to  indicate  that  the  soul  of  the 
wronged  wanderer  was  at  last  at  rest.  Among  this 
mortal  dust  my  ring  had  disappeared ;  but,  as  I  should 
have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  have  disturbed  her  remains, 
I  was  compelled  to  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  my 
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curiosity.  The  sacred  service  therefore  proceeded  ;  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  secured,  and  at  last  all  that  was 
still  material  of  the  Silver  Lady  was  left  to  its  final 
repose. 


A  few  weeks  afterwards,  my  betrothment  to  Adelaide 
was  solemnized;  when  another  strange  and  inexplicable 
circumstance  occurred.  I  had  caused  a  ring  to  be  made, 
with  which  I  purposed  to  be  affianced  to  her;  and,  pre- 
viously to  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony,  wished  to 
try  it  on  her  finger.  But  she  quickly  withdrew  her 
hand. 

"Have  patience,"  she  exclaimed,  "for  one  brief 
moment." 

Then,  opening  her  jewel-case,  she  produced  from  it, 
to  my  utter  amazement,  my  ring, — the  ring  which  I  had 
believed  to  have  been  entombed  with  the  remains  of  my 
ancestress. 

"  Behold  your  lost  property,"  she  said ;  then,  placing 
it  upon  her  finger,  continued,  "And  now  I  have  a 
request  to  make,  which  you  must  divine,  for  I  shall  not 
name  it.  My  wishes  are  unspoken; — but  cannot  you 
conjecture  them  ?" 

"To  be  affianced  to  me  with  that  ring,"  I  replied 
readily,  seeming  to  myself  as  though  I  were  giving 
utterance  to  words  which  were  outwardly  suggested  to 
me. 
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She  smiled  affirmatively. 

"Strange  coincidence!'7  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily; 
for  now  that  I  was  again  required  to  fulfil  the  promise 
which  I  had  made  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  haunted 
chamber,  and  that  I  was,  for  a  second  time,  summoned 
by  the  wearer  of  that  ring  to  guess  and  to  grant  her 
unuttered  wish,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  Ade- 
laide or  her  dead  counterpart  had  really  been  my  visiter 
on  that  memorable  night. 

In  the  possibility,  however,  that  the  ring  might  have 
been  removed  from  the  coffin  without  my  knowledge,  I 
now  eagerly  demanded  how  and  whence  she  had  obtained 
it.  She  replied  that  it  had  been  found  where  I  had 
formerly  suspected  it  was  dropped,  close  to  the  secret 
door  of  the  apartment. 

This  explanation  only  still  further  added  to  my  con- 
fusion. Could  there  be  two  rings  of  undistinguishable 
similarity  ?  Had  the  Silver  Lady  been  originally  en- 
tombed with  that  which  I  discovered  on  her  finger  ?  Or 
had  mine,  when  she  no  longer  needed  it  as  a  pledge  of 
my  fidelity,  been  restored  to  the  spot  where  a  mortal 
last  possessed  it,  but  by  no  mortal  means?  In  fine, 
was  Adelaide  unconsciously  a  somnambulist,  and  my 
companion  on  that  night,  or  had  I  really  held  a  fearful 
communion  with  a  wanderer  from  the  grave  ? 

I  know  not — and  never  may  know.  My  doubts  could 
only  be  resolved  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  coffin ; 
and  I  dared  not  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead.  My 
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lawless  curiosity  had  already  been  productive  of  too 
much  suffering  and  punishment  to  me,  to  permit  me 
now  even  to  entertain  the  wish  to  incur  the  peril  and 
the  shame  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  Silver  Lady. 

From  that  day,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  once 
fearful  chamber  may  be  inhabited  with  impunity.  Even 
the  most  timid  peasantry  no  longer  entertain  an  appre- 
hension of  supernatural  visitations,  since  they  witnessed 
the  entombment  of  the  mortal  remains  of  her  whose 
spirit  had  become  so  renowned  and  dreaded. 

One  other  circumstance  have  I  still  to  add.  The 
Baron  related  to  me,  that  on  the  night  when  he  had 
practised  on  me  and  the  officers  the  deception  of  in- 
ducing us  to  watch  in  a  common  chamber  instead  of  the 
haunted  one,  a  female  figure,  the  very  counterpart  of 
his  daughter,  stood  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  She  was 
gorgeously  and  fantastically  attired }  and  the  full  blaze 
of  her  loveliness  shone  dazzlingly  upon  him.  But  though 
without  her  most  remarkable  and  notorious  attribute, 
the  Silver  Veil,  even  before  her  body  had  been  disen- 
tombed, Bentheim  never  doubted,  in  consequence  of  her 
wonderful  resemblance  to  Adelaide,  but  that  he  looked 
upon  the  phantom  of  the  ancestress  of  our  house.  Twice 
she  appeared  before  him ;  the  first  time,  armed  with  a 
dagger,  which,  with  a  mournful,  but  reproachful  and 
resolved  expression  on  her  beautiful  features,  she  bran- 
dished menacingly  above  his  head.  The  second  time, 
she  bore  in  either  hand,  a  torch,  and  a  goblet  j  each  of 
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which,  with  a  similar  look  of  melancholy  reproof,  she 
successively  presented  to  him. 

From  these  actions,  and  these  appendages,  Bentheim 
inferred  that  she  was  exasperated  by  the  imposture  he 
was  practising  upon  us ;  and  that,  if  he  continued  it,  he 
would  perish  by  fire,  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison.  This 
interpretation,  which  probably  was  the  correct  one,  in- 
duced him  to  resolve  to  introduce  us  on  the  following 
night  into  the  real  chamber ;  and  to  fabricate  the  plea 
which  he  expressed  to  us,  in  explanation  of  the  change 
of  his  intentions. 

I  was  now  the  sole  and  entire  possessor  of  the  wealthy 
domain  of  Bentheim;  and  the  Baron  was,  in  truth, 
almost  a  dependent,  so  few  were  the  possessions  that 
legitimately  remained  to  him.  But,  I  trust  and  believe, 
that  his  own  generosity  of  heart  and  feeling,  and  the 
unremitting  attention  and  deference  which  I  and  his 
daughter  bestowed  upon  him,  prevented  this  bereave- 
ment, or  the  ample  revenue  with  which  I  supplied  him, 
from  occasioning  him  even  the  slightest  uneasiness. 

Adelaide  and  I  were  shortly  afterwards  married ;  and 
I  have  never  since  attempted  to  fathom  similar  mys- 
teries. I  enjoy  the  most  perfect  happiness,  with  my 
beloved  wife;  who,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has  since  our  union 
lost  her  power  of  second  sight ;  a  faculty  which,  as  she 
herself  confessed  to  me,  occasioned  her  more  sad  than 
joyful  moments. 


ADELE. 

BY   MRS.    FRANCES    B.    M.    BROTHERSOX. 

MY  spirit's  chords  are  woke  to  strains 

Of  grief  and  sadness  now ; 
For,  ah  !  they  say  in  foreign  climes 

He  hath  forgot  his  vow  j 
That  memories  of  his  own  Adele 

Can  thrill  his  soul  no  more ; 
That  wonted  hopes  and  prayers  for  her 

Ascend,  ah !  nevermore. 

They  whisper  of  a  fair  young  face, 

Where  Love's  own  shadows  play  ; 
That  'tis  his  joy  to  mark  them  as 

They  deepen,  day  by  day ; 
Of  other  eyes,  that  meet  his  own 

With  love's  impassioned  light ; 
Of  sunny  smiles,  that  he  doth  deem 

All  beautiful  and  bright. 
18 
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I  will  not  heed  those  fearful  words 

That  fall  upon  mine  ear. 
Although  they  coil  around  my  heart 

With  such  a  startling  fear ; 
I'll  cast  the  clinging  terror  off: 

Oh  !  holy  Hope  and  Trust, 
Sustain  earth's  lone  and  stricken  one, — 

A  feeble  child  of  dust. 

Had  they  but  told  me  that  Death's  cloud 

Had  dimmed  that  glorious  eye, — 
That,  wearied,  he  had  sought  the  grave, 

Upon  its  breast  to  lie, — 
That  those  dear  tones,  which  made  life  bright, 

On  earth  were  ever  hushed, — 
The  heart's  deep  fountain  chilled,  from  whence 

My  blessedness  all  gushed  : 

Ah  !  then — I  could  have  wept  o'er  him, 

And  buried  my  true  heart 
Far  down,  beyond  the  grassy  gate 

Where  loved  and  loving  part ; 
I  could  have  stilled  my  troubled  soul 

With  Faith's  own  perfect  trust, 
That  I  should  find  him  yet  again 

Amid  the  pure  and  just. 
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Forsaken  ! — 'tis,  a  fearful  word, — 

I  know  it  cannot  be. 
Hubert !  my  own,  my  trusted  one, 

Fast  clings  niy  soul  to  thee ; 
I  will  not  doubt,  for  every  flower 

That  brightens  vale  and  hill, 
Seems  like  an  angel  messenger, 

That  tells  thou  lov'st  me  still. 

And  I  will  gaze  with  joy  again 

Upon  that  beaming  brow, 
And  as  of  yore,  upon  thy  lips 

"\Vill  linger  Love's  fond  vow; 
Then  will  I  tell  thee,  o'er  and  o'er, 

How  this  sad  heart  hath  striven 
To  tear  the  darkening  clouds  away, 

That  dimmed  Love's  glorious  heaven. 


HOPE  AND  DEATH. 

BY    E.     SHELTON    MACKENZIE,     L  L.  D. 

HOPE  is  a  legacy  the  Dead  bestow 
On  us  who  mourn  their  quick  and  early  flight ; 
It  whispers  comfort  in  Affliction's  night, 
And,  like  the  angel  at  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
Sheds  heaven-sent  light  upon  our  mortal  gloom. ! 

Death  marks  his  prey  when  least  they  think  of  him  ! 
He  rushes,  like  a  lion,  from  his  lair; — 
The  blooming  cheek  grows  pale,  the  bright  eye  dim, 
And  the  brow  darkened  with  a  wild  despair. 
We  shudder  with  a  sense  of  mortal  pain ; 
We  weep,  as  if  our  tears  could  wake  the  dead : 
Then  white-robed  Hope  descends :  "  Ye  meet  again 
In  the  far  clime  where  those  ye  mourn  have  sped  I" 


MINA. 

BY     GEORGE     CHAMBERS. 

AT  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  retired  valley,  is  situated  the  pretty  little  cam- 
pagne  of  Heiterbach.  Its  mistress,  Madame  Schipser, 
lost  her  husband  a  very  few  years  after  their  union, 
when  she  was  left  with  one  daughter,  and  the  little 
domain  above  mentioned.  Her  daughter,  Lolotte,  made 
a  runaway  match  with  an  ensign  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, and  died  shortly  after;  leaving  her  mother  the 
legacy  of  a  child  so  like  herself,  that  Madame  Schipser 
could  hardly  fancy,  as  she  gazed  on  the  little  Mina, 
that  she  was  not  transported  back  twenty  years  of  her 
uneventful  life,  and  that  her  laughing  little  grand- 
daughter was  not  in  reality  her  lost  Lolotte. 

Now,  I  suppose  for  form's  sake,  I  must  call  Mina 
Rosvaller  my  heroine ;  though  in  truth  she  little  re- 
sembled one  of  those  sentimental  personages.  Her 
laughing  blue  eyes,  sunny  ringlets,  and  small,  though 
beautifully  proportioned  figure,  were  quite  the  reverse 
of  all  that  romance  has  delighted  to  paint  her  languish- 

18* 
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ing,  die-away,  El-Dorado  monsters.  But,  nevertheless, 
Mina  was  very  well  calculated  to  produce  a  pretty  little 
confusion  in  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  heroes  of  Heiter- 
bach.  There  was  Ibut  one  objection, — none  of  them  had 
ever  seen  her. 

Her  grandmother,  warned  by  the  example  of  Lolotte, 
who  had  eloped  with  her  soldier-husband  from  &fete  de 
village  to  which  she  had  gone,  sans  chaperon,  determined 
to  pursue  another  plan  with  the  education  of  Mina :  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  latter  had  never  been  be- 
yond the  fields  surrounding  the  farm  (for  such  it  was) ; 
and  even  in  these  limited  bounds  she  was  always  ac- 
companied by  her  grandmother;  who,  accustomed  to 
the  bracing  air  of  the  mountains,  early  rising,  and  tem- 
perate living,  was  extremely  strong  and  active  for  her 
advanced  age. 

The  only  place  in  which  Mina  was  permitted  a  soli- 
tary ramble,  was  the  large  walled  garden  attached  to 
her  secluded  home,  which  supplied  half  the  country 
round  with  the  most  superb  fruit,  and  in  which  a  small 
parterre  was  devoted  to  flowers.  Mina  doted  on  her 
garden-pots,  and  was  assiduous  in  her  care  of  them  : 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  Livre  des  Martyrs  (no 
very  enlivening  study),  her  needle,  and  a  tortoise-shell 
kitten,  they  were  her  only  recreation.  But  before  the 
age  at  which  she  is  introduced  to  my  readers,  Mina  had 
begun  to  imagine  that  there  might  be  other  objects  of 
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interest  in  this  wicked  world,  besides  "roses,  kittens,  and 
tapestry,  however  much  her  labours  in  embroidery 
might  be  lightened  by  portions  read  aloud  in  the  very 
venerable,  though  somewhat  cracked,  voice  of  her  grand- 
mother, from  the  aforesaid  Livre  des  Martyrs  or  the 
Family  Bible, — the  only  books,  except  those  used  for 
Mina's  rather  primitive  education,  which  Madame 
Schipser  possessed.  Mina  often  questioned  her  worthy 
relative  concerning  her  strange  reluctance  to  associate 
with  any  of  her  neighbours,  particularly  the  family  of 
the  Herr  von  Niederstein,  the  Seigneur  of  the  village, 
whose  large  terre  joined  the  farm  of  Heiterbach. 

"  He  has,  I  know,  frequently  asked  you  to  his  Christ- 
mas parties/'  she  would  say.  "  Why  should  we  not  go 
there  ?  Oh  !  dear  grandmother,  if  you  knew  how  I 
longed  to  learn  something  of  the  world  I" 

"  Hush !"  said  Madame  Schipser  with  an  air  of 
horror.  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  wish  for.  The 
world  is  a  very  improper  place  for  young  ladies,  and  I 
have  bestowed  all  my  pains  on  your  education  to  very 
little  purpose,  if  you  entertain  a  wish  so  unbecoming  in 
a  person  of  your  youth  and  inexperience." 

Poor  Mina  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  It  was 
true  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  but  she  could  not 
entertain  so  bad  an  idea  of  it ;  and  therefore  felt  sure 
her  grandmother  was  mistaken. 

One  day  (it  was  in  August,  and  the  heat  was  intense), 
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Mina  took  her  work  into  the  garden,  and  as  she  was 
sauntering  down  one  of  the  walks  in  search  of  a  shaded 
seat,  she  perceived  with  astonishment,  and  a  delight 
not  unmixed  with  vague  terror,  that  the  door  farthest 
from  the  house  had  been  left  unlocked.  Instantly,  a 
movement  of  not  unnatural  curiosity  prompted  her  to 
open  it.  The  view  thus  obtained  extended  only  to  a 
wood,  which  grew  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  a  little  brook,  falling  in  mimic  cascades  over 
several  large  stones  in  its  bed,  with  a  delightful  and 
refreshing  murmur ;  while  the  cool  shade  seemed  to 
invite  the  timid  Mina,  who  was  scorched  with  the  heat, 
to  explore  its  leafy  recesses.  Obeying  the  impulse,  and 
wandering  on,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  she 
came  at  length  to  a  place  where  it  suddenly  widened ; 
and  with  dismay  she  perceived  a  young  man,  dressed  in 
a  sporting  costume,  fishing  on  its  banks  ! 

At  this  sight  (which  was  certainly  a  very  awful  one), 
all  poor  Mina's  courage  forsook  her,  and  she  attempted 
to  fly,  but  remained  motionless,  as  if  spellbound  by 
some  invisible  power.  The  stranger  advanced  respect- 
fully, accosting  her  by  her  name.  Mina's  fears  re- 
doubled, and  she  made  new  but  ineffectual  efforts  to 
escape  :  her  terror  deprived  her  of  strength,  and  she 
could  only  implore  the  stranger,  in  faint  accents,  to  pass 
on.  He  was  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  her  ex- 
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pense,  but  seeing  that  her  fear  was  really  genuine,  he 
endeavoured  to  calm  it. 

"I  conclude,  madam,  from  your  presence  here,  that 
you  are  Mademoiselle  Rosvaller.  My  name  is  Karl 
von  Niederstein,  and  I  esteem  myself  most  fortunate  in 
having  had  this  opportunity  of  seeing  you." 

"  Are  you  the  Seigneur  of  Heiterbach  ?"  were  the 
scarcely  articulated  words  which  fell  from  her  lips. 

"No,  I  am  his  eldest  son/'  replied  Karl.  "I  have 
been  at  home  for  the  last  three  months  on  leave  from 
my  regiment,  and  have  entertained  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mademoiselle.  Hith- 
erto, I  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  it,  but  now  most 
grateful  am  I  to  chance,  which  has  thus  given  me  an 
opportunity,  as  delightful  as  it  was  unexpected,  of  ful- 
filling my  dearest  wish." 

During  this  speech,  Mina  ventured  to  raise  her  head ; 
and  discovering  nothing  so  very  frightful  in  the  tall, 
elegant  figure,  blue  eyes,  and  light  mustache,  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  gradually  banished  her  fears  :  and 
finding  likewise  that  his  conversation  was  much  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  her~ 'grandmother,  or  even  of  old 
Elfrida,  the  poultry-woman,  she  allowed  two  hours  to 
slip  away  unperceived,  in  animated  colloquy.  At  last 
she  remembered  that  it  must  be  past  the  hour  of  dinner, 
and  grew  pale  at  the  idea  which  suddenly  presented 
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itself — that  her  grandmother    might   seek  her  in  the 
garden,  and  discover  her  unpermitted  absence. 

Karl  was  much  grieved  to  lose  her  society,  and  eagerly 
inquired  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  call  on  her  grand- 
mother. 

"  Oh;  no/'  said  Mina,  naively,  a  she  never  receives 

strangers ;  but  yet 1  am  very  sorry  to  think  I  shall 

not  see  you  again." 

She  spoke  these  words  with  so  much  simplicity,  that 
Karl  banished  the  smile  which  played  on  his  handsome 
features,  and  replied  in  a  tender  voice, 

"  Lovely  Mina,  the  thought  fills  me  also  with  sorrow. 
Cannot  you  contrive  to  meet  me  here  again  without 
your  grandmother's  knowledge  ?" 

Mina  remained  thoughtful  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  replied  :  "  I  could  get  over  the  garden-wall." 

" Bravo,  my  spirited  heroine!"  laughed  Karl,  now 
unable  to  contain  his  mirth,  though  secretly  flattered  at 
the  partiality  so-  artlessly  expressed,  and  not  without  a 
sufficiently  warm  interest  in  his  lovely  companion, 
which  the  aforesaid  long  conversation  had  considerably 
increased.  "  Bravo,  fair  Mina  !  Promise  me  then  to 
climb  the  provokingly  high  wall,  which  has  so  often 
excited  my  anger,  at  two  to-morrow,  when  rely  on  find- 
ing a  preux  chevalier  to  assist  you  in  your  perilous 
descent." 

Mina  promised,  and  then  taking  a  confused  farewell 
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of  Karl,  sped  homewards  with  the  rapidity  and  grace  of 
a  startled  fawn. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  garden-door,  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  was  the  figure  of  her  venerable 
relative,  who,  with  frantic  gestures,  was  making  the 
wood  resound  with  her  lamentations.  Miua  approached 
gently  and  penitently,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  offended  dame.  That  worthy  lady,  however,  was 
too  delighted  to  see  her  beautiful  bird  safe  in  her  cage 
again,  to  allow  her  wrath  at  this  escapade  its  full  sway : 
so  she  adopted  the  anxious  and  affectionate  tone,  and 
inquired,  in  a  voice  suffocated  by  sobs,  "  Where  have 
you  been,  truant  one  ?" 

"  Only  a  walk  in  the  wood/7  replied  the  terror- 
stricken  Mina ;  "  the  door  was  open,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation/' 

"  Alas,  my  love !  and  were  you  not  very  lonely  in 
that  gloomy  place  V 

(( Very,  my  own  grandmamma/7  replied  the  innocent 
girl,  who,  though  she  had  read  nothing  but  the  Book  of 
the  Martyrs,  had  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  as  well  not  to 
make  Madame  Schipser  the  confidante  of  her  adventure 
and  the  plan  she  had  formed.  Allowing,  therefore,  the 
good  lady  to  continue  in  her  delusion,  she  applied  her- 
self, on  that  eventful  evening,  as  industriously  to  tent- 
stitch,  and  listened  with  as  much  apparent  interest  to 
the  hundred-and-fiftieth  reading  of  the  martyrdom  of 
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Saint  Laurence,  as  if  there  were  no  such  person  as  Karl 
von  Niederstein  in  the  world ;  and  contrived  effectually 
to  conceal  that  she  was  suffering,  during  the  lecture  of 
her  worthy  relative,  a  state  of  ennui  at  least  as  unbear- 
able as  the  comfortless  bed  of  the  holy  hero  of  the 
gridiron. 

Next  morning,  betimes,  the  ingenuous  Mina  betook 
herself  to  examining  the  locale  of  the  garden  wall,  and 
speedily  discovered  an  amiable  plum  tree,  quite  con- 
cealed from  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  had 
arranged  its  venerable  branches  apparently  for  the 
express  purpose  of  facilitating  her  project.  She  made 
one  essay  of  its  capabilities,  and  then,  seeing  that  on 
the  other  side  the  ground  rose  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
of  her  jumping  down  with  the  greatest  ease,  particularly 
if  assisted  by  the  arm  of  the  gallant  Yon  Niederstein, 
she  awaited  with  impatience  the  hour  of  rendezvous. 

No  sooner  had  the  welcome  sound  struck  her  ear, 
than  she  flew  to  the  garden,  and,  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  plum  tree,  surmounted  the  obstacle 
which  divided  her  from  Karl.  He  was  already  there, 
and  perceived  her  with  the  greatest  delight.  In  fact, 
for  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  heiress :  a  circumstance 
which  will  perhaps  astonish  my  readers,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  reached  the  staid  and  discreet  age  of  one-and-twenty. 
But  a  creature  so  artless,  so  un-comnionplace,  and  withal 
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so  very  lovely,  and  who  also  made  so  little  secret  of  her 
penchant  for  him,  was  calculated  to  inspire  no  very 
ordinary  sentiments — and  Karl  von  Niederstein  accord- 
ingly fell  in  love. 

Now,  people  under  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion 
(at  least  so  those  who  are  free  from  its  tyranny  posi- 
tively declare)  talk  great  nonsense :  and  as  these  pages 
are  intended  as  a  plain  matter-of-fact  history,  with  a 
good  sound  moral  at  the  end,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
record  what  passed  at  the  conversations  between  Mina 
and  Karl.  Suffice  it,  that  their  interviews  were  often 
repeated,  and  that  the  natural  and  artless  girl  contrived 
for  three  months  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  all  her  guar- 
dians, and  found  time  and  opportunity,  notwithstanding 
her  grandmother's  active  surveillance,  to  fall  "  pretty 
considerably"  in  love. 

At  the  end  of  this  blissful  period,  Mina  observed 
that  her  lover,  during  one  of  their  stolen  interviews, 
was  unusually  pensive  and  low-spirited.  In  much  alarm, 
the  affectionate  girl  inquired  the  cause. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own  Mina,  when  cruel 
fate  is  going  to  tear  me  from  you,  perhaps  for  ever?" 
"  Going  !     From  me  !  dear  Karl — and  whither  ?" 
"  My  leave  of  absence  expires  to-morrow." 
At  these  words,  which  sounded  as  her  death-knell, 
poor  Mina  burst  into  tears.     Her  lover  took  her  hand  : 

"It  is  in  your  power,  and  yours  only,  my  adorable 
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girl,  to  turn  my  misery  into  happiness,  which  I  dare 
scarce  trust  myself  to  think  of." 

"  Oh,  Karl !  my  heart  is  torn  with  the  thought  of  our 
separation ;  but  how  can  I  avert  such  a  misfortune  ? — 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you." 

"  I  can  hardly  venture  to  propose  the  plan,  dearest 
Mina,  "but  it  is  the  only  one  which  suggests  itself. 
Dare  I  hope  that  you  would  consent  to  meet  me  here 
to-night,  and  fly  with  me,  your  devoted  lover,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  tyrannical  relations  ?" 

"But  where  should  we  go?"  innocently  inquired 
Mina. 

"  I  would  take  you,  my  beloved,  to  Ulm.  My  regi- 
ment is  there,  and  there  also  lives  my  married  sister. 
She,  I  am  sure,  would  joyfully  take  charge  of  you  till  I 
could  complete  the  preparations  for  our  union.  I  am 
one-and-twenty ;  my  fortune  is  absolutely  at  my  own 
disposal.  I  adore  you,  and  shall  be  miserable  for  ever 
if  you  reject  my  suit.  Consider  :  you  have  only  to  come 
to  this  spot,  where  I  will  await  you;  you  have  often 
done  as  much  for  an  hour's  interview;  will  you  not 
consent  to  run  the  risk  once  more,  when  the  object  is 
our  union?  Say  but  yes,  my  own  Mina,  and  make 
your  devoted  Karl  the  happiest  of  men." 

How  could  Mina  resist  such  arguments  ?  She  did  not 
wait  to  consider  whether  she  could  or  not,  for  she  was, 
to  do  her  justice,  without  an  atom  of  coquetry,  and 
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never  dreamt  that  there  could  be  anything  wrong  in 
saying  what  she  thought.  So,  after  a  very  little  debate, 
it  was  arranged  that  at  midnight,  before  which  hour  all 
the  household  would  have  sunk  to  rest,  our  heroine  was 
to  meet  her  lover  in  the  spot  which  had  so  often  been 
the  scene  of  their  interviews.  He  was  to  have  horses  in 
readiness,  and  his  confidential  valet  was  to  accompany 
them.  All  this  arranged,  Mina  returned  home. 

Just  as  she  emerged  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
walk  leading  to  the  plum  tree,  she  met  her  grandmother, 
who,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  which  was  to  indulge 
in  a  slight  siesta  after  dinner,  was  perambulating  the 
garden  with  rapid  steps.  The  conscience-stricken  Mina 
coloured  and  became  confused  :  but  the  good  lady,  with- 
out remarking  her  agitation,  made  some  trifling  observa- 
tion on  the  weather,  and  taking  her  granddaughter's 
arm,  led  the  way  home.  Mina  had  some  faint  notion 
that  her  conduct  was  not  altogether  praiseworthy;  and 
this  gave  an  additional  touch  of  tenderness  and  respect 
to  her  manner  towards  her  grandmother.  She  listened 
with  unfeigned  attention  to  the  oft-repeated  tales  and 
anecdotes  with  which  the  good  dame  whiled  away  the 
evening  hours — and  there  was  something  very  like  a 
tear  in  her  bright  blue  eye,  as  she  received  her  adieus 
for  the  night.  Mina  was  thinking  that  perhaps  they 
might  be  eternal.  Her  grandmother  apparently  re- 
marked nothing  unusual,  but  wishing  her  "good  night" 
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in  her  accustomed  kind  manner,  retired  to  her  chamber ; 
and  Mina,  in  silent  tears,  sought  hers.  She  completed 
the  arrangements  for  her  flight,  and  then  looked  from 
the  window.  The  moon  was  young,  and  dark  clouds 
were  driving  over  her  disc  in  confused  masses.  Mina 
sighed — she  had  not  courage  or  inclination  to  reflect; 
but  she  did  not  like  the  ideas  that  would  present 
themselves  to  her  mind.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  she  descended  into  the 
garden,  there  to  await  the  striking  of  the  fated  hour. 

The  moon  was  almost  entirely  obscured,  and  familiar 
as  she  was  with  every  foot  of  ground,  the  clock  had 
chimed  midnight  ere  she  found  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
plum  tree.  Her  heart  beat  so  fast  that,  in  the  deep 
solitude  around,  she  almost  fancied  she  could  hear  its 
pulsations.  Not  seeing  any  one  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, she  stationed  herself  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to 
await  the  coming  of  Karl.  She  remained  there  some 
time,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  indignant  at  his  delay, 
when,  with  a  thrill  of  anxiety,  she  perceived  a  figure  in 
a  military  cloak  and  cap,  emerge  from  the  wood ;  but  it 
was  so  dark  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  that  she  could 
hardly  discern  when  he  was  near  her. 

"Is  it  you,  my  Karl  ?"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  We  must  lose  no  time,"  whispered  the  figure.  Mina 
descended  hastily,  and  following  her  companion,  per- 
ceived a  second  figure,  with  a  dark  lantern,  at  a  little 
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distance.  The  former  one,  who  had  walked  forwards  in 
silence,  took  the  lantern,  and  proceeded  alone,  beckoning 
to  Mina  to  advance. 

His  manner  struck  her  as  very  strange,  and  she  felt 
the  tears  rise  to  her  eyes;  for  there  was  a  coldness  in  it 
she  could  not  account  for.  She  followed,  nevertheless  ; 
but  what  was  her  surprise  to  see  him  direct  his  steps  to 
the  garden  gate,  instead  of  in  the  direction  which  she 
anticipated. 

"  Whither  are  you  leading  me,  Karl  ?"  she  inquired 
in  low  and  timid  accents. 

"To  that  home  which  you  ought  never  to  have 
quitted,"  replied  a  voice,  the  well-known  tones  of  which 
smote  on  the  ear  of  the  affrighted  girl,  and  filled  her 
with  horror.  With  an  irresistible  and  unconscious 
movement,  she  seized  the  lantern,  and  threw  its  beams 
full  on  the  face  of her  grandmother ! 

Mina  shrieked ;  but  her  companions  imposed  silence 
with  a  look  so  terrible,  that  she  felt  her  soul  die  within 
her :  they  reached  the  house  in  silence,  and  Madame 
Schipser  instantly  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  beckoning 
the  weeping  girl  to  proceed  also  to  hers. 

She  slept  little,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  spent 
the  ni^ht  in  tears.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dawn  would 

Q 

never  appear ;  and  yet  she  dreaded,  beyond  everything, 
the  meeting  with  her  grandmother. 

The  awful  moment  came  at  last,  and  with  downcast 
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eyes,  Mina  awaited  the  explosion  of  the  wrath  she  felt 
she  had  incurred.  Breakfast,  however,  passed  in  imper- 
turbable silence  on  the  part  of  Madame  Schipser,  who, 
on  leaving  the  eating-room,  beckoned  to  her  grand- 
daughter to  follow.  Poor  Mina  obeyed  in  trembling; 
and  her  agitation  was  not  diminished  on  observing  that 
the  offended  dame,  when  they  were  in  her  morning  room, 
locked  the  door  !  and,  with  an  awful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, put  the  key  in  her  capacious  pocket.  She  then 
very  deliberately  began. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  allude  to  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  Mademoiselle.  I  had  hoped  that  the  education 
given  you  would  have  shown  the  excessive  impropriety 
(to  say  the  least),  of  the  step,  which  my  accidental  over- 
hearing of  your  conversation  with  the  Herr  von  Nieder- 
stein,  enabled  me  so  fortunately  to  frustrate.  Now, 
Mademoiselle,  no  apologies  !  Do  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate yourself;  for  there  is  but  one  way  of  regaining  my 
lost  favour,  and  that  I  insist  on  your  adopting.  The 
husband  I  have  destined  for  you  from  your  infancy 
arrives  here  to-day.  Mark  me  !  you  must  see  him,  re- 
ceive him  with  kindness,  and  plight  him  your  troth." 

Poor  Mina,  almost  suffocated  by  her  tears,  fell  at  her 
grandmother's  feet,  and  attempted  to  plead  for  at  least 
a  little  delay  of  this  hateful  interview;  but  in  vain. 
The  inexorable  old  lady  raised  her  with  some  roughness, 
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and  sent  her  to  her  chamber,  with  orders  to  don  her  best 
attire,  and  await  her  further  commands. 

About  two  hours  after  this  conversation,  if  an  inter- 
view can  be  so  called,  where  "  the  reciprocity,"  as  they 
say  in  Ireland,  "  was  all  on  one  side/'  the  unhappy 
heiress  of  Heiterbach  was  roused  from  her  triste  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  in  front  of  the  house.  Her 
heart  beat  painfully,  and  fresh  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 
She  flew  to  the  window ;  but  her  intended  (for  she  felt 
sure  it  must  be  that  hateful  individual)  had  already  dis- 
mounted, and  thrown  his  horse's  rein  to  a  groom ;  and 
in  the  noble  steeds,  with  their  elegant  accoutrements, 
which  were  led  in  the  direction  of  the  stables  by  a  man 
in  handsome  livery,  she  could  find  no  consolation.  The 
petty  considerations  of  wealth  and  distinction  were  at 
that  moment  far  below  the  mightiness  of  her  despair. 

In  about  ten  minutes  her  grandmother  sent  for  her, 
and  the  poor  girl  descended  obediently,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  endeavouring  to  compose  her  countenance.  She 
paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  to  consider  how  little 
cordiality  was  compatible  with  the  orders  she  had  re- 
ceived as  to  her  conduct,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the 
voice  of  some  one  talking  and  laughing  with  her  grand- 
mother smote  her  ear.  How  barbarous  was  mirth  at 
such  a  moment !  She  doubted  not  that  Madame  Schipser 
and  this  hateful  suitor  were  amusing  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  having  outwitted  her  beloved  and  unfortunate 
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Karl.  She  felt  sure  that  the  stranger  would  rejoice  in 
the  sight  of  her  pale  cheeks  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  ]  and 
the  idea  sent  the  bright  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek,  as 
she  proudly  drew  up  her  fairy  form  to  its  most  imposing 
height.  Then  his  voice  !  how  harsh — how  discordant ! 
how  unlike  the  soft  low  tones  of  the  object  of  her  tender 
affection!  A  fresh  burst  of  laughter  increased  her 
anger;  and,  burning  with  indignation  at  a  repetition  of 
these  insults,  she  threw  open  the  door,  and  with  a  dignified 
step  entered  the  room ;  keeping  her  eyes  resolutely  bent 
on  the  ground,  determined  not  even  to  vouchsafe  a  look 
to  her  future  husband. 

"  This  is  the  disobedient  girl/'  said  Madame  Schipser, 
in  a  tone  of  severity.  Mina  remained  standing  before 
her  grandmother,  without  speaking,  and  again  the  sound 
of  suppressed  laughter  smote  upon  her  ear.  But  its 
tone  had  either  been  altered  by  distance,  or  the  awe  she 
felt  in  the  presence  of  her  grandmother  prevented  its 
appearing  so  harsh.  Nay,  something  in  it  caused  her 
even  to  start  and  colour  with  an  emotion  very  different 
from  indignation.  A  wild  suspicion  darted  across  her 
brain,  and  involuntarily  she  raised  her  eyes.  There, 
near  her  grandmother,  his  face  beaming  with  mischievous 
smiles,  and  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  stood  her  own 
Karl — the  Herr  von  Niederstein — her  affianced  hus- 
band ! 

Poor  child !  the  surprise  was  too  much  for  her :  she 
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turned  very  pale,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  her 
lover  rushed  forward  and  supported  her.  His  fond  care 
soon  restored  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her  perfect  hap- 
piness; and  as,  covered  with  blushes,  she  hid  her  face 
on  Madame  Schipser's  shoulder,  she  thanked  her  a  thou- 
sand times  for  the  kind  deception  she  had  practised. 

u  There  now,  silly  children,"  said  the  good  lady, 
u  what  has  become  of  all  your  romantic  nonsense  ? 
Could  you  not  be  content  with  being  married  like  Chris- 
tians, without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  your  necks 
by  jumping  over  walls  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  How 
fortunate  for  you  that  the  old  woman  had  cleverness  to 
outwit  your  mad  projects!  Had  you  remained  with  me 
after  dinner  yesterday,  Mademoiselle  Rosvaller,  instead 
of  running  off  to  join  your  true  love,  I  should  have  told 
you  of  this  visit ;  but  luckily,  something  in  your  manner 
struck  me  as  unusual,  and  I  followed  you  in  time  to 
hear  the  concoction  of  your  precious  plan.  I  will  now 
leave  you  together;  for,  after  a  separation  of  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  you  must  have  much  to  say." 

Need  I  add  that  Mina  found  her  grandmother's  in- 
structions, "  to  receive  her  betrothed  with  kindness," 
not  very  difficult  to  obey  ?  Karl's  leave  of  absence  was 
extended ;  and  as  no  possible  impediment  could  be  dis- 
covered to  their  union,  they  were  married,  and,  of  course, 
were  provokingly  happy  ever  after. 
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I  will  only  add  to  this  faithful  record  a  scene  which 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  some  years.  In  a  conver- 
sation with  Madame  Schipser  and  Madame  von  Nieder- 
stein,  on  the  subject  of  the  latter' s  eldest  daughter,  the 
good  old  lady  said,  "  I  committed  an  error  in  your  edu- 
cation, my  child,  which  I  would  have  you  avoid  in  that 
of  Minchen.  I  mean  the  bringing  you  up  in  total  igno- 
rance of  whatever  passed  beyond  your  own  immediate 
domestic  circle.  Depend  upon  it,  that  withholding  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  all  must  by 
degrees  acquire,  only  makes  the  young  imagination  run 
wild;  and  it  is  better  to  show  the  dangers  of  life  than 
to  conceal  them,  if  you  at  the  same  time  efficiently  point 
out  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  avoided." 
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LADY,  if  thou  ever  carest 

For  the  sorrow  most  sincere ; 
Lady,  if  thou  ever  sparest 

For  intense  remorse  a  tear, 
Stifle  now  thine  indignation, 

Let  thy  generous  feelings  glow ; 
Look  on,  with  commiseration, 

One  o'erwhelmed  by  shame  and  woe. 

Though  by  woman  'tis  pretended 

Modesty's  her  brightest  gem  ; 
Only  when  with  mercy  blended, 

'Tis  thy  sex's  diadem. 
Heavy  is  my  crime — but  let  not 

Thy  revenge  be  pitiless; 
Just  thine  anger — yet  forget  not 

It  may  reach  vindictiveness. 
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Oil  !  e'en  tliou  couldst  not  desire 

That  my  sufferings  should  be  more, 
When  those  angry  eyes  of  fire. 

Coldly,  sternly,  pass  me  o'er — 
Pass  me  o'er;  as  though  I  were  not 

Worthy  e'en  of  their  disdain, 
To  alight  on  focls,  who  care  not 

For  the  glance  I'd  die  to  gain  ! 

Fair  one  !  I  intreat,  implore  thee, 

From  me  take  thy  dreadful  ban ; 
Penitent  I  stand  before  thee — 

Pardon  then  an  erring  man. 
Soon  I  shall  from  thee  be  parted, 

By  a  foreign  land  and  sea ; 
Let  me  not  then,  broken  hearted, 

Find  a  grave  afar  from  thee ! 

Ere,  though  sad  and  lost  and  lonely, 

I  forsake  my  native  clime, 
We  will  meet  again,  if  only 

For  one  last  dividing  time. 
Oh !  thou  wilt  not  then  deny  me 

All  that  now  I  dare  implore; — 
Cease  to  seem  to  wish  to  fly  me, — 

Rest  thine  eyes  on  mine  once  more ! 


TO 


Could  I  only  show  how  vital 

Is  thine  amity  to  me, 
Different  far  were  thy  requital 

Of  the  wrong  I've  done  to  thee  ! 
Yet,  while  fondly  thus  desiring 

Thy  compassion  in  my  need, 
Fear  not,  lady,  I'm  aspiring 

To  a  yet  more  precious  meed. 

Like  the  tree  that  gaily  blooming, 

Towers  all  the  woodland  o'er, 
Yet  is  mournfully  consuming 

With  the  poison  in  its  core, 
I  am  blighted,  rootless,  sapless, 

Scathed  in  every  inward  part ; 
Far,  I  fear,  too  lost  and  hapless 

E'er  to  hope  to  touch  thy  heart. 

In  thy  proud  career  of  gladness, 

Little  deeni'st  thou  of  my  state; 
But  thy  wrath  to  me  is  madness, 

Laying  life  all  desolate  ! 
Listen  then — while  passion-riven, 

I  adjure  thee  to  forgive, 
E'en  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven 

On  the  Day  the  dead  shall  live ! 
20 
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THE  ENVIOUS  ROSES. 


The  following  lines  were  written  on  observing  the  Forget-me-not  growing 
near  a  rose-tree  in  full  bloom,  of  the  kind  called  the  Pronville  Rose,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  tinged  with  Hue. 

A  PRETTY  blue-eyed  laughing  flower 
Grew  wildly  near  a  myrtle  bower, 
Where  many  roses  graced  the  spot, 
Who  envied  the — Forget-me-not. 

"  Ah,  simple  flower !"  the  roses  cried, 
"  You  boast  a  power  to  us  denied; 
You  speak  the  language  of  the  heart, 
Whilst  fragrance  only  we  impart.' 


" 


At  length  the  roses  jealous  grew, 
And  stole  the  wild  flower's  tinge  of  blue, 
Exclaiming,  "  Ah,  how  blest  our  lot  ! 
We're  now  like  you  —  Forget-me-not." 


THE  OLD  MAID'S  PRAYER  TO  DIANA. 

BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  HENRY  TIGHE. 

SINCE  thou  and  the  stars,  niy  dear  goddess,  decree, 
That  Old  Maid  as  I  am,  an  Old  Maid  I  must  be, 
O  hear  the  petition  I  offer  to  thee — 

For  to  bear  it  must  be  my  endeavour : 
From  the  grief  of  my  friendships  all  dropping  around, 
Till  not  one  whom  I  loved  in  my  youth  can  be  found — 
From  the  legacy-hunters  that  near  us  abound, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver. 

From  the  scorn  of  the  young,  and  the  flaunts  of  the  gay, 

From  all  the  trite  ridicule  rattled  away 

By  the  pert  ones  who  know  nothing  wiser  to  say, 

Or  a  spirit  to  laugh  at  them,  give  her : 
From  repining  at  fancied  neglected  desert, 
Or,  vain  of  a  civil  speech,  bridling  alert, 
From  finical  niceness,  or  slatternly  dirt ; 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver. 
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From  over  solicitous  guarding  of  pelf, 

From  humour  unchecked — that  most  obstinate  elf — 

From  every  unsocial  attention  to  self, 

Or  ridiculous  whim  whatsoever : 
From  the  vapourish  freaks,  or  methodical  airs, 
Apt  to  sprout  in  a  brain  that's  exempted  from  cares, 
From  impertinent  meddling  in  others'  affairs, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver. 

From  the  erring  attachments  of  desolate  souls, 
From  the  love  of  spadille,  and  of  niatadore  voles, 
Or  of  lap-dogs,  and  parrots,  and  monkeys,  and  owls, 

Be  they  ne'er  so  uncommon  and  clever : 
But  chief  from  the  love  (with  all  loveliness  flown), 
Which  makes  the  dim  eye  condescend  to  look  down 
On  some  ape  of  a  fop,  or  some  owl  of  a  clown, — 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver. 

From  spleen  at  beholding  the  young  more  caressed, 

From  pettish  asperity  tartly  expressed, 

From  scandal,  detraction,  and  every  such  pest — 

From  all,  thy  true  servant  deliver  : 
Nor  let  satisfaction  depart  from  her  cot — 
Let  her  sing,  if  at  ease,  and  be  patient,  if  not ; 
Be  pleased  when  regarded,  content  when  forgot, 

Till  the  Fates  her  slight  thread  shall  dissever. 


HOME. 

BY   MRS.    E.    W.    TOWNSEND. 

Is  the  gentle  lady  dreaming, 
In  the  gathering  evening  gloom, 

As  the  twilight  shadows  lengthen 
Across  her  quiet  room  ? 

Is  she  listening  for  the  voices 
Of  the  rising  evening  breeze, 

As  it  passes  by  her  casement, 
And  salutes  the  bending  trees  ? 

Does  she  hear  it  softly  linger 
In  the  tall  and  rocking  pines, 

Lifting  with  unseen  finger 
The  pleasant  ivy-vines  ? 

Waits  she  some  well-known  footstep 

To  pass  the  open  door  ? 
Would  she  tremble  if  a  shadow 

Should  move  across  the  floor  ? 
20* 
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Hopes  she  some  tender  greeting, 
Clasped  hand,  and  bended  knees  ? 

Oh  no  !  the  lady's  musing 

Has  deeper  thoughts  than  these. 

She  has  gone  back  to  her  childhood, 
With  its  host  of  pleasant  fancies ; 

She  has  gone  back  to  her  girlhood, 
With  its  wild  and  sweet  romances. 

She  has  wandered  from  the  present, 
And  her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears ; 

And  looking  sadly  forward, 
What  of  the  future  years  ? 

Oh,  lady,  dim  and  distant  far 

That  unseen  future  lies ; 
Say,  has  the  glorious  present  found 

Full  value  in  thy  eyes  ? 

Has  thy  hand  then  been  so  faithful 
In  the  work  it  had  to  do  ? 

Have  the  words  thy  lip  has  uttered 
Been  so  holy  and  so  true  ? 

Has  the  path  of  right  been  ever 
So  easy  to  thy  feet  ? 
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Art  thou  so  strong  to-day, — so  ripe 
To-morrow's  cares  to  meet  ? 

Why,  turning  ever  from  the  hour, 
Question  the  dark  to  come  ? 

Thy  sweetest  duties  closest  lie, 
Thou  guiding  star  of  home. 

The  future  can  but  rear  the  seed 
Sown  in  the  fields  of  Time ; 

Make  for  each  moment  of  to-day 
A  destiny  sublime. 


MY   TURKISH    VISIT. 

• 
BY  A  LADY. 

• 

"  So  at  last  you  may  be  presented  to  a  Turk,  ma 
chere,  perhaps  lose  your  heart  to  him;  for  I  have  just 
heard  that  Namik  Pacha,  the  delightful  Turkish  am- 
bassador, will  be  able  to  attend  my  ball  to-night : — 
Good-bye  j  assemble  your  best  looks,  prettiest  dress, 
and  most  grammatical  Italian,  for  his  Excellency." 

Thus  spoke  a  friend  of  mine  in  Paris — at  whose 
house  I  arrived  on  the  day  of  her  fancy  ball,  lejour  des 
jRois — who  knowing  my  oriental  mania,  had  looked  in 
at  my  dressing-room  door,  to  communicate  the  certainty 
of  the  Pacha  being  her  "  star"  of  the  evening. 

What ! — was  /,  who  had  always  looked  with  romantic 
feeling  upon  every  ancient  vender  of  rhubarb  having  a 
complexion  of  the  same  hue  as  his  merchandise — /,  who 
thought  perfect  manly  beauty  nestled  under  the  snake- 
like  folds  of  every  turban,  even  though  its  wearer  might 
be  a  hawker  of  wooden  pastilles,  and  scented  mud- 
coloured  lozenges,  in  a  box  strapped  to  his  neck — was 
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/  then  at  last  to  converse  with  a  real  Turkish  gentle- 
man—  a  Pacha — an  Ambassador,  with  velvet  robes, 
satin  trousers,  spangled  slippers,  velvet-cased  scimitar, 
cacheinirc  girdle,  jewelled  dagger,  gorgeous  turban,  with 
diamond  aigrette  and  crescent  ? — Oh  !  the  delight  of 
anticipation  made  me  fail,  half  a  dozen  times,  in  tying 
an  obstinate  bouquet  of  Parma  violets  ! 

The  ball  had  commenced  some  time,  when  my  friend 
approached,  took  my  arm,  and  saying,  "His  Excellency 
and  suite  have  arrived,  and  I  have  mentioned  to  him. 
my  wish  to  present  you," — we  tried  to  wend  our  way 
through  three  or  four  rooms  of  unaccommodating,  very- 
much-disguised  ladies  and  gentlemen  : — the  crowd  gra- 
dually became  worse,  and  I  was  looking  forward,  with 
ill-concealed  impatience,  for  the  magnificent  Turkish 
party,  when  my  companion,  pressing  my  arm,  presented 
me  to  "  Son  Excellence  Nainik  Paclia"  with  Beys  and 
Effendis  in  profusion. 

Instead  of  the  expected  vision  of  beauty  and  costli- 
ness, like  a  tableau  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  my  won- 
dering eyes  beheld  a  group  of  men,  booted  and  equipped 
as  for  a  morning  ride,  excepting  the  absence  of  gloves. 
They  all  wore  long  frockcoats  of  dark-blue  cloth,  but- 
toned tight  at  the  throat,  without  one  vestige  of  white 
to  relieve  the  sombre  hue :  while  coarse  red  woollen 
caps  (much  resembling  low,  red  flower-pots  upset),  with 
a  bunch  of  black  silk  and  cut  paper  behind,  were 
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pressed  down  on  their  brows  and  over  the  ears,  not 
showing  a  lock  of  hair  round  their  flat-featured  and 
sallow  countenances. 

Namik  Pacha  himself  had  handsome,  expressive,  Ita- 
lian features,  which  could  not  be  disguised  even  by  the 
disfiguring  red  woollen  Fez  worn  by  him,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  his  suite,  and  even  attendants : 
indeed,  the  sole  distinction  in  his  costume,  that  I 
observed,  seemed  to  consist  in  a  splendid  diamond  star, 
with  the  crescent  in  its  centre,  which  he  wore  on  his 
left  side.  His  figure  had  a  superior  air  of  easy  grace, 
and  in  height  he  much  exceeded  his  companions,  who 
were  of  diminutive  stature. 

As  intellect  and  high  breeding  quickly  assume  their 
proper  level,  the  superior  conversation  of  the  Pacha 
soon  made  me  forget  my  childish  disappointment  at  not 
meeting  a  turbaned  OsmanU  of  the  ancienne  regime. 
With  the  most  indulgent  courtesy  he  sought  and  en- 
couraged the  frank  expression  of  my  opinion  on  various 
national  subjects;  and  I  at  length  confessed  my  great 
wish  was  to  visit  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  remote 
from  the  capital,  where  the  spirit  of  modern  improve- 
ment had  not  yet  influenced  the  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  Your  purpose,  I  think,  might  be  eifected  without 
leaving  France,"  he  replied :  "  there  is  a  singular  indi- 
vidual, named  Soulinian,  living  near  Versailles,  alone 
and  in  the  greatest  retirement,  who  holds  our  innova- 
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tions  in  such  contempt  that  he  has  actually  abandoned 
Stamboul  in  his  declining  years,  to  follow  his  old  cus- 
toms, though  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,  whom  he 
dislikes/' 

"Does  your  Excellency  know  why  he  selected  this 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"An  Armenian  diamond  merchant  and  commercial 
agent  here,  bequeathed  to  his  old  friend  Souliman  a 
country  villa,  or  Kiosft,  as  he  terms  it,  near  Versailles ; 
and  he  follows  there  the  occupation  of  his  predecessor, 
seeing  no  one  except  jewellers  and  merchants  connected 
with  the  East." 

"  Then  I  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  think  he  will  admit 
an  idle  Frank  like  myself,  as  I  do  not  want  diamonds/7 

"Nay,  I  think  there  might  be  a  chance  of  it,  if  he 
knew  your  adoration  of  the  old  school.  One  of  my 
attaches  is  now  charged  with  some  valuable  professional 
communications  for  him ;  and,  if  you  will  accept  his 
introduction,  he  will  feel  honoured  by  escorting  you 
and  your  friend,  when  he  visits  the  strange  old  Souli- 


man.' 


I  was  sufficiently  "  diplomate"  to  conclude  the  party 
in  question  was  engaged  in  other  affairs,  besides  those  of 
a  lapidary,  which  were  more  interesting  to  the  embassy  : 
but  my  speculations  were  interrupted  by  the  ceremonies 
of  "  Twelfth  Cake," — the  Pacha,,  as  the  principal  guest, 
being  expected  to  make  the  first  incision  in  it,  with  a 
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gigantic  scimitar-knife — which  he  wielded  with  a  grave 
dexterity,  such  as  I  have  read  some  of  his  countrymen 
evince  in  a  more  disagreeable  office. 

Throughout  the  evening  Namik  Pacha  cheerfully  lent 
himself  to  all  our  little  follies  of  the  season ;  and  when 
the  mystic  "  Characters"  went  round,  I  requested  he 
would  draw  niy  lot  for  the  ensuing  year — which  appro- 
priately chanced  to  be  a  fine  red-green-and-blue  sultana : 
and  though,  sad  to  say !  it  has  never  since  been  realized, 

* 

I  carefully  guard  the  gaily  painted  princess,  as  a  souve- 
nir of  the  playful  good  humour  of  this  gifted  person, 
whose  flattering  courtesy  was  indeed  a  compliment. 

Some  days  after  the  ball,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Pacha,  among  his  multifarious  occupations, 
had  not  forgotten  his  promise  respecting  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  eccentric  old  merchant ;  for  one  of  the  Beys 
called  to  state  he  was  going  to  the  Kiosk  of  Souliman, 
and  would  be  happy  to  escort  our  carriage  thither.  My 
hostess  was  unable  to  go,  but  insisted  I  should  profit  by 
an  opportunity  which  might  prove  so  useful  in  my  pur- 
suits }  and  I  set  forth  with  a  steady  old  attendant  in 
the  sledge  (traineaux  were  the  rage  in  Paris  that  year), 
the  Bey  gallantly  leading  the  way  as  outrider.  After 
about  an  hour's  drive  on  the  Versailles  road  beyond 
Sevres  we  diverged  to  the  right,  and  soon  after  entered 
some  triste-looking  grounds,  shadowy  with  tall  ever- 
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greens,  whose  inanimate  winter  foliage  always  seems  to 
me  more  sad  than  the  leafless  tracery  of  the  deciduous 
trees.  The  high  entrance  gates,  the  barred  windows, 
and  bolted  door  of  the  house,  gave  me  a  disagreeable  idea 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  :  and  when  a  silent  pallid  servant 
ushered  us  into  a  small  room,  without  fire  or  carpet,  the 
impression  was  not  dispelled  by  its  singular  occupant, 
who  looked  like  a  patient  of  such  a  place. 

Souliman  was  a  tall,  powerful,  but  emaciated  man, 
advanced  in  years,  whose  countenance  bore  the  remains 
of  much  stern  beauty,  but  his  large  dark  eyes  had  that 
glaring  restlessness  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  in- 
sanity :  his  black  brows  were  contracted  with  severity, 
and  his  mouth  bore  a  harsh  expression  amidst  the  flow- 
ing beard  which  surrounded  it. 

His  costume  consisted  of  a  long  full  dress  of  violet- 
coloured  cloth,  under  an  open  robe  of  dark  green,  the 
edges  and  hanging  sleeves  of  the  latter  being  bordered 
with  rich  sable  :  a  fawn-coloured  cachemire  formed  his 
girdle,  in  which  was  placed  a  straight  dagger  :  yellow, 
pointed  slippers  just  showed  beneath  his  garments,  and 
on  his  head  he  wore  a  high  cap  or  kalpak,  without 
ornament. 

A  hasty,  contemptuous  glance,  shot  at  me,  indicated 
how  far  my  presence  was  welcome.  The  young  Bey 
(who  with  innate  courtesy  used  a  language  I  under- 
stood), explained  that  the  motive  of  my  visit  arose  from 

21 
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admiration  of  the  ancient   Osmanli  habits,  of  which  I 
had  read,  and  my  desire  to  see  them  in  real  existence. 

Soulinaan's  answer  to  this  explanation  was  an  ex- 
pressive sneering  look — which  measured  the  Bey's  cos- 
tume from  the  red  Fez  to  his  Parisian  boot — clearly 
implying  that  "an  admirer  of  the  ancient  style  would 
not  be  found  among  the  innovators." 

So  I  sat  down,  cheerlessly  and  half  frightened,  to 
await  the  end  of  the  Bey's  communication  with  the 
alarming  old  merchant,  carried  on  in  Turkish  (after  an 
apology  from  the  former),  in  that  sad  yet  musical  tone 
which  I  have  observed  among  the  few  of  their  nation 
whom  I  have  known.  In  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  Bey  produced  a  beautiful  pocket  Atlas,  re- 
ferring to  several  of  the  maps;  and  I  could  scarcely 
avoid  smiling  at  the  anomaly  of  such  a  study,  with  the 
supposed  profession  of  a  lapidary : — something  of  this, 
I  think,  struck  the  wily  old  man,  when  he  caught  my 
eyes  resting  on  the  map  of  Russia,  for  he  affected  to 
examine  busily  a  brilliant  on  the  Bey's  finger.  Shortly 
after,  the  latter  drew  forth  a  large  letter,  which  Souli- 
man  carelessly  shuffled  under  some  papers,  glancing 
sharply  at  me;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
asked,  in  excellent  French,  whether  I  would  like  to  visit 
his  daughter,  Amineh  Hanoom,  in  her  apartments  ? 

Never  was  a  "  hint  to  begone"  received  with  so  much 
pleasure.  The  surprise  of  the  Bey  evidently  equalled 
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my  own,  at  hearing  that  Souliman  had  a  daughter;  but 
we  only  exchanged  a  glance  of  wonder,  for  the  old  man 
had  clapped  his  hands  with  a  peculiar  signal,  and  a  con- 
cealed door  close  to  me  was  opened  by  a  negress ;  to  her 
he  gave  instructions  as  he  led  me  within  the  door,  and 
with  a  spring  it  instantly  closed  behind  me ;  so  that  I 
was  left  in  total  darkness  with  my  conductress,  in  a  long 
stone  passage,  terminating  at  a  door,  which  the  negress 
threw  open,  and  left  me  alone. 

Emerging  from  the  darkness,  I  was  dazzled  by  the 
bright  winter  sunbeams  pouring  into  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  furnished  rooms  I  had  ever  seen.  On  three 
sides  it  was  fitted  up  with  figured-velvet  sofas,  but  the 
south  side  was  entirely  of  glass,  painted  in  gay  garlands, 
forming  part  of  a  conservatory,  which  was  filled  with 
blossoming  orange-trees  and  bright  exotics,  emitting  a 
delicious  fragrance.  Three  or  four  beautiful  birds  were 
expanding  their  plumage  to  the  light,  while  a  moveable 
marble  fountain  of  perfumed  water  threw  up  its  wreaths 
of  living  diamonds  at  the  entrance.  There  was  no  fire- 
place ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  chilly  season,  the  artifi- 
cial temperature  resembled  May ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  stood  a  golden  brazier,  filled  with  burning 
scented  woods.  The  velvet  sofas  were  of  light  green, 
having  gold  flowers  and  tassels ;  a  number  of  pink  satin 
cushions  piled  near  the  window  were  worked  in  silver 
patterns ;  and  one,  of  white  satin  edged  with  down,  had 
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what  I  concluded  was  a  Turkish  name  embroidered  in 
seed  pearls. 

The  walls,  of  white  and  gold,  were  panelled  and  in- 
laid in  various  arabesque  devices  :  and,  instead  of  the 
rough  plafond  too  common  in  French  houses,  the  ceiling 
was  richly  carved  and  ornamented  in  pale  rose-colour 
and  gold. 

Having  taken  full  time  to  remark  all  these  wonders, — 
for  the  negress  had  departed  instantly, — I  approached  a 
low  table,  on  which  were  several  books  bound  in  velvet 
and  gold,  a  writing-stand  enriched  by  gems,  with  a  pen- 
holder imitating  a  feather  in  pearls.  Beside  the  table, 
on  a  beautiful  reading-stand,  and  covered  with  a  gauze 
and  gold  handkerchief,  was  a  large  volume,  clasped  with 
an  amethyst,  which  I  concluded  was  the  Koran :  while 
I  was  bending  over  it,  I  heard  the  door  close  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  and,  on  looking  round,  I  felt 
that  I  beheld  the  princess  of  this  fairy  palace,  Ainineh 
Hanoom,  the  daughter  of  Souliman. 

If  travellers  have  given  accurate  notions  of  the  oriental 
taste  in  beauty,  by  their  descriptions  of  flat-featured, 
sleepy-eyed,  indolent,  full-figured  sultanas,  having  their 
charms  enhanced  (or  injured)  by  white  and  red  paint, 
stained  eyebrows,  henna-dyed  fingers — then  assuredly 
Arnineh  Hanoom  would  excite  but  little  admiration 
among  them ;  for  she  possessed  a  marked  Grecian  pro- 
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tile,  an  oval  countenance,  eyes  full  of  energetic  character, 
a  majestic  slender  form,  and  a  complexion  so  transparent, 
so  purely  colourless,  as  nearly  to  resemble  alabaster. 

With  a  slight  appearance  of  embarrassment,  she  ut- 
tered in  a  sweet  voice,  the  word  "bouroum,"  with  its 
translation,  "  soi/ez  la  bienvenue,"  as  she  pressed  both 
my  hands,  and  leading  me  to  the  sofa,  placed  me  beside 
her,  opposite  to  what  I  had  taken  for  a  covered  table,  or 
large  work-frame,  but  which  she  explained  to  me  was 
the  tandure  (so  often  mentioned  by  travellers),  a  stand 
containing  charcoal,  surmounted  by  a  worked  silk  coun- 
terpane, one  of  the  fringed  sides  of  which  she  drew  over 
our  arms. 

Having  stated  to  Arnineh  the  circumstances  which 
had  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  making  her  acquain- 
tance, she  expressed  her  surprise  and  delight  at  her 
father  having  made  an  exception,  in  my  favour,  to  his 
prohibition  against  the  entrance  of  Franks  within  his 
dwelling.  On  learning  my  nation,  her  astonishment  re- 
doubled, as  she  said  it  was  against  my  countrymen  in 
particular  that  his  strongest  aversion  existed. 

I  asked  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate  distinction, 
and  she  replied  it  had  been  foretold  as  his  kismet,  or 
fate,  "that  from  one  of  my  nation  he  should  receive  a 
wound  past  healing  :"  and,  as  he  had  formerly  lost  a 
considerable  sum  by  the  failure  of  an  American  house, 
he  considered  altogether  their  presence  brought  him 
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evil.  "  But  you  see/'  she  added,  ((  my  father  has  no 
fears  from  the  women  of  your  land,  but  has  sent  one 
to  be  a  friend  and  delight  for  his  motherless  and  lonely 
Arnineh." 

In  conversing  on  various  matters  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest, she  evinced  the  most  singular  union  of  a  powerful 
mind  with  a  romantic  temperament ;  and  of  rapid  per- 
ception with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  and  innocence  of 
secluded  youth. 

In  all  the  frankness  of  an  unworldly  spirit  she  ex- 
pressed her  opinions  on  every  theme  I  introduced — a 
species  of  character  irresistibly  winning  with  me ;  for  I 
am  apt  to  take  a  prejudice  against  those  who,  in  a  first 
interview,  are  too  guarded  to  express  their  likings  and 
distastes :  such  worldly  wisdom  is  but  a  step  from  in- 
sincerity. 

The  enthusiastic,  natural  Amineh,  was  no  calculator 
on  effects ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  possessed  the  key  to 
many  of  her  most  cherished  feelings  and  actions.  She 
read  to  me  translations  into  French  of  her  favourite 
Eastern  poets,  with  some  of  her  own  poetry,  pensive  and 
feeling,  like  the  lovely  countenance  that  recited  them; 
and  she  sung  me  several  plaintive  minor  melodies  of  her 
composition,  full  of  the  soft  melancholy  that  was  but  a 
dangerous  guest  in  a  heart  which  was  not  hereafter  to 
rule  its  own  destinies. 

We  thus  passed  hours,  unheeding  their  flight  and  the 
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approach  of  darkness,  until  wo  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  G-ouinah,  the  negress,  uttering,  with  much 
gesticulation  and  laughter,  some  long  Turkish  phrase  to 
Amineh,  who  in  turn  clasped  her  slender  hands  with  an 
expression  of  pleasure.  She  then  translated  her  father's 
message,  that  "  a  heavy  snow-storm  had  come  on,  so 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  returning  to  Paris  in 
the  open  carriage ;  but,  as  the  Bey. was  obliged  to  ride 
back  there,  if  I  would  honour  Amineh  Hanoom  by  pass- 
ing the  night  under  her  roof,  he  could  take  a  note  of 
explanation  to  my  friends." 

The  unlooked-for  pleasure  and  advantage  of  seeing 
the  whole  of  a  genuine  Turkish  menage,  was  so  great  in 
my  estimation,  that  I  required  but  few  of  Amineh' s  soft 
entreaties  to  remain  :  and  when  she  farther  petitioned 
me  to  acquaint  my  friends  that  I  would  pass  the  next 
day  also  at  the  Kiosk,  I  made  no  objection  to  extend- 
ing a  visit  which  might  never  be  repeated.  So  I  re- 
quested a  close  carriage  might  be  sent  for  me  on  the 
second  morning ;  and  the  merry  G-ournah  having  run  off 
with  my  letter,  we  soon  after  heard  the  young  Bey 
gallop  away  on  his  snowy  journey. 

I  had  so  often  partaken  (in  idea  !)  of  the  banquets 
described  in  the  Arabian  Nights — like  the  Kalender 
with  the  tantalizing  Barniacide — that  I  knew  intuitively 
the  names  and  appearance  of  pillau,  kibaub,  and  such 
like  fare,  now  served  for  our  evening  repast — my 
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broken  Turkish  attempts  giving  great  delight  to  Grou- 
mah  and  another  negress,  who  with  rolling  eyes  and 
flashing  teeth  giggled  during  the  whole  meal  until  they 
could  scarcely  attend  us.  But  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  elegance  of  all  the  "  appliances  ;"  the  cloth  and 
serviettes  being  on  clear  muslin  worked  in  wreaths  equal 
to  the  mouchoirs  Erodes  of  an  elegante :  and  the  tray,  on 
which  the  scented  pink  sherbet  stood,  of  wrought  gold, 
covered  with  a  fringed  gold  gauze  serviette.  The  sweet- 
meats were  in  great  variety,  all  perfumed,  and  the  fruits 
crystallized  in  preserves  :  and  after  Ainineh  had  ini- 
tiated me  into  the  mysteries  of  Seckel,  and  Moabilee 
(which  is  just  like  our  creme  de  velours,  scented  with 
orange-flower)  the  trays  were  removed,  and  G-oumah/s 
black  hands  proudly  held  a  gilt  basin  and  ewer  of  rose- 
water,  with  napkins  having  garlands  and  ciphers  em- 
broidered on  them,  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
needle-work  we  hang  in  frames  in  this  country. 

Amineh  then  asked  what  kind  of  chibouque,  or  pipe, 
should  be  prepared  for  me ;  and  my  declining  that 
luxury  altogether,  was  a  fresh  source  of  laughter  for 
her  jetty  attendants  :  they  presently  re-entered,  bearing 
their  lady's  rose-water  chibouque,  and  a  massive  tray  of 
coffee  in  bright  china  cups,  not  larger  than  playthings, 
placed  in  open-work  gold  stands.  While  I  tasted  the 
often  vaunted  Mocha,  Amineh  smoked  her  jewelled 
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aniber  chibouque  with  a  grace  of  which  I  should  not 
have  supposed  so  strange  an  occupation  was  capable. 

Although  Soulinian,  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality  (a 
great  Turkish  virtue),  had  conquered  his  aversion  to  a 
Frank  being  in  his  house,  rather  than  let  nie  encounter 
the  storm,  he  deprived  himself  of  the  usual  evening 
visit  to  Ainineh,  in  order  to  avoid  associating  with  one 
of  the  hated  race ;  and,  when  I  had  extracted  this  truth 
from  his  daughter,  I  must  own  my  professions  of  regret 
would  not  have  borne  a  very  rigorous  investigation, 
having  seen  nothing  in  the  prejudiced  Osmanli  to  make 
me  desire  his  company.  A  short  history  of  the  old 
man's  sorrows,  however,  effected  a  complete  change  in 
my  feelings  towards  him. 

Amineh  having  described  the  longing  she  had  ever 
felt  for  a  kindred  mind,  that  could  enter  into  and  sym- 
pathize, as  I  did,  with  her  tastes,  but  which  had  hitherto 
been  denied  her,  in  the  strict  seclusion  of  Souliman's 
house,  ever  since  her  mother's  death  j  I  asked  what  time 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  suffered  the  latter,  that 
greatest  of  all  woman's  deprivations  ? 

She  replied  that  her  mother,  who  was  a  Georgian, 
had  died  of  consumption,  two  or  three  years  after  her 
marriage  ;  and  her  husband's  attachment  had  been  so 
intense  as  to  upset  his  reason  at  her  loss.  It  was  some 
years  ere  he  recovered  and  could  be  induced  to  see 
Amineh,  who  was  said  to  resemble  her  mother  greatly, 
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and  had  been  pronounced  by.  an  astrologer  to  be  born 
under  the  same  fatal  Felecli,  or  constellation,  therefore 
destined  to  the  same  kismet. 

When  I  looked  at  the  too-glittering  eyes,  -the  promi- 
nent veins  round  the  temples,  and  the  transparent, 
slender  hands  of  the  fragile  figure  before  me,  I  felt  it 
needed  no  occult  science  to  decide  on  the  malady  which 
would  insidiously  terminate  her  pure  existence.  In 
reply  to  my  anxious  inquiries,  she  answered,  with  the 
blind  confidence  so  usual  in  her  illness,  that,  although 
she  generally  was  ill  every  spring,  she  felt  sure  of 
escaping  all  suffering  this  year;  "unless,"  she  added 
playfully,  laying  her  sweet  countenance  on  my  shoulder, 
"  unless  you  forget  your  promise  to  come  here  constantly, 
in  which  case  I  shall  have  a  worse  relapse  than  ever !" 

Gouniah  having  entered  to  attend  us  for  the  night,  I 
accompanied  Arnineh  to  her  own  apartment,  in  which 
she  had  caused  another  couch  to  be  prepared  for  me, 
saying  she  could  not  spare  me  from  her  one  hour  while 
I  was  under  her  roof.  The  gorgeous  sitting-room  had 
so  completely  carried  me  into  the  Arabian  Nights,  that 
I  believe  even  the  appearance  of  Genii,  or  trees  bearing 
fruit  of  gems,  would  not  have  surprised  me  there.  But 
I  had  an  impression  that  the  Turkish  sleeping-apart- 
ments were  arranged  with  a  simplicity  strongly  contrast- 
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ing  with  their  day -rooms,  so  that  I  was  quite  unprepared 
for  the  new  splendour  awaiting  me. 

In  two  recesses  draperied  with  silk,  were  piles  of 
mattrasses,  covered  in  satin  of  bright  colours,  edged 
with  silver  fringe ;  numerous  pillows  of  spotted  gauze 
over  pink  satin,  and  eider-down  counterpanes  covered 
with  velvet.  On  Aniineh's  couch,  the  latter  was  of 
apricot-coloured  velvet,  with  her  initials  in  small  pearls 
in  the  centre ;  at  the  side  of  each  couch  was  placed  a 
purple  velvet  prayer-carpet.  A  "beautiful  ruby-coloured 
lamp  gave  its  soft  light  around ;  and,  long  after  Amineh 
slumbered,  I  remained  in  a  waking  dream,  scarcely 
daring  to  ask  my  delighted  senses,  Can  all  these  things 
be? 

In  the  true  spirit  of  the  place,  I  clapped  my  hands  on 
waking  next  morning,  and  my  two  black  handmaidens 
entered  to  assist  my  toilette,  every  article  of  which  was 
a  source  of  wonder  and  amusement  to  these  light- 
hearted  creatures. 

Amineh  herself  had  risen  some  hours,  and  Gouniah 
endeavoured  to  make  me  understand,  by  opening  her 
hands  and  eyes  with  energy,  that  her  mistress  had  made 
herself  "belle,  belle,"  in  honour  of  my  visit.  This, 
indeed,  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  Amineh, 
who  soon  afterwards  entered  en  grande  toilette,  which 
she  named  and  explained  as  my  curiosity  examined 
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each  article.  First,  there  was  a  tightly-fitting  juste-au- 
corps  of  green  velvet  braided  with  gold,  having  open 
sleeves,  and  revealing  an  under  corsage  and  sleeves  of 
spotted  white  gauze  :  a  long  loose  robe,  or  Anteree,  of 
pink  silk,  figured  in  white  roses ;  white  satin  salvali,  or 
trousers,  striped  with  gold ;  and  a  shawl  girdle  of  great 
beauty.  Her  slender  feet  were  just  thrust  into  the  tips 
of  tiny  slippers,  without  heels,  worked  with  silver 
lozenges.  Turbans,  she  had  told  me,  were  the  mascu- 
line costume ;  her  black  hair  was  smoothly  braided,  and 
a  richly-figured  gauze  scarf,  with  a  pearl  fringe,  twisted 
loosely  round  her  head,  and  fastened  by  a  quantity  of 
gems  of  great  value,  of  which  she  also  wore  a  profusion 
in  armlets. 

My  second  day  passed  as  delightfully  as  the  preceding- 
one,  with  the  additional  pleasure  of  discovering  in 
Amineh  a  most  unusual  degree  of  talent  for  music. 
The  facility  with  which  she  acquired  some  melodies  I 
taught  her,  was  perfectly  astonishing ;  and  when  I  sung 
an  impromptu  second  to  some  of  her  songs,  the  thrilling 
effect  of  two  voices  harmonizing  (which  was  entirely 
new  to  the  fair  recluse)  quite  overcame  her  easily- 
excited  spirits,  and  forced  her  to  desist  from  a  pleasure 
whose  intensity  was  almost  painful.  By  degrees  be- 
coming habituated  to  the  effect,  her  delight  knew  no 
bounds ;  she  entreated  me  to  try  one  after  another  with 
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her,  and  was  half  angry  at  the  intricate  embroidery 
Goumah  was  teaching  ine,  as  interrupting  for  one  mo- 
ment the  newly-found  enjoyment. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Souliman  to  resolve  he  would 
not  associate  with  the  Frank  in  his  house ;  but  to  keep 
that  resolution  was  not  quite  so  easy,  when  the  whole 
female  household  had  surrounded  him,  with  persuasions 
to  alter  his  determination.  "  It  was  but  for  one  even- 
ing," Goumah  urged,  "  and  the  Frank  would  amuse 
him  like  a  Massalgee ;"  and  Aniineh,  his  darling,  also 
prayed  him  to  come  and  hear  the  new  music;  so  that 
at  last,  as  she  told  me  after  dinner,  he  had  consented  to 
join  us  in  the  evening. 

Accordingly,  the  reserved  old  Turk  made  his  appear- 
ance in  due  time,  attended  by  his  pipe-bearer,  who 
arranged  that  indispensable  luxury  and  retired.  Souli- 
man questioned  me  a  great  deal,  and  my  replies  having 
evinced  that  my  admiration  of  his  nation  was  genuine, 
he  relaxed  much  of  his  sternness,  and  eventually  re- 
quested to  hear  the  singing.  At  every  duet  he  inhaled 
his  "  scented  weed "  more  rapidly,  passing  his  chaplet 
of  beads  quicker  through  his  fingers,  and,  finally,  with 
many  a  Mashallah,  said,  "  That  is  good,"  while  a  tear 
rolled  slowly  over  his  furrowed  cheek.  Amineh  seemed 
to  fear  the  consequence  of  this  sadness,  for  her  signal  to 
Goumah  soon  brought  in  some  of  the  attendants  to  give 
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me  a  specimen  of  their  singing  and  dancing;  both  of 
which,  I  must  confess,  were  execrable.  They  restored 
the  old  man,  however,  to  his  usual  mood,  and  Amineh 
having  told  him  I  was  fond  of  chess-playing,  he  chal- 
lenged and  beat  me  two  games,  thereby  winning  some 
rare  blossoms  which  Amineh  had  playfully  declared 
were  for  me  alone.  After  this  he  retired,  saying,  in  the 
fanciful  hyperbole  of  his  nation,  that  "  the  house  and 
all  it  contained  were  mine !"  Thus  ended  my  second 
evening. 

Ere  my  departure  next  morning,  having  first  soothed 
Amineh  by  a  promise  of  speedy  return,  I  entered  the 
Salemlick  to  thank  Souliman  for  his  hospitality,  and 
found  his  feelings  changed  to  the  kindest  cordiality. 
Having  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  pleasure 
Amineh  had  experienced,  he  urged  me,  in  the  warmest 
manner,  to  repeat  constantly  my  visits — which  to  me; 
perhaps,  might  be  dull,  but  would  be  happiness  to  his 
lonely  one :  and  as  the  Hakkims  had  said  the  only 
check  for  her  illness  was  to  amuse  her  mind  from  dwell- 
ing on  it,  he  hoped,  with  the  fervour  of  an  anxious 
father,  that  I  would  not  let  her  pine  for  my  society, 
which  she  had  told  him  that  morning  gave  her  more 
pleasure  than  anything. 

This  genuine  flattery  was  irresistible ;  and  when  in  a 
few  days  I  fulfilled  my  promise,  the  soft  joy  of  Amineh 
was  more  fervent,  more  consonant  with  my  own  roman- 
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tic  notions  of  attachment,  than  aught  I  had  hitherto  met 
in  the  withering  influence  of  social  life.  Day  after  day 
some  excuse  was  framed  for  the  necessity  of  our  meet- 
ing, until  a  drive  to  the  Kiosk  became  part  of  my 
morning's  duty.  My  thoughtful  friend  in  Paris  encou- 
raged my  doing  so,  with  a  view  towards  my  literary 
pursuits ;  and  I  found  ultimately  that  my  presence  was 
really  useful  in  cheering  the  solitude  of  Amineh,  whose 
delicate  health  inspired  me  with  a  more  lively  interest 
and  attachment  for  this  enthusiastic,  unworldly  creature 
— who  loved  me  fervently — and,  dearest  of  all  flatteries 
to  a  proud  and  exclusive  heart,  loved  me  alone ! 

About  six  weeks  after  my  singular  introduction  at  the 
Kiosk,  I  was  obliged  to  accompany  my  hostess  to  her 
chateau  in  Normandy,  where  she  intended  to  remain 
only  a  fortnight ;  but  the  hundred  little  detaining  cir- 
cumstances of  "  one's  own  place "  prevented  her  return 
to  Paris  before  the  expiration  of  a  month.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  Kiosk,  where  sad  intelligence  awaited  me. 
The  treacherous  sunshine  of  early  spring  had  tempted 
Aniineh  to  encounter  its  sharp  breezes;  and  the  fatal 
ides  of  March  had  given  her  a  severe  relapse  of  the 
illness  which  was  undermining  her  youth.  In  the 
chamber,  from  whence  she  had  never  allowed  my  couch 
to  be  removed,  she  lay  helpless  and  panting,  her  deli- 
cate frame  wasted,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  the 
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glassy  brightness  imparted  by  a  hectic  colour  beneath 
them. 

The  individual  most  to  be  pitied  in  the  afflicted  circle 
was  the  widowed  Souliman,  the  fierce  unsettled  expres- 
sion of  whose  eyes  had  returned  as  I  first  saw  them ; 
and  when  in  a  hoarse  broken  voice  he  desired  to  speak 
with  me  alone,  I  almost  fancied  I  was  to  witness  some 
rash  act  on  his  life. 

Prejudice  or  superstition,  however  strong,  cannot 
long  withstand  against  true  affection ;  and  the  man  who 
had  loathed  the  idea  of  our  nation,  was  now  induced,  by 
his  belief  in  their  scientific  skill,  to  beseech  my  recom- 
mendation of  some  American  physician,  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  Amineh ;  though,  before  her  illness,  I  had 
heard  him  say,  he  would  rather  see  her  in  the  grave, 
than  exposed  to  the  insolent  gaze  of  an  unbelieving 
stranger. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  an  individual  who 
had  come  there  in  the  vain  hope  of  benefit  from  change 
of  scene  after  affliction.  His  experience  of  a  malady 
like  Amineh's  was  bitterly  acquired  in  the  loss  of  the 
being  who  had  formed  his  world,  and  who  had  taken 
his  heart  with  her  from  the  earth  on  which  he  lin- 
gered, desolate  though  resigned,  to  pour  forth  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted.  To  Amineh  I  had  often 
spoken  of  this  true  Christian,  who,  though  still  in 
the  prime  of  youth,  had  renounced  all  social  inter- 
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course,  except  with  those  whom  he  might  benefit; 
and  she  had  frequently  lamented  that  the  Moslem 
interdiction  prevented  her  from  knowing  this  friend  of 
my  earliest  days. 

Although  he  had  relinquished  his  profession,  except 
for  purposes  of  charity,  I  knew  he  would  gladly  devote 
his  time  to  any  one  I  requested.  Souliman  incoherently 
expressed  his  assent,  and  Arnineh  acquiesced  in  anything 
which  would  secure  my  society;  so  that  on  the  next  day 
I  introduced  Everard  to  her  presence,  Souliman  sending 
his  expression  of  thanks,  though  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  look  upon  one  of  the  fatal  nation. 

I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  unerring  sympathy  at 
first  sight,  which  draws  together  characters  that  will 
assimilate;  and,  although  the  force  of  early  custom 
made  Amineh  involuntarily  bring  forward  her  veil  at 
Everard' s  entrance,  I  perceived  that  a  few  moments 
restored  her  usual  graceful  manner,  and  she  evidently 
experienced  that  inexplicable  impression  which  some- 
times crosses  our  minds; — namely,  that  the  stranger 
just  presented  to  us  has  been  an  intimate  friend  in  some 
forgotten,  long-past  scene,  which  we  would  gladly  recall. 

We  rapidly  glide,  too,  into  the  same  friendships  felt 
by  those  we  love ;  and  my  intimacy  with  Everard  re- 
moved all  feeling  of  restraint  from  the  unaffected 
Aniineh,  whose  countenance  soon  exhibited  the  con- 
fiding frankness  of  long  acquaintance,  although  she  was 
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too  weak  to  converse  much  at  one  time;  and  after 
Everard  had  pronounced  that  about  a  month's  care 
would  remove  every  bad  symptom,  we  all  seemed  to 
forget  both  the  cause  and  the  newness  of  his  introduc- 
tion. 

Knowing  my  anxiety,  Everard  called  on  me  the 
following  morning,  to  express  his  sanguine  hope,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  of  restoring  Amineh,  provided 
her  mind  was  kept  from  exhausting  itself  in  speculative 
fancy,  or  in  dwelling  on  her  indisposition.  Having 
ascertained  her  great  wish  was  for  music,  he  promised 
to  join  with  me  in  affording  her  that  relaxation, — a  pro- 
posal I  could  fully  estimate,  for  I  knew  this  favourite 
accomplishment  of  his  happy  days  had  been  renounced 
ever  since  his  bereavement ;  and  altogether  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  this  saintlike  being,  whose  thoughts  would 
rather  have  dwelt  on  sad  memories,  devoting  himself  to 
forming  plans  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  sufferer. 
Her  innocent  fervour  of  character  had  deeply  interested 
him ;  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  religious  views,  he 
used  the  well-known  words  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
"  She  would  be  an  angel,  if  she  were  but  a  Christian." 

Between  guileless  minds  there  is  no  necessity  for 
gradations  of  intimacy.  Actuated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, they  are  soon  mutually  understood;  and  thus, 
within  a  short  period,  Everard,  in  his  daily  visit  of  some 
length,  was  established  in  the  watchful  attention  of  a 
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brother,  beside  our  convalescent  Amineh,  whose  health 
each  day  visibly  improved. 

Souliman  could  never  be  induced  to  meet  the  stranger 
to  whose  skill  he  owed  so  much ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  anything  I  approved  for  Amineh' s  recovery,  as  our 
efforts  had  already  been  attended  with  such  happy 
results.  Any  casual  appearance  of  depression  we  could 
instantly  banish  by  music,  the  effects  of  which  influenced 
entirely  the  mood  of  her  susceptible  mind;  and  in  a 
short  time  she  was  enabled  again  to  pour  forth  her  own 
melodious  voice  with  mine.  Everard,  who  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  rendered  our  concerts  more  com- 
plete; and  the  uncounted  days  flew  past  on  golden 
wings,  while  we  tasted  that  poetry  of  existence,  "  from 
whose  sphere  the  soul  returns  laden  with  perfume/'  and 
a  sweetness  that  triumphs  over  the  bitter  realities  of 
experience. 

Thoughtless — blind — cruel  that  I  was,  not  to  foresee 
for  others  a  sorrow  which  for  myself  I  did  not  dread,  in 
these  happy  meetings ! 

Everard,  highly  talented,  with  a  noble  mind,  young, 
eminently  handsome,  and  possessing  that  dangerous 
softness  of  manner  which  results  from  feeling  and  early 
sorrow,  was  just  the  fascinating  being  to  cast  a  spell 
over  an  untried  heart. 

My  intimacy  with  him  from  childhood  had  produced 
its  usual  effect  in  deadening  my  perception  of  these 
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advantages ;  therefore  I  valued  him  solely  for  the  less 
worldly  attributes  of  the  zealous  Christian.  To  me,  the 
history  of  his  blighted  love  had  been  confided,  and  I 
knew  that  for  his  heart  there  could  be  no  second  spring. 
Indeed,  I  looked  up  to  him  almost  as  "  one  not  of  this 
world  •"  and  to  have  made  Everard  the  object  of  an 
earthly  attachment  would  have  seemed  to  me  nearly  a 
sacrilege.  Thus  forearmed  and  shielded  in  my  own  in- 
stance, I  was  lulled  into  a  baleful  security  for  another, 
before  whose  inexperienced  eyes  his  dazzling  perfections 
shone  without  salutary  cloud  or  warning. 

Everard' s  charitable  visits  generally  prevented  him 
from  arriving  at  the  Kiosk  as  early  as  I  went,  by  an 
hour  or  so ;  and  one  day  his  usual  time  was  long  past, 
yet  he  came  not.  Ainineh,  pale  and  absent,  evinced  a 
restlessness  and  impatience  which  I  considered  natural 
in  an  invalid,  accustomed  to  have  her  most  trivial  wish 
anticipated ;  so  I  gave  up  the  effort  of  amusing  a  mind 
suffering,  though  in  a  light  degree,  from  "  hope  deferred," 
— that  doom  of  the  unselfish. 

At  length  Goumah  brought  me  a  note,  sent  from 
Paris,  stating  that  Everard  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  carried  home  insensible.  I  read  the  sad 
intelligence  to  Aniineh ;  and,  looking  up  for  her  com- 
ment upon  it,  I  saw  she  had  fallen,  insensible  and  white 
as  marble,  from  her  pile  of  cushions  to  the  floor. 
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In  that  moment  of  agitation,  all  the  imprudence  I 
had  committed  rushed  with  a  stunning  conviction  to  my 
mind.  I  felt  that,  in  my  blindness,  I  had  destroyed 
the  peace,  perchance  the  life,  of  her  I  loved  so  fondly. 
I  summoned  no  one  to  aid  me,  lest  in  Amineh's  return- 
ing consciousness  the  fatal  secret  of  her  heart  might  be 
placed  in  the  possession  of  another ;  but  I  watched  her 
recovery  with  a  self-accusation  that  made  the  minutes 
seem  interminable. 

The  secretly  cherished  attachment,  whose  strength 
had  just  revealed  it  to  me,  I  knew  was  hopeless.  Sou- 
liman's  hatred  of  the  Franks — poor  dear  Everard's 
blighted  affections  —  and  his  unconquerable  religious 
prejudices — each  forming  an  indissoluble  bar.  But  I 
felt,  also,  that  in  a  nature  like  Amineh's,  the  first  at- 
tachment, however  hopeless,  was  incurable. 

Absence,  and  the  power  of  womanly  pride,  are  con- 
sidered infallible  by  the  worldly  and  heartless.  But 
absence,  to  an  enthusiastic  mind,  brings  increase  of 
wretchedness,  by  strengthening  its  cause.  And  as  for 
woman's  pride,  which  we  all  vaunt  before  it  is  put  to 
the  fatal  test,  no  female  heart,  however  proud,  which 
has  loved  even  hopelessly,  but  feels  in  its  subjugation 
(with  Bulwer's  Emily),  "  I  would  be  a  servant,  a  slave, 
a  dog,  so  that  I  might  be  with  thee." 

On  her  recovery,  the  gentle  creature,  whose  every 
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thought  had  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  me,  bowed  her 
head  on  my  knees,  and  confessed  her  deep,  pure  attach- 
ment to  Everard,  with  all  self-humiliation,  as  though  it 
were  a  crime. 

My  heart  bled  for  her  as  I  read  its  unsuspected  ex- 
tent in  her  painful  eloquence ;  his  idea  was  ever  present 
to  her,  his  voice  in  all  music,  his  resemblance  in  every 
form  of  beauty,  his  language  in  all  poetry.  Her  fear  to 
encounter  his  eyes,  or  to  trust  her  voice  with  the  name 
which  alone  rose  to  her  lips  for  utterance :  her  startled 
joy,  far  from  the  calm  of  happiness,  in  his  presence, 
whose  influence  absorbed  all  remembrance  of  what  she 
had  purposed  saying  to  him — the  desolation  of  spirit 
which  succeeded  his  departure — her  indifference  to  the 
opinion  of  her  father — myself — the  whole  world — pro- 
vided Everard  uttered  no  reproof, — all,  all  told  me  of  a 
heart's  peace  destroyed  for  ever. 

And  yet  so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  habit — I  me- 
chanically uttered  the  world's  usual  mockery  respecting 
the  effects  of  time  and  her  own  efforts,  to  conquer  what 
I  felt  was  beyond  their  reach. 

Ainineh  replied  meekly,  "  You  speak,  my  sweet  friend, 
with  the  collected  self-possession  of  one  who  has  never 
loved — or,  at  least,  not  unhappily  or  unwisely.  May 
you  never  experience  the  bitter  conviction  of  how  vain 
is  the  struggle  of  reason  against  feeling." 

What  barbed  arrows  are  flung  by  those  who  love  us 
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best,  when  engrossing  sorrow  renders  them  heedless  of 
all  woe  but  their  own  !  Amineh  guessed  not  how  amply 
her  reply  had  avenged  my  hollow  advice. 

Making  a  violent  effort  to  control  the  tearful  evidence 
of  a  sympathy  which  could  only  injure  its  dear  object,  I 
dwelt  on  the  unconquerable  prejudices  of  her  father  and 
Everard;  and,  with  the  hope  of  rousing  the  pride  that 
formerly  ruled  her  thoughts,  I  related  the  history  of 
Everard' s  blighted  yet  undying  affection,  which  went 
beyond  the  grave,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  image ; 
and  from  this  I  urged  the  imperative  necessity  of  her 
seeing  him  no  more,  lest  accident  should  betray  her  un- 
fortunate preference  to  one  who  could  not  return  it. 
But,  instead  of  the  sense  of  dignity  I  had  hoped  to 
excite,  the  sole  result  of  my  communication  was  intense 
regret  that  Everard  had  experienced  sorrow :  so  entirely 
was  self  forgotten  in  her  devoted  tenderness. 

As  a  final  effort,  with  an  assumed  sternness,  for  which 
I  hated  myself  (and  which  my  fast-flowing  tears  contra- 
dicted), I  inquired  if  she  meant  Everard  to  learn  that 
my  chosen  friend  had  bestowed  on  him  her  love — un- 
sought, and  unreturned  ? 

Amineh  dashed  my  hand  from  her  neck — and,  with  a 
momentary  flash  of  former  pride,  said,  "  I  have  no  fear 
that  it  will  be  known  to  him  through  you ;  although  I 
stoop  not  to  ask  your  silence  for  my  sake,  individually, 
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you  will  keep  it  for  the  credit  and  dignity  of  woman. 
And,  as  for  myself,  I  shall  carry  it,  untold,  to  my  grave. 
But,  oh  I"  she  added,  raising  her  lovely  eyes,  and  clasped 
transparent  hands,  "Everard,  dearest  Everard,  until  then, 
in  my  soul's  inmost  recess,  I  will  adore  you — idolize  you 
— and  my  last  breath  shall  bear  your  beloved  name  !" 

My  fictitious  coldness  could  not  withstand  this  out- 
burst of  wretchedness :  my  heart  smote  me  for  the  un- 
natural (though  well-intended)  part  I  had  tried — and  I 
wept  bitterly. 

Amineh  threw  herself  beside  me,  blaming  her  selfish 
grief,  which  had  wounded  her  only  friend.  She  en- 
treated me  to  believe  she  had  never  misinterpreted  my 
motives,  which  were  all  kindness,  always  right.  She 
distrusted  her  own  judgment  where  Everard  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  to  prove  her  preference  for  my  wishes  over 
her  own,  she  now  renounced  his  society  for  ever.  It 
was  right,  though  it  should  bring  death  :  and,  if  /  de- 
cidedly objected,  she  would  not  even  see  him  once  again 
— though  her  heart  clung,  as  with  the  hope  of  life,  to 
this  last  indulgence ! 

Who  could  resist  this  final  appeal  of  so  angelic  a 
creature  ?  Not  one  who  knew  full  well  the  heart's  in- 
tense anticipation  of  that  fearful  "  once  more" — the  lone 
recollection  that  is  to  accompany  us  in  the  starless  path 
prescribed  by  duty,  the  lingering  sunset  of  hope,  light, 
life. 
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I  folded  her  in  my  arms,  and  said,  "  Do  as  you  will, 
my  treasure,  I  will  blame  you  no  more  I" 

I  was  startled  to  my  feet  by  the  voice  of  Souliman 
close  to  me,  as  in  deep,  hoarse  tones,  he  exclaimed  to 
the  terror-stricken  Amineh,  "  Wretched  being !  from 
your  own  lips  I  have  heard  that  the  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled :  yes,  the  accursed  Giaour  lias  struck  the  wound 
which  never  can  be  healed  !  What  stops  me  from  ending 
your  degraded  life  at  once  ?  But  no,  it  were  better  the 
doom  should  fall  first  on  him  !" 

Amineh  had  remained  transfixed  by  terror,  at  the 
maniacal  fury  of  her  father.  She  moved  not  when  his 
drawn  scimetar  flashed  close  before  her  eyes  :  but  when 
the  danger  to  Everard's  life  was  threatened,  she  thought 
only  of  her  heart's  idolatry. 

With  all  adoring  woman's  eloquence,  she  poured  forth 
his  vindication  in  terms  which  must  have  touched  any 
mind  but  one  under  aberration.  She  called  on  me  to 
witness  Everard's  ignorance  of  her  attachment,  and 
prayed,  that  as  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  was  hers 
alone,  her  death  might  be  sufficient  atonement  for  her 
unpremeditated  offence. 

The  obdurate  maniac  father  was  not  to  be  moved, 
even  by  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  heart.  He 
raised  her  from  his  feet,  where  she  had  fallen  after  her 
over-excitement ;  and,  uttering  a  wish  that  sorrow  equal 
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to  his  might  fall  on  the  whole  of  our  hated  nation,  he 
bore  her  from  the  room.  I  knew  no  more  of  what  oc- 
curred, until  I  found  myself  at  night,  gradually  re- 
covering consciousness,  in  my  room  at  Paris. 

The  frequently  ill-judged  order,  "  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,"  having  been  given  in  my  instance,  I  was  pro- 
hibited from  speech  or  writing,  though  the  workings  of 
my  mind  were  retarding  my  recovery.  To  alleviate  the 
sick-room's  tedium,  my  kind  hostess  used  to  relate 
every  trivial  daily  occurrence ;  and  on  the  second  morn- 
ing she  told  me  the  Bey  had  called,  and  mentioned  with 
astonishment,  that  Souliman,  without  any  previous  inti- 
mation, had  procured  passports,  and  set  off,  with  his 
whole  establishment,  to  embark  from  the  south  of  France 
for  Asia. 

I  gave  no  explanation  of  the  cause :  and  when,  in 
about  two  months,  the  amiable  Everard  showed  me  a 
singular  anonymous  note  he  received,  I  suffered  him  to 
consider  it  a  mistake,  though  I  too  clearly  read  its  signi- 
fication :  "  The  blossom  has  withered — the  stem  will  not 
survive  the  morrow — and  the  unerring  Stars  will  be 
obeyed." 


THE    TWO   VOYAGERS. 

BY   MARY   HOWITT. 

"  Upon  this  coast  was  found  a  low  cave,  in  which  were  two  graves.  On 
the  rock  above  them  was  rudely  cut — '  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Roger  Lynden, 
of  the  Dolphin,  May,  1740 :'  and  underneath  it — '  Here  also  was  laid  the 
body  of  his  son  Charles,  who  died  on  this  coast  October,  1763." 

I. 

"  MY  boat  is  on  the  shore,  mother,   my  ship  waits  but 

for  me, 
And  all  I  lack  of  freightage  now  is  a  farewell  word  from 

thee." 
"Oh !  stay  at  home,  my  only  son/'  the  mother  wildly 

cried, 
"For  on  the  very  shore  thou  seek'st,  in  youth  thy  father 

died : 
His  ship,  like  thine,  was  a  gallant  ship, — like  thine  his 

trusty  crew, — 
And  all  a  perilous  voyage  might  need  he  had  ready 

hands  to  do ; 
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His  helmsman  loved  him  as  his  son,  a  gray-haired  man 

was  he, — 
Thy  father  was  his  foster-child  brought  up  upon  his 

knee. 

II. 

"  I  well  remember  how  the  ship  lay  yonder  in  the  bay, 
And  what  a  sinful  pride  was  mine  as  I  saw  the  stream- 
ers play ; 
There  was  music  on  the  festive  deck,  the  wine  like  water 

poured, 
And  they  drank  success  to  the  noble  ship  and  to  every 

man  on  board  : 
A  stirring  gale  swept  through  the   shrouds,   like  the 

restless  aspen's  quiver, 
And  the  gazers  gave  a  rending  shout  as  she  went  down 

the  river: 
Storm  came  at  length, — but  wave  nor  wind  could  yet 

her  course  impede, 
She  braved  a  fiercely  surging   sea,   as  a  strong   man 

braves  his  steed. 

in. 

"  But  as  they  nearer  came  to  land,  more  dread  the  tem- 
pest's sway, 
And  soon  upon  that  savage  coast  a  wreck  the  vessel  lay : 
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There  were  sixty  men,  all  stout  of  limb,  lay  lifeless  on 
that  shore, — 

Alas  !  for  every  lifeless  one  how  many  hearts  grew 
sore ! — 

But  one  of  all  survived — but  one ! — and  he  the  gray- 
haired  man, 

Whom  years  before  you  would  have  said  through  life 
had  well-nigh  ran ; 

He  saw  his  comrades  fall  a  prey  to  the  ravening  savage 
grim, 

And  lean,  and  gaunt  wild  beasts  come  down  and  rend 
them  limb  from  limb. 


IV. 

"  He  scared  each  rabid  thing  away  thy  father's  corse  to 


save, 


And  dug,  a  solitary  man,  with  patient  love,  his  grave. 
In  a  hidden  cave  he  buried  him,  and  graved  above  his 

head 
His  name,  and  whence  his  vessel  came, — then  down  the 

coast  he  fled. 
But  home  at  length  the  old  man  came  to  tell  the  fearful 

tale, 
And  died  within  his  children's  arms  in  his  green  native 

vale. 
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Then  stay  at  home,  my  only  son,  for  the  wailing  of  the 

surge, 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  gathering  winds,  are  moaning 

like  thy  dirge  I" 

v. 

Again  a  ship  went  down  the  stream,  again  the  people 
cheered, 

And  the  mother  watched,  with  tearful  eyes,  till  the  top- 
mast disappeared. 

On  went  the  ship,  on  went  the  ship,  nor  storm  did  over- 
take,— 

She  went  as  sails  a  stately  swan  upon  its  placid  lake  : 

Through  wave  and  wind,  o'er  surf  and  swell,  with  steady 
keel  she  bore, 

And  the  seamen  shouted  joyfully  when  they  reached  the 
palm-wood  shore ; 

When  they  saw  the  gorgeous  sky  above,  and  felt  the 
land-breeze  blow, 

And  saw  the  painted  savage  flit  in  his  light  bark  to  and 
fro. 

VI. 

With  furled  sail  and  anchor  cast,  that  vessel   lay  to 

land, 
And  many  a  day  the  young  and  gay  went  forth  upon  the 

strand ; 
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They  roamed  'mid  wilds  of  myriad  flowers,  through 
woods  of  giant  trees, 

To  snare  the  strange,  bright-plumed  bird,  the  savage 
beast  to  seize. 

They  stood  round  him  who  led  them  on,  a  gallant  faith- 
ful train, 

But  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  sun  smote  fiercely  on  his 
brain ; 

Misery,  like  madness,  seized  on  him,  remorse  and  fever- 
ish dread, 

And  the  memory  of  his  mother's  prayer  like  a  curse 
upon  his  head. 

VII. 

The  seamen  knelt  around  him  there,  and  marked  his 

swift  decay ; 
For  he  who  saw  the  uprising  sun  marked  not  its  parting 

ray  : 
The  moon  came  up  the  cloudless  sky,  but  ere  she  reached 

the  west 
They  had  borne  him  to  a  hidden  cave  and  laid  him  down 

to  rest ; — 
Even  there  another  had  been  laid  to  take  his  dreamless 

sleep, 
But  when  they  read  the  graved  name  no  man  forbore  to 

weep ; 
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For  it  was  beside  his  father's  grave  they  laid  the  fated 

son, — 
"  Oh  G-od  !"  they  said,  "  how  wondrously  thine  awful 

will  is  done  !" 


DOROTHEA. 

THE   BREEZE   AND   THE    STREAM. 
BY  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 

DOST  thou  list  to  the  wind's  soft  murmur, 

As  it  ripples  the  gentle  stream  ? 
Does  it  seem  like  the  sigh  of  a  lover  ? 
Or  a  beautiful  musical  dream  ? 

Oh  Breeze  ! — that  my  voice  were  round  her, 

To  whisper  a  love-tale  free  ! 
Oh  Brook  ! — that  my  arms  once  bound  her, 
That  her  heart  might  thrill  for  me  ! 

'Mid  flowers  'neath  her  beauty  blowing, 

She  touches  the  brook  with  a  start; 
The  icy-cold  water  flowing 

Has  thrilled  to  the  maiden's  heart. 

Oh  Breeze  ! — that  my  voice  were  o'er  her, 

To  whisper  a  love-tale  free  ! 
Oh  Brook  ! — could  I  be  before  her, 
That  her  heart  might  thrill  for  me  ! 


SONNET. 


BY   MART    SPENSER  PEASE. 


OH  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  burning  brain, 

So  wildly  throbbing,  wildly  burning  ever : 
My  restless,  restless  brain  reposing  never 

From  weary  thought  that  maddens  it  with  pain : 

Let  softest  magic,  from  that  loving  hand, 
Flow  like  a  penetrating  flood  of  oil, 
"  The  oil  of  palms,"  soothing  the  wild  turmoil 

That  revels  riot  'gainst  my  own  command. 

As  gentle  night  envelopes  glaring  day, 

So  let  thy  influence  wrap  my  senses  round, 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  of  sight  or  sound ; 

The  jarring  sight  and  sound  that  haunts  my  way. 

Oh  !  then,  as  loving  night  brings  rest  profound, 

So  in  thy  tranced  night  I'd  rest  in  blissful  swound. 


THE  ROYAL   MARRIAGE; 


OR,  POLITICAL  EXPEDIENCY. 


PART     I. 


"  OH  !  mother,  she  looked  so  beautiful !" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  aged  crone,  letting  the  thread 
slip  from  her  fingers,  while  the  ear  suddenly  missed  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel,  that  had  been 
heard  beneath  the  green  oak  since  early  morning. 
"  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds ;  what  was  she  dressed 
in  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  child ;  "  I  only  looked  at 
her  face.  I  should  be  as  happy  as  a  queen  if  she  would 
only  let  me  wait  upon  her." 

"It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to  make  you 
happy,"  exclaimed  a  singularly  sweet  voice ;  and,  putting 
aside  the  rose-bushes,  whose  wild  leaves  fell  around  her 
in  a  fragrant  shower,  a  very  lovely  girl  stepped  before 
them. 

"  And  so  it  would  make  you  as  happy  as  a  queen  to 
wait  upon  me.  Why,  I  shall  be  a  queen  myself;  at 
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least,  all  the  fortune-tellers  assert  that  such  will  be  my 
fate.  What  do  you  say,  good  mother? — will  you  let 
your  little  girl  come  with  me  ?" 

Mimi's  face  brightened  with  eagerness;  she  looked 
alternately  at  the  brilliant  stranger  and  at  her  grand- 
mother, the  red  round  cheek  growing  redder  every 
moment. 

"  I  will  take  great  care  of  her/'  continued  the  youth- 
ful Princess,  for  such  she  was.  "  She  shall  be  my 
little  bower-maiden.  I  do  not  know  why ;  but  I  have 
such  a  fancy  for  the  little  creature/'  passing  her  hand 
caressingly  over  the  golden  hair,  that  fell  in  natural 
curls  down  the  sunburnt  neck. 

"You  do  not  know/'  said  the  old  woman;  "no,  I 
dare  say  not;  nor  do  you  know  why  you  take  half  a 
dozen  other  fancies ;  but  you  may  have  her  if  you  like. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  charge.  I  am  too  old  to 
work  for  any  but  myself  now,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
give  me  something  for  her  services.  I  am  aged  and 
poor." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  Princess,  hastily  unfastening  an 
embroidered  purse  that  hurtg  at  her  girdle ;  and,  taking 
a  few  pieces  of  gold,  gave  them  to  the  old  woman,  who 
received  them  without  thanks,  and,  after  holding  them 
for  a  moment  in  the  sunshine,  deposited  them  in  her 
huge  pocket. 
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"  Let  the  child  speak  for  herself.  Mimi,  will  you  go 
with  the  Princess  ?" 

The  only  answer  the  child  made  was  to  put  her  hand 
into  that  of  the  lady,  and  to  look  smilingly  in  her  face. 

"  Silence  gives  consent/'  said  Sophie ;  for  it  was  the 
Princess  of  Zell,  the  betrothed  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
who  now  stood  before  them.  "  She  shall  go  with  me 
then ;  and  as  we  stay  here  for  three  hours,  I  can  have 
her  prettily  dressed  before  we  set  out;"  and  stooping 
down,  she  parted  the  bright  hair  on  the  forehead,  and 
kissed  the  little  maiden  with  delight  almost  as  childish 
as  her  own. 

But  Sophie  was  quite  a  girl,  and  the  character  of  her 
beauty  was  that  of  girlhood.  The  cheek  was  blooming, 
and  the  mouth  was  rosy,  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  had  never  known  a  deeper  shadow  than  that 
of  their  own  soft  and  long  eyelashes.  It  was  a  sweet 
and  a  happy  face,  and  no  wonder  that  little  Mimi  looked 
upon  it  with  sudden  love  and  confidence.  Poor  child ! 
she  had  known  cold,  hunger,  the  hard  word,  and  the 
angry  blow;  all  life's  small  share  of  happiness  had 
been  in  her  own  heart — in  the  gladness  which,  even 
under  the  harshest  circumstances,  seems  inseparable 
from  childhood. 

"And  so  she  will  leave  me; — her  mother  left  me 
before,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and  you,  rich  and 
insolent  that  you  are,  think  that  the  child  of  my  old 

24 
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age  is  to  be  taken  from  me  for  a  few  fair  words,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  gold.  Little  do  you  imagine  how  sad  it 
will  be  to  sit  under  this  old  tree  alone ;  but  it  matters 
not; — all  are  ungrateful  alike.  I  do  not  know  whether 
curses  have  power ;  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
them  during  next  winter's  desolate  evenings." 

Sophie  startled  at  the  aged  woman's  vehemence,  and 
Mimi,  trembling,  clung  to  the  folds  of  her  robe.  For 
an  instant,  the  Princess  hesitated,  but  the  fear  painted 
on  the  child's  face  determined  her. 

"I  meant  no  offence/'  said  she,  in  her  own  sweet 
voice ;  "  I  have  been  thoughtless  in  asking  you  to  trust 
your  child  to  a  stranger;  but  I  will  be  kind  to  her, 
very  kind,  and  perhaps  she  may  teach  me  how  to  aid 
yourself. " 

The  look,  the  manner,  touched  the  old  woman,  and 
her  harsh  features  relaxed  into  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  sadness.  "  It  was  I  who  was  wrong/'  exclaimed 
she ;  "I  ought  to  thank  God  that  the  orphan  has  found 
a  friend.  Little  enough  have  I  to  give  her,  but  when  I 
am  gone  she  must  starve.  So  take  her,  lady,  and  I 
can  die  by  myself/'  and  the  crone  turned  away,  and 
began  spinning.  But  the  Princess  saw  there  were  large 
tears  in  the  eyes  too  proud  to  shed  them. 

"  Shall  I  leave  her  with  you  ?"  said  Sophie. 

"No/'  returned  the  other,  and  the  child,  from  whose 
face  the  light  had  vanished  suddenly,  almost  hid  herself 
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in  the  Princess's  robe.  "Do  you  not  see  that  the 
creature  clings  to  you,  a  stranger, — you,  who  have 
youth,  beauty,  and  gold,  and  the  instinct  of  childhood 
teaches  a  selfish  adherence  to  them.  Take  her  with 
you ;  she  may  get  sweetmeats  and  fine  clothes  ; — from 
me  she  has  little  more  than  harsh  words  and  blows." 
Again  she  turned  towards  her  wheel,  but  the  struggle 
was  too  much,  and  the  poor  old  creature  wept  aloud. 

Sophie  knew  nothing  of  human  misery,  but  the  kind 
heart  was  warm  within  her.  She  took  Engelfried's 
hand,  yet  said  nothing,  for  she  was  new  to  the  task  of 
consolation;  but  the  evident  kindness  was  enough. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  the  old  woman,  mastering 
her  emotion,  as  only  the  strong  mind  does  master  it, 
"  life's  worst  misery,  poverty.  Life  has  many  others, 
but  none  like  that.  Poverty  cost  my  husband's  life — 
my  daughter's  honour.  Poverty  has  made  that  fair 
child  a  curse — not  a  blessing.  I  have  sat  up  straining 
my  old  eyes  long  after  hers  have  been  closed,  working, 
and  Grod  is  my  witness  that  I  grudged  not  my  labour; 
yet,  when  day  came,  I  have  grieved  the  child  with  what 

• 

seemed  causeless  anger.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
untaught,  almost  unfed.  Take  her,  lady,  and  Grod 
bless  you  both." 

The  Princess  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  with 
emotion  unknown  before. 

"  Mimi,"  said  she  to  the  little  creature,  who  stood 
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with  her  large  blue  eyes,  larger  and  bluer  for  their 
fixed  gaze,  "you  must  not  leave  your  grandmother; 
she  is  old,  and  you  must  help  her  ;  but  you  shall  both 
of  you  come  to  me.  There  was  enough  in  my  purse  to 
keep  you  for  a  few  days.  Mimi,  do  you  see  the  buds 
on  this  rose-bush  ?  Watch  them  —  for,  before  they  are 
blown,  I  will  return  and  fetch  you."  Sophie  kissed 
the  child,  took  one  of  the  roses,  and  was  gone. 

Every  morning  Mirni  went  down  to  the  old  rose-tree  ; 
bud  after  bud  expanded  into  crimson  beauty  ;  and  the 
child  was  watching  the  last  three  that  yet  remained  in 
their  soft  green  cradles,  when  the  branches  were  put 
aside,  and  the  Princess  stood  before  the  breathless  and 
delighted  child.  A  closer  observer  might  have  noted 
that  a  shadow  had  passed  over  the  soft  azure  of  those 
eyes,  and  the  step,  though  as  light,  was  less  buoyant. 
A  fortnight  had  been  enough  to  cloud  that  fair  and 
sunny  face.  The  realities  of  life  were  there. 

"  My  grandmother  is  ill  in  bed,"  said  the  child. 

"  We  will  go  and  see  her,"  replied  Sophie,  who  fol- 
lowed her  little  guide  to  a  scene  of  whose  misery  she  had 
no  previous  idea.  There  was  but  one  room  in  the  mud 
hovel,  through  whose  crumbling  walls  and  roof  the  rains 
had  penetrated,  and  the  sunbeams  now  entered  with  a 
fitful  and  unnatural  light.  A  small  heap  of  white  em- 
bers smouldered  on  the  hearth,  but  a  ray  of  sunshine 
falling  directly  on  it,  had  extinguished  the  fire,  which 
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had  never  been  more  than  a  few  withered  sticks.  A 
wooden  stool;  an  arm-chair,  but  broken,  and  a  three-leg- 
ged table,  were  the  only  articles  of  furniture.  Bed  there 
was  none ;  and  the  dying  woman  had  no  pillow  but  straw. 
Sophie  started — so  ghastly  was  the  face  which  met  her 
gaze. 

"  Mirni  said  you  would  come/'  exclaimed  a  hollow 
voice;  a  I  can  now  die  in  peace." 

The  Electress,  for  she  was  now  the  wife  of  George  of 
Hanover,  knelt  by  the  bedside.  The  floor  was  damp, 
and  Mimi's  little  feet  left  their  print  upon  the  surface. 

"  The  rich  robe  will  be  soiled/'  muttered  the  old  woman, 
"but  it  matters  not.  Lady,  you  are  paler  than  when  I 
last  saw  you.  I  know  the  look  of  trouble  too  well  not 
to  detect  it  at  once.  There  is  that  on  your  brow  which 
mocks  at  this  world's  state ;  but  this  is  a  weary  life ;  cold, 
hunger,  sickness  of  the  bod}7,  sickness  of  the  heart,  infest 
it :  and  the  poor  is  not  the  only  house  where  affection 
never  comes.  I  am  dying,  lady,  and  around  the  death- 
bed is  the  future.  I  see  no  happiness  in  those  deep  blue 
eyes — no  rest  in  the  varying  colour  of  that  soft  cheek. 
But  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  lady — if  there  is  the  trial, 
there  is  also  the  reward — and  in  that  faith  I  die.  Minii, 
my  beloved,  would  that  I  had  never  spoken  harshly  to 
you;  but  you  were  dearer  than  the  life-blood,  which 
would  gladly  have  poured  itself  forth  for  your  sake. 
Cling  to  the  kind  and  lovely  stranger  with  whom  I  leave 

24* 
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you.     Death  has  no  truth,  or  she  will  need  even  your 
love." 

The  voice  sank  into  an  indistinct  murmur — a  gust  of 
wind  threw  open  the  door  of  the  hut — a  stream  of  sun- 
shine poured  in  upon  the  pale  and  set  features — the 
Electress  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead. 


PART     II. 


"  Sing  me  no  more  old  songs  to-night,  Minii ;  I  am 
too  sad  already,"  said  the  Electress  to  a  youthful  singer, 
who,  seated  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet,  was  singing  an  old 
German  melody. 

A  few  years  had  wrought  a  great  change,  both  in 
Sophie  and  her  companion.  Mimi;  the  little  orphan, 
had  grown  up  into  the  beautiful  maiden ;  but  she  was 
not  gay,  as  her  mistress  had  been  at  her  age.  Pensive, 
subdued,  her  soft  voice  was  rarely  heard,  save  in  snatches 
of  song,  or  when  telling  some  old  legend  to  the  youthful 
prince,  who,  young  as  she  was,  had  been  placed  in  her 
especial  care.  But  Mimi's  life  had  not  been  one  of  those 
which  lead  to  the  outpourings  of  youthful  gaiety.  Her 
childhood  had  been  what  Charles  Lamb  calls  "not 
brought  up,  but  dragged  up,"  the  hungry,  toilsome,  and 
harsh  childhood  of  the  poor.  The  pet  and  plaything  of 
the  Princess  she  had  next  known  luxury  and  splendour ; 
but  the  luxury  had  its  companion,  envy — and  splendour 
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cast  the  shadow  jealousy.  Mimi  soon  learned  to  think ; 
for  suffering  is  the  parent  of  thought.  Her  love  for  her 
kind  and  gentle  mistress  was  the  passion  of  her  exist- 
ence }  and  love  takes  its  deepest  tones  when  connected 
with  sorrow.  She  soon  saw  that  her  mistress  was  not 
happy ;  that  the  satin  robe  could  not  control  a  heart  that 
beat  too  wildly,  nor  the  diamond  coronet  still  the  throb- 
bing of  the  feverish  temples,  where  the  pulse  was  too 
quick  and  too  keen. 

Sophie  was  used  to  a  more  genial  atmosphere  than  the 
court  of  Hanover.  Her  own  princely  home  had  been 
warmed  by  the  most  simple  and  true  affection ;  and  she 
had  been  her  mother's  darling.  Suddenly  she  was  trans- 
ported into  a  cold  and  unkindly  atmosphere,  where  life 
was  a  thing  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  forbidden  words — a  royal  victim,  sacrificed 
to  that  state  necessity,  whose  origin  is  in  false  pride  and 
false  prejudice,  her  hand  was  given,  but  the  heart  re- 
mained behind.  Married  to  a  man  whom  she  could  not 
love,  she  might  have  honoured  him ;  but  that  was  equally 
out  of  the  question.  She  might  have  forgiven  his  neglect 
and  his  inconstancy,  for  it  is  strange  how  much  a  woman 
who  loves  will  endure ;  but  then  she  must  love.  Now, 
her  husband's  neglect  grew  out  of  his  utter  incapability 
of  appreciating  her,  and  his  inconstancy  from  all  that 
was  mean  in  his  nature — he  needed  low  amusement  and 
coarse  flattery. 
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I  know  nothing  in  royal  history  more  pitiable  than  its 
marriages,  or  more  miserable  than  the  system  of  state 
expediency  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  one  of 
those  mistakes  which  human  pride  so  often  commits 
when  left  to  its  own  devices.  General  good  was  never 
yet  purchased  by  individual  wrong;  and  the  affection 
which  is  the  most  exalted  and  hallowed  feeling  in  our 
nature,  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  political  exigencies  with 
impunity. 

Sophie  was  much  altered,  and  yet  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  was  now  very  pale,  a  sad  soft  paleness,  fairer  than 
the  rose ;  and  her  large  eyes  were  like  the  moonlight, 
melancholy  and  full  of  poetry  and  thought. 

"  Leave  me,  Mimi,"  said  the  Electress. 

The  girl  looked  sorrowful,  but  obeyed.  She  was 
scarcely  gone  before  her  mistress  half  rose  to  call  her 
back ;  she  missed  the  silent  sympathy  of  her  companion. 
But  there  is  an  indolence  about  any  engrossing  feel- 
ing, which  makes  even  the  slightest  exertion  irksome. 
Sophie  sank  back  in  the  huge  gothic  chair,  and  again 
her  thoughts  summoned  before  her  an  image  only  too 
frequent  and  too  dear.  It  was  the  face  of  the  young 
and  the  brilliant  Count  Koningsmarke  that  rose  before 
her,  whose  recent  arrival  in  Hanover  had  turned  the 
heads  of  half  the  court.  But  the  instinct  of  love  is 
subtle;  the  Princess  knew  that  she  was  the  object  of 
the  graceful  and  gifted  stranger;  a  look — a  brief  and 
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hurried  word — these  were  all  that  had  passed,  but 
she  knew  she  was  beloved.  Count  Koningsrnarke 
had  many  faults,  the  faults  of  an  indulged  youth  and 
a  dissipated  manhood ;  but  the  deep  and  spiritual 
passion  he  now  felt,  for  the  first  time,  half  redeemed 
the  heart  it  occupied.  He  had  that  intellectual  style 
of  beauty,  whose  carved  features  recalled  those  statues 
which  are  even  now  the  type  of  the  ideal  and  the 
divine;  and,  above  all,  he  had  that  earnest  manner 
and  that  passionate  eloquence,  which  is  most  fasci- 
nating to  a  woman ;  it  at  once  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  with  her  that  is  more  than  half  love.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  in  what  a  passion,  at  once  the  most 
mastering  and  the  most  mysterious  of  our  nature,  has 
its  origin.  It  springs  into  life  on  a  look  and  a  word. 
The  heart  may  have  remained  untouched  for  years,  it 
may  have  wondered  at  the  weakness  of  others,  for  we 
cannot  sympathize  with  what  we  do  not  comprehend ; 
but  not  the  less  does  the  fated  moment  come  at  last. 
Then  we  believe  in  all  we  doubted  before — then  we 
yield  to  the  sweet  enchantment  life  never  knows  again. 
I  firmly  believe  in  love  at  first  sight;  not  that  the 
feeling  is  at  once  known  and  confessed,  it  is  only  "  the 
coming  event  that  casts  its  shadow  before."  A  new 
sensation  has  entered  into  existence,  and,  alas !  for 
humanity — sweet,  gentle  as  it  seems — in  all  probability 
to  produce  a  wretchedness  before  undreamed. 

The  last  purple  shadows  of  twilight  died  away,  the 
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lamplight  grew  distinct  amid  the  surrounding  gloom, 
yet  Sophie  never  stirred  from  her  seat.  Her  long  fair 
hair,  pressed  back  from  her  feverish  temples,  had  gra- 
dually become  loosened  from  its  confinement,  and  had 
fallen  around  her.  Her  cheek  was  even  paler;  and  the 
eyelashes  were  wet  with  tears,  that  rose  from  a  wretched- 
ness they  could  not  relieve.  Yet  hers  was  a  common 
subject  of  human  thought — she  was  thinking  how  happy 
she  might  have  been. 

"  Why  was  I  born,"  muttered  she,  u  in  a  rank  so 
surrounded  by  restraints  ?  Why  am  I  a  mere  machine 
in  the  hands  of  others,  who  never  ask  whether  there  is 
a  beating  or  a  human  heart  within  ?  Why  are  these 
feelings  given  me,  if  they  are  for  ever  to  be  repelled  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  ?  I  feel,  deeply  feel,  that  there 
can  be  no  happiness  but  in  affection." 

The  Electress  was  right;  she  was  but  one  of  the 
many  victims  sacrificed  to  that  gilded  misery — a  state 
marriage :  a  remnant  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  crime 
and  sorrow  of  such  a  marriage  is  even  yet  imperfectly 
understood ;  and  yet  what  is  a  royal  union  but  an  out- 
rage on  all  natural  feeling?  Two  strangers  meet,  be- 
tween whom  there  can  be  no  sympathy ;  all  the  illusions, 
all  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  are  put  harshly  aside ;  in 
all  probability  they  do  not  even  please  each  other  ex- 
ternally ;  they  have  not  a  remembrance  in  common ;  and 
yet  they  are  at  once  bound  to  each  other  by  the  most 
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sacred  vows.  To  what  lias  this  led,  this  forced  and  un- 
natural position?  To  the  most  disgraceful  profligacy, 
and  the  most  bitter  unhappiness.  Whether  in  the  pa- 
lace or  the  cottage,  marriage,  not  to  be  intolerable,  must 
be  one  of  affection :  nothing  can  supply  its  place ;  and 
what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a  system  which  coldly 
puts  attachment  aside,  and  where  even  mutual  liking — 
love  is  a  holier  word — where  even  liking  is  a  chance. 

Sophie  was  essentially  gentle  and  feminine  in  her 
nature ;  she  would  have  been  happy  under  any  circum- 
stances, had  she  but  been  beloved.  Care  she  would 
have  soothed,  sorrow  she  could  have  shared  without  a 
murmur,  let  her  but  have  been  loved  in  return.  It  is 
strange  what  a  fanciful  thing  love  without  hope  is,  how 
it  will  create  an  unreal  existence,  only,  alas  !  to  return 
more  bitterly  to  the  actual.  Sophie  fancied  a  little  lonely 
island  far  off  in  the  southern  seas,  herself  and  one  other 
its  sole  inhabitants.  A  slight  noise  aroused  her  from 
her  reverie,  she  started,  and  saw  Count  Koningsmarke 
kneeling  at  her  side.  For  a  moment  the  intense  happi- 
ness of  his  presence  predominated ;  she  left  one  hand  in 
his,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  the  other,  wept  pas- 
sionately. Her  dream  seemed  at  once  realized;  she 
asked  not  how,  she  only  felt  that  he  was  there,  and  that 
she  was  unutterably  happy. 

"  Sophie  !  my  beautiful,  my  beloved !"  murmured  the 
Count ;  but  his  voice  broke  the  spell,  she  gasped  as  if  to 
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drink  in  its  low,  peculiar  music,  but,  sweet  as  it  was,  it 
roused  her  to  a  sense  of  their  actual  situation. 

"  Count  Koningsniarke/7  said  she  rising,  but  her  lip 
trembled  while  she  spoke,  "  you  are  a  stranger  in  the 
palace,  and  may  not  be  aware  of  its  customs.  I  cannot 
permit  your  present  intrusion.  I  command  you  to  with- 
draw." 

His  natural  daring  was  heightened  by  a  love  that  took 
its  tone  from  his  fierce  and  impetuous  character.  The 
Count  still  kept  his  kneeling  attitude. 

"  Call  in  your  guards/7  said  he,  "  niy  head  is  the  for- 
feit of  my  presumption.  I  ask  nothing  but  to  look  upon 
you,  and  life  is  a  light  price  for  that  look.  Let  it  be 
my  last." 

The  determined  temper  masters  the  more  timid,  and 
Sophie  stood  irresolute.  Koningsmarke  saw  his  advan- 
tage, he  sprang  from  his  knee,  and  approached. 

"  You  tell  me/'  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  do  not  know 
the  customs  of  your  court;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
the  danger? — one  movement  of  your  hand,  one  sound  of 
your  voice,  and  my  death  is  certain.  But  what  is  the 
scaifold  compared  with  the  hourly  torture  of  the  closed 
heart  and  the  silent  lip  ?  Lady,  if  I  die  for  it,  I  will 
tell  you  I  love  you." 

Pale,  trembling,  Sophie  leant  against  the  wall  for 
support.  "This  is  too  cruel,"  said  she,  faintly;  "why 
run  such  a  dreadful  risk  ?" 
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"  You  care  for  ray  life,  then  ?"  cried  he,  again  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet ;  a  ah  !  I  feel  that  it  is  precious.  Sweet- 
est, dearest,  the  gold  that  gave  me  access  will  insure 
niy  retreat ; — only  tell  me  that  you  do  not  hate  me, — 
that  you  will  sometimes  suffer  me  to  look  on  a  face 
dearer  to  me  than  heaven." 

Sophie  had  but  a  woman's  answer  to  give — tears, 
bitter  tears. 

"  Do  not  weep,"  whispered  he,  rising,  and  taking  her 
hand ;  "  I  cannot  feel  sad  while  I  see  you.  Oh !  do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy  on  a  look  ? — Oh  !  look 
at  me,  dearest,  let  me  hear  one  word — I  care  not  what 
it  is,  if  I  do  but  hear  your  voice." 

Sophie  struggled  with  an  emotion  that  would  not  be 
subdued ;  her  heart  beat  till  it  choked  her  voice ;  her 
lips  moved,  but  the  sound  was  inaudible. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  but  how  pale ! — are  you 
wretched,  too  ?"  and  he  fixed  his  large,  dark,  and 
mournful  eyes  on  hers.  "  I  could  talk  to  you  of  hours, 
long,  miserable  hours,  but  I  forget  them  now ; — shall  I 
not  often  forget  them  ?  Tell  me,  loveliest,  may  I  not 
sometimes  return  ?  Tell  me  the  next  time  that  I  come 
you  will  expect  me." 

"  No  !"  muttered  the  Electress,  with  a  cold  shudder. 

"  Do  you  fear  ?"  exclaimed  the  Count,  a  slight  curve 
on  his  scornful  lip.  "  Will  you  not,"  added  he  in  a 

more   pleading   tone,   "  hazard  a  little   for   my  sake  ? 

25 
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Forgive  me,  but   I   love   you   so   madly  that  I  even 

hope" 

"  Hope  I"  repeated  she,,  with  a  strange  and  hollow 
accent,  "  hope  !" 

* 

"  Yes,"  continued  Koningsniarke,  "  beloved  by  you, 
everything  seems  possible." 

a  Everything  but  guilt,"  said  the  Electress,  who 
seemed  startled  into  composure  by  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice. 

"  Guilt !"  interrupted  the  Count ;  "  there  is  no  guilt 
in  the  worship  I  pay  to  you/  even  as  to  my  good  angel. 
You  will  but  pity  me ;  but  look  upon  me  with  those 
sweet  eyes,  whose  light  makes  me  believe  in  heaven." 

a  Hush  !"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  have  already  listened 
too  long.  A  wife  and  a  mother,  I  have  not  a  thought 
or  a  feeling  at  my  own  disposal ;  I  have  not  appointed 
my  own  lot,  but  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  Sir,  you 
must  at  once  leave  my  presence." 

"  And  will  you  sacrifice  me,"  exclaimed  he,  passion- 
ately, "  to  these  phantoms  of  duty  ? — cold — vain." 

"  My  own  heart,"  replied  she,  faintly,  "  tells  me 
that  they  are  neither  cold  nor  vain.  Again  I  bid  you 
leave  me." 

"  I  cannot.  Think,  Sophie — ah  !  let  me  call  you  so — 
before  you  reject  love  so  devoted — you  will  never  be  so 
adored  again;"  and  he  pressed  the  cold  wan  hand  he 
still  held  to  his  heart. 
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The  Electress  stood  for  a  few  moments  the  very 
image  of  despair;  the  damps  rose  upon  her  forehead, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  colour  on  lip  or  cheek,  and 
the  face  looked  yet  more  pale  from  the  masses  of  golden 
hair  that  hung  around  it.  A  shudder  of  convulsive 
agony  wrenched  her  slight  frame;  but  her  resolution 
was  taken. 

"  Count  Koningsmarke,"  said  she  in  low,  hollow, 
but  distinct  tones,  "I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
more  wretched  than  you  can  be ;  but  he  who  has  heard 
so  much  from  my  lips,  must  hear  no  more.  To-morrow 
will,,  I  trust,  see  you  on  }Tour  way  from  Hanover." 

She  had  allowed  her  hand  still  to  remain  in  his,  she 
had  led  him  to  the  door,  which  she  opened  herself.  Sur- 
prised, subdued,  the  Count  obeyed  the  impulse;  but  he 
paused  on  the  threshold,  when  a  slight  noise  caught  his 
quick  ear.  He  looked  in  its  direction,  and  from  one  of 
the  balustrades  of  the  winding  gallery,  saw  a  face  looking 
down.  It  was  but  a  glance,  yet  he  recognised  the  coarse 
though  fine  features,  and  the  black  hair  of  one  of  the 
Elector's  favourites.  At  once  he  felt  the  prudence  of 
retreat,  and  he  obeyed  the  sign  to  depart,  while  Sophie 
leant,  white  as  a  corpse,  and  almost  as  inanimate,  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Farewell/'  murmured  she,  "  farewell,  Count  Ko- 
ningsniarke,  for  ever." 

The  words  had  only  died  on  the  pale  lip  which  scarcely 
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moved  to  utter  them,  when  she  saw  the  ground  open  be- 
neath Koningsniarke's  feet.  A  trap-door,  purposely 
left  unfastened,  had  yielded  to  his  weight;  he  disap- 
peared, and  the  arches  of  the  gothic  gallery  reverberated 
to  one  last  and  fearful  cry  of  human  agony.  Sophie 
sprang  forward — a  natural  impulse  of  horror  induced  her 
to  start  back  from  the  dark  abyss  that  yawned  at  her 
feet.  Surely,  far  down  in  the  darkness,  she  saw  the 
glitter  of  jewels,  and  she  heard  one  low  groan — and  then 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  She  cast  one  desperate 
glance  to  "heaven,  and  dashed  herself  forward,  when  her 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  slight  figure  that  threw  itself 
between  her  and  the  brink  of  the  chasm — Mimi  had 
saved  her  mistress. 


PART     III. 


Years,  long  dreary  years,  had  passed  in  the  old  castle, 
to  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Elector  had  consigned  his 
consort.  For  years  the  eyes  of  Sophie  had  never  looked 
beyond  the  battlemented  walls,  and  had  dwelt  only  on 
the  faces  of  her  jailers.  She  had  had  no  communication 
from  without;  and  the  lapse  of  time  was  only  told  by 
the  change  which  her  mirror  marked.  She  had  entered 
that  prison  young,  very  young — now  her  bright  hair 
was  thin,  and  gray  mingled  with  the  yet  golden  tresses. 
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But  this  morning  she  was  happy.  She  had  risen  with 
the  sun" — the  lark  she  never  heard  now — to  watch  over 
the  slumber  of  one  who  made  her  feel  that  earth  had 
still  one  precious  link — one  for  whose  sake  there  was 
yet  something  to  pray  and  to  hope — a  handsome  youth 
of  about  fourteen  was  sleeping  in  the  little  room  adjoining 
her  own.  It  was  her  son,  Prince  George,  who  had 
escaped  the  night  before  from  his  attendants ;  and  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  had  swam  the  moat  to  see  his  ill-used, 
his  beautiful  mother. 

"  How  soundly  he  sleeps,"  murmured  she — "  it  is  a 
pity  to  wake  him — and  yet  he  can  sleep  any  day — while 
his  mother  he  may  not  see  again/' 

But  she  was  spared  the  necessity  of  awakening  him ; 
for,  as  if  made  conscious,  by  some  sweet  instinct,  of  her 
presence,  the  youth  opened  his  eyes,  and  said — "  Mother  I" 
The  sadness  of  a  wasted  life — the  bitterness  of  a  false 
accusation — the  weariness  of  years  of  prison,  were  repaid 
by  that  moment's  happiness.  Sophie  could  not  satisfy 
herself  with  gazing  on  the  bright  and  noble  features  of 
her  son.  She  overwhelmed  him  with  a  thousand  ques- 
tions— she  was  eager  to  learn  all  his  habits,  pursuits,  and 
pleasures,  and  yet  she  startled  at  the  least  sound — she 
feared  that  they  were  about  to  take  him  from  her. 

"  You  eat  no  breakfast,  mother,"  exclaimed  the  Prince, 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  the  meal  to  which  he  was  doing 
the  full  justice  of  a  youthful  appetite. 

25* 
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"  Not  yet,  George/'  said  she,  "  this  is  Sunday,  and 
since  I  have  dwelt  in  this  castle  I  never  break  my  fast 
till  after  the  service  in  the  chapel." 

"  This  is  a  dreary  place/'  rejoined  the  youth,  looking 
round  on  the  damp  walls,  from  which  the  decaying 
tapestry  hung  in  tatters,  "  but  they  say  I  shall  be  King 
of  England,  and  you  shall  have  a  beautiful  palace 
then." 

Sophie  smiled,  and  kissed  the  forehead,  whose  golden 
curls  were  the  colour  of  her  own. 

Time  passed  on,  and  yet  no  search  was  made  for  the 
young  Prince,  who  accompanied  his  mother  to  the 
chapel.  It  was  a  gloomy  ruin — the  roof  admitted  the 
daylight  in  many  places,  and  the  arches  were  broken 
and  defaced,  while  the  tombs  below  yawned  as  if  about 
to  give  up  their  dead.  The  young  Prince  shuddered  as 
he  knelt  on  the  cold  pavement  where  his  mother  had 
knelt  for  so  many  years.  The  service  ended — the  Elec- 
tress  approached  the  altar,  and  again  kneeling,  she  took 
from  the  aged  priest  the  sacred  bread  and  wine,  but  ere 
she  drank  from  the  holy  cup,  she  called  upon  the  Saviour 
who  had  given  it  to  his  followers,  to  bear  witness  to  her 
innocence.  A  ray  of  light  from  the  roof  fell  around  her 
while  she  spoke ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  the 
heaven  she  invoked,  and  it  flung  around  her  pale  and 
spiritual  countenance  a  glory  like  that  of  an  angel.  At 
this  moment,  a  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  disturbed  the 
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stillness  of  those  old  walls,  and  the  chapel  was  filled 
with  strangers. 

"I  knew  that  I  should  find  him  here/'  said  a  tail, 
stately-looking  man,  the  young  Prince's  governor.  "  I 
am  sorry,  madam,"  added  he,  "  that  this  painful  duty 
should  devolve  upon  me,  but  his  Serene  Highness  must 
not  remain  here." 

"I  did  not  hope  that  he  might,"  replied  Sophie,  "it 
is  happiness  enough  only  to  have  seen  him;  something 
at  my  heart  tells  me  we  shall  never  meet  again.  George, 
my  beloved  child,  farewell.  Inform  your  father  that  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  I  prayed  for  him." 

"  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  "  my  mission  is  not 
one  all  of  bitterness.  With  some  concession,  I  am  com- 
missioned to  offer  your  husband's  pardon,  and  even  a 
hope  that  your  return  to  the  court  will  be  permitted." 

"Never,"  answered  the  Electress,  "I  accept  no  pardon 
— I  will  make  no  concessions — I  demand  to  have  my 
innocence  fully  recognised — I  return  to  that  court  its 
injured  and  acknowledged  mistress,  or  I  return  no 


more.' 


The  Baron  withdrew  in  silence,  and  the  young  Prince 
clung  to  his  mother's  side.  It  was  a  bitter  struggle — 
but  she  herself  unclasped  his  arms. 

"  God  bless  you !"  exclaimed  she,  and  led  him  beyond 
the  portal.  Slowly  he  mounted  his  horse — heavily  were 
the  iron  gates  closed  after  him. 
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"  Once  more/'  said  the  Princess,  "  I  am  alone." 

"  Not  alone,  my  beloved  mistress/'  replied  a  female 

kneeling  at  her  feet.     "  For  years  I  have  watched  beside 

these  gates,  which  to-day  I  have  obtained  permission  to 

enter." 

Scarcely,  in  the   pale   and  time-worn  woman,  could 

even  Sophie  recognise  the  once  girlish  and  lovely  Mimi. 


PART     IV. 


The  last  crimson  lights  of  a  summer  sunset  illumined 
the  depths  of  that  ancient  and  gloomy  chamber;  a 
golden  haze  seemed  to  float  on  the  dusky  air,  and 
poured  in  through  the  open  curtains  of  the  green  velvet 
bed.  The  embroidery  had  long  since  faded,  and  the 
black  plumes  that  waved  at  each  cornice,  grew  yet  more 
hearse-like  with  every  succeeding  year.  But  now  the 
rich  hues  and  the  soft  rays  gave  a  mocking  cheerfulness 
to  the  bed  of  death ;  and  yet  not  mocking — it  was  the 
type  of  that  diviner  light  which  cheered  the  last  hour  of 
the  dying.  Sophie's  head  was  laid  on  that  last  pillow, 
whence  it  was  never  raised  ap^ain. 

<_3 

When  the  Electress  first  rested  on  that  pillow,  her 
temples  were  feverish,  and  her  heart  beat  even  to  pain ; 
she  slept  only  the  restless  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  she 
waked  in  the  midnight,  the  shriek  on  her  lips,  and  the 
damp  on  her  brow,  one  fearful  sound  for  ever  in  her  ears, 
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and  one  fearful  sight  for  ever  before  her  eyes.  Night 
after  night  had  been  conscious  of  her  tears,  and  morning 
after  morning  had  she  loathed  the  sight  of  another  day 
that  brought  the  same  monotony  of  sorrow.  Anger,  too, 
had  hardened  round  her  heart;  undervalued  and  ill- 
used,  she  grew  embittered  by  injustice.  Her  son's 
visit  was  the  first  softening  influence  that  had  touched 
her  for  many  years ;  but  that  thawed  the  well  of  affec- 
tion, so  long  frozen  within.  She  felt  that  she  was 
beloved ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  sweet  child,  she 
forgave  the  world  and  all  its  injuries.  Mirni  came,  and 
brought  with  her  all  the  genial  feelings  of  youth — all  its 
warm  and  kindly  current  of  affection,  old  remembrances 
of  nature,  and  its  changeful  loveliness;  she  brought 
the  world  of  the  past  to  the  ill-fated  prisoner.  Think 
what  it  is  to  waste  a  whole  life  in  captivity, — to  look  on 
no  faces  but  those  of  your  guards, — to  be  shut  out  from 
society, — to  know  that  you  are  forgotten,  that  the 
green  grass  and  the  crowded  streets  are  alike  forbidden 
things ;  to  know  that  life  goes  on  with  its  usual  round 
of  hopes,  pleasures,  and  objects,  in  which  you  have  no 
part ;  to  feel  that  your  faculties  are  stifling  within  you, 
— that  your  mind,  your  heart,  are  dead  before  their 
time !  This  is  the  lot  of  a  prisoner ;  this  had  the 
Princess  of  Zell  endured  for  years;  and  this,  too,  had 
Minii  endured  for  her  sake.  But  the  devoted  peasant 
knew  not  what  endurance  meant :  that  is  not  endurance 
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which  is  undergone  for  one  we  love.  Minii's  whole 
world  was  the  gloomy  chamber  of  her  first,  her  dearest 
friend ; — she  desired  another  only  for  her  sake. 

But  the  prison-scene  was  closing;  Sophie  lay,  sup- 
ported by  cushions,  with  life  fast  ebbing  away;  her 
hair  was  still  long,  but  of  a  darker  colour,  yet  more 
conspicuous  from  its  being  blended  with  gray.  She 
was  thin  even  to  emaciation,  but  the  fine  features  re- 
tained traces  of  their  former  beauty,  and  the  large  blue 
eyes  were  soft  as  a  dove's,  and  clear  as  those  of  a  spirit. 
But  the  dying  lady  was  restless  and  anxious ;  she  looked 
faintly  around  for  one  who  was  not  there.  In  conside- 
ration of  the  Princess's  danger,  Mimi  had  been  allowed 
to  leave  the  castle ;  she  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Sophie  to  her  husband,  who  was  now  King  of  England. 
He  had  just  arrived  in  his  electoral  dominions,  and 
would  have  to  pass  near  the  castle. 

At  an  inn  where  he  was  to  change  horses,  Mimi 
awaited  him.  The  purple  shadows  of  twilight  were  on 
the  sky  when  he  arrived.  You  heard  the  galloping  of 
the  guards,  the  rolling  of  the  carriage  wheels,  and,  amid 
dust  and  shouts,  the  royal  cavalcade  stopped  at  the  inn- 
door.  The  monarch  called  for  a  light,  which,  for  a  gold 
piece,  the  daughter  of  the  host  allowed  Mimi  to  bear. 
She  gave  the  light,  and  gave  also  a  letter.  The  pipe 
fell  from  the  king's  hand — he  knew  the  writing. 
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((Je  me  meurs!"  exclaimed  he,  sinking  back  in  the 
carriage. 

The  confusion  attendant  upon  his  illness  enabled 
Minii  to  glide  away  unnoticed,  but  she  saw  that  in  the 
King's  face  there  was  death.  The  white  moon,  that 
had  been  pale  in  the  sky  as  a  crescent  of  snow,  had 
cleared  into  light,  when  Minii  entered  the  chamber  of 
her  dying  mistress.  The  warm  crimson  and  the  golden 
haze  of  sunset  had  faded  into  deep  obscurity,  scarcely 
broken  by  the  far  dim  lamps  that  swung  from  the  roof; 
but  the  face  of  the  Princess  was  distinctly  visible,  for 
the  moon  shone  directly  upon  it.  Faintly  she  raised 
her  head  to  welcome  her  faithful  attendant,  and  her  lips 
moved,  but  the  words  were  lost  in  a  faint  rattling  in  the 
throat. 

"  I  gave  your  letter  to  the  King,"  whispered  Mimi. 

Sophie  sat  erect  on  the  bed.  A  wild  and  supernatural 
gleam  kindled  her  eyes  with  a  fearful  lustre ;  she  raised 
her  hand, — so  white,  so  spectral,  that  it  scarcely  cast  a 
shadow  in  the  moonlight. 

"I  summon  him,  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  his 
own,  to  meet  me." 

The  effort  was  too  much,  and  she  sank  on  Mimi's 
shoulder ;  a  spasm  wrung  her  features,  and  they  set  in 
the  marble  calmness  of  a  corpse. 

The  king,  her  husband,  died  at  the  same  hour  :  and, 
within  a  week,  Minii  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress. 


LOVE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY   SARAH    ROBERTS. 

"  DEAR  lady,  please  bring  me  some  flowers," 

Broke  on  my  ear  one  day, 
As  I  passed  near  a  lonely  hut, 

That  stood  on  the  highway. 
The  voice  was  timid,  soft,  and  low  : 

I  stopped, — a  little  child 
Sat  on  the  door-step,  looking  up — 

Her  face  was  sweet  and  mild. 

The  stamp  of  chilly  poverty 

Her  home  and  garb  betrayed  : 
"  Why  asks  she  not  for  food  or  gold  ?" 

Surprised,  I  inly  said ; 
"  Have  you  had  food  to-day,  dear  child  ?" 

"  Oh  no  I"  sadly  she  said ; 
"  But,  lady,  please  bring  me  some  flowers — 
I  had  but  one — 'tis  dead." 


LOVE   FOR   THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

A  yearning  for  the  beautiful, 

A  love  for  all  that's  fair, 
How  deep  within  each  breast  it  lives, 

Through  want,  and  woe,  and  care ; 
"  Oh,  Gracious  Father/'  thus  I  mused, 

As  I  pursued  niy  way, 
"  Better  and  brighter  proofs  I  learn 

Of  Thy  love  every  day. 

* 

"  Not  only  hast  Thou  given  to  us 

This  ray  from  Thy  own  throne, 
To  cheer  and  beautify  our  life, 

And  gild  our  earthly  home; 
But  Thou  hast  spread  so  lavishly 

Thy  glories  far  and  near, 
One  might  suppose  that  angels, 

And  not  mortals,  sojourned  here." 

Exotics  grace  the  rich  man's  home, 

From  many  sunny  lands, 
And  paintings  rare,  the  wondrous  work 

Of  the  old  masters'  hands ; 
Statues,  that  rival  life  itself, 

Gems,  beautiful  and  bright, 
Lamps,  hid  in  crystal  vases,  shed 

Their  soft  and  spicy  light. 
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The  wild  flowers  and  the  stars  of  heaven 

Smile  ever  on  the  poor, 
The  blessed  sun  shines  in  his  home, 

The  grass  grows  round  his  door; 
His  humble  window  gaily  shines 

With  broken  jars  of  flowers1; 
His  love  for  all  that's  beautiful 

Gladdens  his  toil-worn  hours. 

This  deep  love  for  the  beautiful 

Oft  chides  the  erring  one ; 
Some  sweet  old  strain  of  melody 

Heard  in  his  childhood's  home; 
Or  some  lovely  scene  of  nature 

Filleth  his  eye  with  tears, 
And  his  bowed  spirit  poureth  forth 

The  prayer  of  early  years. 

This  deep  love  for  the  beautiful 

Is  a  restraining  hand, 
A  voice  within  us,  wooing  us 

On  to  the  better  land; 
Spiritualizing  earthly  things 

With  an  angelic  ray, 
Bless  Grod,  poor  travellers,  for  this  star 

To  light  us  on  our  way. 


THE    CHALK- PIT. 

A   TRUE    STORY. 
BY    MISS    MITFORD. 

ONE  of  the  most  admirable  persons  whom  I  have  ever 
known,  is  my  friend  Mrs.  Mansfield,  the  wife  of  the 
good  Vicar  of  Aberleigh.  She  is  a  delicately-formed 
woman  of  forty,  or  thereabout ;  but  so  pretty,  and  of  a 
style  of  prettiness  so  youthful,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
see  two  daughters,  each  half  a  head  taller  than  her 
mamma,  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to  believe  that 
that  mamma  is  turned  of  thirty.  A  soft  fair  complexion, 
and  a  profusion  of  beautiful  light  brown  hair,  which, 
although  very  decorously  thrust  under  a  little  lace  cap, 
has  a  trick  of  escaping  from  confinement,  won't  be  hid- 
den, will  come  forth,  may  partly  conduce  to  this  mis- 
take ;  but  the  chief  cause  is  undoubtedly  a  habit  of 
blushing,  arising  from  a  touch  of  shyness  and  bash- 
fulness  seldom  seen  at  that  time  of  life.  It  becomes 
her  extremely,  especially  when  she  lets  you  discover 
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her  great  variety  of  acquirement,  her  conversational 
power,  her  information,  and  her  taste.  In  the  Bible, 
and  the  best  theological  writers,  of  all  persuasions,  she 
may  be  called  learned ;  and  no  better  illustration  could 
be  given  of  the  practical  influence  of  such  studies,  than 
her  pious,  benevolent,  and  useful  life. 

Her  daughters  are  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
young  women  trained  under  such  a  mother.  Of  Clara, 
the  youngest,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Ellen,  the 
elder  sister,  is  as  delightful  a  piece  of  sunshine  and 
gaiety  as  ever  gladdened  a  country  home.  One  never 
thinks  whether  she  be  pretty,  there  is  such  a  play  of 
feature,  such  a  light  in  her  dark  eye,  such  an  alternation 
of  blush  and  smile  on  her  animated  countenance ;  for 
Ellen  has  her  mother's  trick  of  blushing,  although  her 
"eloquent  blood"  speaks  through  the  medium  of  a 
richer  and  browner  skin.  One  forgets  to  make  up  one's 
mind  as  to  her  prettiness ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
she  is  charming. 

She  has,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  those  invaluable 
every-day  spirits  which  require  no  artificial  stimuli,  no 
public  amusements,  no  company,  no  flattery,  no  praise. 
Her  sprightliness  is  altogether  domestic.  Her  own  dear 
family,  and  a  few  dear  friends,  are  all  the  listeners  she 
ever  thinks  of.  No  one  doubts  but  Ellen  might  be  a 
wit,  if  she  would :  she  is  saved  from  that  dangerous  dis- 
tinction as  much  by  natural  modesty  as  by  a  kind  and 
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constant  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  I  have 
often  seen  a  repartee  flashing  and  laughing  in  her  bright 
eyes,  but  seldom,  very  seldom,  heard  it  escape  her  lips; 
never  unless  quite  equally  matched,  and  challenged  to 
such  a  bout  of  "  bated  foils"  by  some  admirer  of  her 
playful  conversation.  They  who  have  themselves  that 
splendid  but  delusive  talent,  can  best  estimate  the  merit 
of  such  forbearance.  Governed  as  it  is  in  her,  it  makes 
the  delight  of  the  house,  and  supplies  perpetual  amuse- 
ment to  herself  and  to  all  about  her. 

Another  of  her  delightful  and  delighting  amusements, 
is  her  remarkable  skill  in  drawing  flowers.  I  have 
never  seen  any  portraits  so  exactly  resembling  the  ori- 
ginals, as  her  carnations  and  geraniums.  If  they  could 
see  themselves  in  her  paintings,  they  might  think  that 
it  was  their  own  pretty  selves  in  their  looking-glass,  the 
water.  One  reason  for  this  wonderful  verisimilitude  is, 
that  our  fair  artist  never  flatters  the  flowers  that  sit  to 
her;  never  puts  leaves  that  ought  to  be  there,  but  are 
not  there;  never  makes  them  hold  up  their  heads  un- 
seasonably, or  places  them,  in  an  attitude,  or  forces  them 
into  a  group.  Just  as  they  are,  she  sets  them  down; 
and  if  she  does  make  any  slight  deviation  from  her 
models,  she  is  so  well  acquainted  with  their  persons  and 
habits,  that  all  is  in  keeping ;  you  feel  that  so  the  plant 
might  have  looked.  By  the  way,  I  do  not  know  any 
accomplishment  that  I  would  more  earnestly  recom- 
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mend  to  my  young  friends  than  this  of  flower-painting. 
It  is  a  most  quiet,  unpretending,  womanly  employment; 
a  great  amusement  within  doors,  and  a  constant  pleasure 
without.  The  enjoyment  of  a  country  walk  is  much 
enhanced  when  the  chequered  fritillary  or  the  tinted 
wood  anemone  are  to  be  sought,  and  found,  and  ga- 
thered, and  made  our  own;  and  the  dear  domestic  spots, 
haunted  by 

• 

"  Retired  leisure, 
Who  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure," 

are  doubly  gardens  when  the  dahlias  and  china-asters, 
after  flourishing  there  for  their  little  day,  are  to  re-blos- 
som on  paper.  Then  it  supplies  such  pretty  keepsakes, 
the  uncostly  remembrances  which  are  so  pleasant  to  give 
and  to  take ;  and,  above  all,  it  fosters  and  sharpens  the 
habit  of  observation  and  the  love  of  truth.  How  much 
of  what  is  excellent  in  art,  in  literature,  in  conversation, 
and  in  conduct,  is  comprised  in  that  little  word  ! 

Ellen  had  great  delight  in  comparing  our  Sylvan 
Flora  with  the  minute  and  fairy  blossoms  of  the  South 
Downs,  where  she  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
life.  She  could  not  but  admit  the  superior  luxuriance 
and  variety  of  our  woodland  plants,  and  yet  she  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  the  delicate,  flowery  car- 
pet, which  clothes  the  green  hills  of  Sussex;  and  in 
fact  was  on  that  point  of  honour  a  little  jealous  —  a 
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little,  a  very  little,  the  least  in  the  world,  touchy.  She 
loved  her  former  abode,  the  abode  of  her  childhood, 
with  enthusiasm;  the  Downs;  the  sea,  whose  sound,  as 
she  said,  seemed  to  follow  her  to  her  inland  home,  to 
dwell  within  her  as  it  does  in  the  folds  of  the  sea-shell ; 
and,  above  all,  she  loved  her  old  neighbours,  high  and 
low.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Mansfield  or  her 
daughters  returned  oftenest  to  the  "simple  annals  of 
the  Sussex  poor."  It  was  a  subject  of  which  they 
never  wearied ;  and  we,  to  whom  they  came,  liked  them 
the  more  for  their  clinging  and  lingering  affection  for 
those  whom  they  left.  We  received  it  as  a  pledge  of 
what  they  would  feel  for  us  when  we  became  better 
acquainted, — a  pledge  which  has  been  amply  redeemed. 
I  flatter  myself  that  Aberleigh  now  almost  rivals  their 
dear  old  parish ;  only  that  Clara,  who  has  been  here 
three  years,  and  is  now  eighteen,  says  very  gravely, 
that  "  people  as  they  grow  old,  cannot  be  expected  to 
form  the  very  strong  local  attachments  which  they  did 
when  they  were  young."  I  wonder  how  old  Clara  will 
think  herself  when  she  comes  to  be  eight-and-twenty  ? 

Between  Ellen's  stories  and  her  mother's  there  is 
usually  a  characteristic  difference ;  those  of  the  one  being 
merry,  those  of  the  other  grave.  One  occurrence,  how- 
ever, was  equally  impressed  on  the  mind  of  either.  I 
shall  try  to  tell  it  as  shortly  and  simply  as  it  was  told  to 
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ine;   but  it  will  want  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
touching  voice,  and  of  Ellen's  glistening  eyes. 

Toward  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  green  hills  of  the 
Parish  of  Lanton,  was  a  large  deserted  Chalk-pit;  a 
solemn  and  ghastly-looking  place,  blackened  in  one  part 
by  an  old  lime-kiln,  whose  ruinous  fragments  still  re- 
mained, and  in  others  mossy  and  weather-stained,  and 
tinted  with  every  variety  of  colour — green,  yellow,  and 
brown.  The  excavation  extended  far  within  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  the  edges  were  fringed  by  brier  and  bramble 
and  ivy,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  smooth,  level  ver- 
dure of  the  turf  above,  whilst  plants  of  a  ranker  growth, 
nettles,  docks,  and  fumitory,  sprang  up  beneath,  adding 
to  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  road 
that  led  by  the  pit  was  little  frequented.  The  place  had 
an  evil  name ;  none  cared  to  pass  it  even  in  the  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun ;  and  the  villagers  would  rather  go  a 
mile  about,  than  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  when  the  pale 
moonlight  brought  into  full  relief  those  cavernous  white 
walls,  and  the  dark  briers  and  ivy  waved  fitfully  in  the 
night-wind.  It  was  a  vague  and  shuddering  feeling. 
None  knew  why  he  feared,  or  what ;  but  the  awe  and 
the  avoidance  were  general,  and  the  owls  and  the  bats 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Lanton  Chalk-pit. 

One  October  day,  the  lively  work  of  ploughing,  and 
wheat-sowing,  and  harrowing,  was  going  on  all  at  once 
in  a  great  field  just  beyond  the  dreaded  spot :  a  pretty 
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and  an  interesting  scene,  especially  on  sloping  ground, 
and  under  a  gleaming  sun  throwing  an  ever-shifting  play 
of  light  and  shadow  over  the  landscape.  Toward  noon, 
however,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  one  of  the  tre- 
mendous pelting  showers,  peculiar  to  the  coast,  came 
suddenly  on.  Seedsmen,  ploughmen,  and  carters,  has- 
tened home  with  their  teams,  leaving  the  boys  to  follow ; 
and  they,  five  in  number,  set  out  at  their  fullest  speed. 
The  storm  increased  apace ;  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
thin  jackets  and  old  smock-frocks  would  be  drenched 
through  and  through  long  before  they  could  reach  Lan- 
ton  Great  Farm. 

In  this  dilemma,  James  Goddard,  a  stout  lad  of  fifteen, 
the  biggest  and  boldest  of  the  party,  proposed  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Chalk-pit.  Boys  are  naturally  thoughtless 
and  fearless;  the  real  inconvenience  was  more  than 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  imaginary  danger,  and 
they  all  willingly  adopted  the  plan,  except  one  timid 
child  of  eight  years  old,  who  shrank  and  hung  back. 

Harry  Lee  was  a  widow's  son.  His  father,  a  fisher- 
man, had  perished  at  sea,  a  few  months  after  the  birth 
of  this  only  child ;  and  his  mother,  a  fond  and  delicate 
woman,  had  reared  him  delicately  and  fondly,  beyond 
her  apparent  means.  Night  and  day  had  she  laboured 
for  her  poor  Harry ;  and  nothing  but  a  long  illness  and 
the  known  kindness  of  the  farmer  in  whose  service  he 
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was  placed,  had  induced  her  to  part  with  him  at  so  early 
an  age. 

Harry  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  and  gracious  boy,  noticed 
by  every  stranger  for  his  gentleness  and  beauty.  He 
had  a  fair,  blooming,  open  countenance;  large,  mild,  blue 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  ask  kindness  in  every  glance ; 
and  a  quantity  of  shining,  light  hair,  curling  in  ringlets 
round  his  neck.  He  was  the  best  reader  in  Mrs.  Mans- 
field's Sunday-school;  and  only  the  day  before,  Miss 
Clara  had  given  him  a  dinner  to  carry  home  to  his 
mother,  in  reward  of  his  proficiency :  indeed,  although 
they  tried  to  conceal  it,  Harry  was  the  decided  favourite 
of  both  the  young  ladies.  James  G-oddard,  under  whom 
he  worked,  and  to  whose  care  he  had  been  tearfully 
committed  by  the  widow  Lee,  was  equally  fond  of  him, 
in  a  rougher  way ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  seeing 
the  delicate  boy  shivering  between  cold  and  fear  at  the 
outside  of  the  pit,  (for  the  same  constitutional  timidity 
which  prevented  his  entering,  hindered  him  from  going 
home  by  himself,)  he  caught  him  up  in  his  arms, 
brought  him  in,  and  deposited  him  in  the  snuggest  re- 
cess, on  a  heap  of  dry  chalk.  "  Well,  Harry,  is  not 
this  better  than  standing  in  the  wet  ?"  said  he,  kindly, 
sitting  down  by  his  protege,  and  sharing  with  him  a 
huge  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  the  poor  child 
smiled  in  his  face,  thanked  him,  and  kissed  him  as  he 
had  been  used  to  kiss  his  mother. 
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Half  an  hour  wore  away  in  boyish  talk,  and  still  the 
storm  continued.  At  last  James  Gloddard  thought  that 
he  heard  a  strange  and  unaccustomed  sound,  as  of  burst- 
ing or  cracking — an  awful  and  indescribable  sound — 
low,  and  yet  distinctly  audible,  although  the  wind  and 
rain  were  raging,  and  the  boys  loud  in  mirth  and 
laughter.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  sound,  as  he  said 
afterwards;  and  was  just  about  to  question  his  com- 
panions if  they  too  heard  that  unearthly  noise,  when  a 
horseman  passed  along  the  road,  making  signs  to  them 
and  shouting.  His  words  were  drowned  in  the  tempest; 
James  rushed  out  to  inquire  his  meaning ;  and  in  that 
moment  the  side  of  the  Chalk-pit  fell  in  !  He  heard  a 
crash  and  a  scream — the  death  scream  ! — felt  his  back 
grazed  by  the  descending  mass ;  and,  turning  round, 
saw  the  hill  rent,  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  excava- 
tion which  had  sheltered  them,  filled,  piled,  heaped  up, 
by  the  still  quivering  and  gigantic  fragments — no  ves- 
tige left  to  tell  where  it  was,  or  where  his  wretched 
companions  lay  buried  ! 

"  Harry !  Harry  !  the  child  !  the  child  !"  was  his  first 
thought  and  his  first  exclamation.  "Help!  instant 
help  \"  was  the  next ;  and,  assisted  by  the  stranger 
horseman,  whose  speed  had  been  stayed  by  the  awful 
catastrophe,  the  village  of  Lanton  was  quickly  alarmed, 
and  its  inhabitants  assembled  on  the  spot. 

Who  may  describe  that  scene  ?     Fathers,  brothers, 
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kinsmen,  friends,  digging  literally  for  life.!  Every  nerve 
quivering  with,  exertion,  and  yet  all  exertion  felt  to  be 
unavailing.  Mothers  and  sisters  looking  on  in  agony ; 
and  the  poor  widow  Lee,  and  poor,  poor  James  Goddard, 
the  self-accuser !  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
did  he  crave  pardon  of  that  distracted  mother,  for  the 
peril — the  death  of  her  son;  for  James  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  hope  for  the  helpless  child,  and  tears  such 
as  no  personal  calamity  could  have  drawn  from  the 
strong-hearted  lad,  fell  fast  for  his  fate. 

Hour  after  hour  the  men  of  Lanton  laboured,  and  all 
was  in  vain.  The  mass  seemed  impenetrable,  inexhaus- 
tible. Toward  sunset  one  boy  appeared  crushed  and 
dead;  another,  who  showed  some  slight  signs  of  life, 
and  who  still  lives,  a  cripple ;  a  third  dead ;  and  then, 
last  of  all,  Harry  Lee.  Alas !  only  by  his  raiment 
could  that  fond  mother  know  her  child  ?  His  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  She  did  not  linger  long. 
The  three  boys  were  interred  together  in  Lanton 
churchyard  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  widow  Lee  was  laid  by  her  son, 
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A   BORDER   LEGEND    OF    HUNGARY. 
BY   SARA   H.    BROWNE. 

THE  brave  blood  and  the  noble, 

Adown  Hungaria's  hills, 
Had  flowed,  impurpling  to  their  source, 

Her  rivers  and  her  rills. 

But  vainly  had  the  lifetide 

Welled  forth  from  thousand  veins ; 
For  ever  faintlier  in  her  sky 

The  star  of  Freedom  wanes  ! 

A  deeper  gloom  than  midnight 

Her  drear  horizon  veils, 
As  the  army  of  the  fatherless 

And  widow,  hourly  swells ; 

Yet  with  those  wives  and  maidens, 
The  vestal  spark  remains ; 
27 
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And  men  are  born  in  Hungary r, 
Who  will  not  die  in  chains  ! 

What  though  her  hero-children, 
"Who  late  have  raised  their  hand. 

To  drag  Oppression  from  its  throne, 
And  sanctify  the  land ; — 

What  though  they  pine  in  silence, 
Or  hide  in  mountain  caves, 

Or  sadly  seek  a  foreign  strand, 
Or  rot  in  dungeon  graves; 

What  though  there  sounds  for  freedom 

No  victor's  pipe  or  drum  : 
In  the  fair  book  of  Heaven  'tis  writ, 

Her  conquering  hour  shall  come  ! 

But  many  a  grisly  legend 

Of  butchery  and  fear 
Hath  ta'en  wild  wing  to  tell  the  past, 

To  many  a  future  year. 

Such  tales  as  make  the  heart's  blood 

In  fiery  surges  swell ; 
Such  as  the  story  of  our  verse, 

Which  peasant  borderers  tell. 
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How  a  great  chieftain's  daughter 

Was  hurrying  on  her  way, 
To  the  far  covert  where  a  band 

Of  patriot  exiles  lay ; 

A  band  of  stern-eyed  heroes. 

Who  owned  as  home  no  more 
A  land  where  murder's  red  right  hand 

Unquestioned  empire  bore  ! 

Over  the  rugged  mountains, 

Through  dark  and  lone  defiles, 
Fair  Dora  urged  her  secret  flight, 

For  long  and  weary  miles. 

And  now  each  point  of  danger 

She  deems  securely  passed ; 
And  soon  her  sire's  protecting  arm 

Will  be  around  her  cast. 

Woe  for  the  hapless  maiden, 

When  dark  malignant  eyes, 
From  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rock, 

Pierce  through  her  coarse  disguise  ! 

Beside  the  gurgling  streamlet, 
Her  toil-strained  limbs  to  lave, 
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She  sat,  undreaming  that  the  spot, 
Should  prove  her  weltering  grave  ! 

A  shaft  of  deadliest  aiming, 
From  a  brutal  hand  unseen, 

Came  whizzing  through  the  twilight  gloom, 
Of  that  obscure  ravine  ; 

And  when  the  morning  sunlight 

Lit  up  that  shadowy  dell, 
This  tale  of  horror  and  of  blood 

Its  echoes  had  to  tell ! 


THE     END. 


C.   SHEKMAN,    PRINTEK. 
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